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TO RUSSIA. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











“Where was thou when I laid tlie foundations of 
the earth ?"—Bidie. 

Who tamed thy lawless Tartar blood ? 
What David bearded in her den 
The Ruseian bear in ages when 

You strode your black, unbridled steed, 

A skin-clad savage of the steeps? 

Why one who pow sits low and weeps, 

Why one who now wails out to you. 

The Jew ; the homeless, hated Jew. 





Who girt the thews of your young prime ? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
And bound your flerce, divided force 

United down the grooves of Time? 

Your mighty millions, all to-day 

The hated, homeless Jews obey. 

Who taught all histories to you? 

The Jew, the bated, homeless Jew. 


Who tanght you tender Bible tales 
Of hu ney-lands, of milk and wine? 
Of happy, peaceful Palestine ? 
_ Of Jordan’s holy barvest-vales ? 
Who gave the patient Christ? I say, 
Who gave you Christian creed? Yea, yea, 
Who gave your very God to you? 
The Jew! The Jew! The hated Jew! 
New Yor« Crrv. 





UP TO THE HILLS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





THE one hundred and twenty-first psalm 
is one of the most soul-inspiring in the 
wholespsalier. It is named “a song of de- 
grees”—/.e., a song of ascents, leading from 
the lower up tothe higher. Whether this 
was originally intended as a musical ex- 
pression or asa description of the ascent 
to the sacred mount in Jerusalem, it happily 
describes the spiritual idea of the psalm. 
The key-note is in the first verse. ‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills [or moun- 
tains] from whence cometh my help. My 
help is from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth.” The grand idea is that we must 
Jook higher if we would live higher. We 
must have help from Heaven if we would 
reach Heaven. 

Ip things material and in things spiritual 
not one of us is created to entire independ- 
ence. From infancy, when we depend on 
a mothef’s milk for nourishment, and child- 
hood, when we depend on our teachers for 
instruction, clear through the activities of 
raanhood, which require the aid of custom- 
ers and clients in order to prosper, we can- 
not ever Jive a year in and by ourselves. 
Still more true is it that our moral life is 
one of weakness avd of want. The import- 
ant question is: Where shall we find the 
supplies for the soul’s wants and the help 
for the soul’s weakness? And the fatal 
mistake so often made is that the soul does 
not look high enough to secure substantial 
help and to insure a complete victory. 
For example, we are exposed to perpetual 
temptations, which draw us toward sin and 
thas tend to drag us downward. How are 
we to meet them? 

We may employ arguments that are 
wholly of the earth eerthy. They have no 
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power for aid. Here is a young man of 
ardent temperament, who is strongly tempt- 


ed to sensual indulgence. He may say to 
himself: ‘‘ This will not pay for the risks. 
I willinjure my health; I will stain the 
reputation of another; I may be discovered 
and disgraced.” Assuredly, the young 
Hebrew who was put to the strain of a 
tremendous temptation in the house of 
Potiphar laid hold of vastly higher motives 
than these. He lifted his eyes to the hills 
and made his appeal to God. ‘‘ How can 
I dothis great wickedness,” he cries out, 
‘*and sin against God?” That appeal lashed 
him, as it were, to the everlasting throne 
and divine grace made him temptation- 
proof. 

Here is the only safeguard under the 
pressure of assaults against conscience or of 
powerful enticements to some sinful self- 
gratification. The young man who is too fond 
of the champagne-giass needs something 
more than the conviction that the bottle is en- 
dangering his health and his pocket, in order 
to keep him abstinent. He must recognize 
sin, a8 well as sorrow, in the sting which the 
“viper in the glass” inflicts and seek his 
help from the Highest. That is no trnst- 
worthy hovesty which spurns the entice 
ment to fraud simply because detection 
may bring disgrace, because the men may 
persuade himself that in his circumstances 
detection is impossible. He is only safe 
when he looks up from these paltry mo- 
tives—up high enough to sce God. In these 
days, when the press teems with obituaries 
of lost characters, it ought to be known 
that the only principle which can hold a 
merchant, or a cashier, or an accountant is 
a Bible-conscience which draws its strength 
from the everlasting hills of Right. 

There are some of us who have known 
what it is to drink bitter draughts of afflic- 
tion and to have the four corners of our 
house smitten by a terrible sorrow. At 
such times, how hollow and worthless were 
many of the stereotype prescriptions for 
comfort. ‘Time must do its work ” was 
one of them. Asif time could bring back 
the dead or cruelly eradicate the beloved 
image from the memory. ‘“‘ Travel” is an- 
other of these quack recommendations for 
a wounded spirit. Just as if God had ever 
made an Atlantic wide enough to carry us 
out of the reach of heart-breaking misery. 
Wretched comforters are they all. The 
suffering heart heeds not the voice of such 
charmers, charm they ever so wisely. 
Never, never bave I been able to gain one 
ray of genuine consolation until I lifted my 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh the 
Almighty help. As soon asI have begun 
to taste of God’s exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises my strength began to revive. 
As soon as his everlasting arm got hold 
around me the burden grew lighter. Yea, 
it carried me and the load likewise. God 
opened to me paths of usefulness which 
were in the line of his service, and also of 
blessings to my fellowmen; and so help 
flowed down to me from the hills like the 
streams that make music from the preci- 
pices to one who climbs the Wenzern Alp. 

This sublime passage from psalm cxxi 
throws its suggestive side-light on the 
question why many of my readers have 
never obtained a solid and satisfactory re- 
ligfous hope. You will admit in your hon- 
est bours that you ere not what you ought 
to be, nor what you yet intend to be. You 
admit that you are sinners. You have no 





motives that are not essentially selfish ; they 
@e not recognize anything higher than self- 


expectation of being lost to all eternity. 
Certain steps you bave taken in past times, 


but they all left you as low down as you 
started. Both your motives and your metb- 
ods were pitched too low. All attempts at 
self-salvation were as futile as would be the 
attempt to lift yourself by grasping hold 
of your own shoes. Even religious services 
failed to bring you any substantial change 
of heart and character, because you did not 
get your eye or thought above them. The 
best sermon ever preached is only a cup, 
afterall. It may bring the water, but the 
cup itself cannot quench thirst. 

What you need is to lift your eyes above 
your sinful, needy self, above your church- 
goings and other religious observances, 
above every one and everything, to the only 
mountain whence cometh your help. That 
mountain is Calvary. The crucified and 
now living Son of God is the object on 
which you must fix youreye. Asa living 
man, you need a living Christ. Youwant 
not a system of doctrine, but a personal 
Saviour. You need some one not only to 
lay your hand upon, but one who can re- 
turn the grasp of that hand. The lift must 
come from him. The new life must come 
from him. ‘‘ His blood cleanseth from all 
sin” is a mere abstract truth until you 
come up to that atoning blood for yourself. 
Submit to ite cleansing, as’ Naaman 
submitted to be washed in Jordan 
“A living trust in Jesus has power 
unto salvation cnly because it is the 
means by which the saving power of God 
may come into your heart.” Faith is nota 
mere intellectual opinion. It is a heart trans- 
action, by which you lay hold on Jesus and 
Jesus saves. His sacrifice for sin avails for 
you; his strength becomes yours; bis exam- 
ple teaches you how to live your own daily 
life; his spirit comes to dwell within you; 
his armor protects you; and his service be- 
comes the inspiration of your whole being. 
When you ascend into Christ, you reach a 
loftier, purer atmosphere. Security is 
gained up there as in « stronghold on a 
cliff. Six times over in this psalm the in 
spired penman tells us how the Lord is thy 
keeper and how he shall preserve thy soul 
to ull eternity. My friend, lift your eyes 
upward. Let your voice go up in fervent 
prayer to the everlasting hills. Put your 
feet firmly on the path that leads straight 
toward God. When you reach Him in this 
world, you have reached Heaven in the 
next world. 





WHAT TO DO ABOUT INTEMPER- 
ANCE 


BY BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, D. D. 





One can imagine an intelligent person 
from without the circle of American civil- 
ization coming into acquaintance now for 
the first time with the condition of what is 
called the Temperance Reform. Would he 
not be likely to be struck, first of all, with 
the remarkable disproportion between the 
effort expended and the result so far? He 
would see forty or fifty years of incessant 
and well-nigh aniversal agitation; a copious 
and vital literature created; a great host of 
capable and popular speakers listened to in 
every nook and corner of the country; an 
amount of oratory quite inealeulable; soci- 
eties innumerable, organized and kept up 
everywhere with singular interest and much 
machinery ; ‘‘armies,” leagues, lodges, 
clubs, processions, banners, badges, festivals, 
songs, legislative enactments and penalties; 
solicitations and inducements of every vari- 
ety, addressed to individuals of all classes; 





the general co-operation of the public press; 
argument, appeal, pathos, sarcasm, vituper- 
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ation, menace, and statistics unimpeach- 
able—all this with very little show of oppo- 
sition and scarcely a sound from the other 
side. The case as against drunkenness, 
habitual drinking, and the free sale of in- 
toxicating liquors has been made out by 
evidence and logic, and the practical_con- 
clusion driven home with thousand-fold 
repetition from one end of the land to the 
other. What ‘‘cause” has enlisted in our 
day more labor, time, money, eloquence, 
enthusiasm, prayer, ingenuity, more divers- 
ified activity, more moral determination? 

Turning, however, to look for palpable 
fruits of all this immense outlay, the ob- 
server is undeniably amazed. That a vast 
deal of good has been accomplished in the 
rescue of individual souls from temptation 
and the mitigation of misery is, of course, 
to be acknowledged with thanksgiving; 
but, on the other hand, the most sanguine 
capnot deny that the abatement of the 
complicated curse, in all its ramifications of 
wretchedness and violence, pauperism and 
crime, disease and death, is hardly percepti- 
ble that the unprincipled traffic is practi- 
cally without bounds and that the pros- 
pectis anything but cheering. This per- 
sistent contrast between outlay and return 
fumishes a phenomenon extraordinary, if 
not anomalous. 

Certainly, in the face of a failure so 
stupendous, a modest mind must be slow 
to propose any new scheme. Inthe whole 
range of mortal susceptibility to impression 
or conviction, every motive seems to have 
been appealed to and nearly every con- 
ceivable experiment ata substantial reduc- 
tion of the evil has been tried. Is it any- 
thing short of conceit to venture on an- 
other suggestion? 

What is here proposed is not a scheme 
entirely new. It has, at the least, this 
vegative advantage that it cannot inter- 
fere with any other plan of reformation, 
any moral suasion, any system of pledges 
to total or limited abstinence. Leaving all 
addresses to the conscience, or common 
sense, or religious faith, or even the self- 
interest of men to do their best, it. only 
offers a help supplementary to them, ap- 
proaching the matter from a different 
point or, rather, from two different points 
at once. 

These two points may be called the be- 
ginning and the end of the vicious habit. 
We want to stop and hold back as mavy of 
our brother-men as possible from getting 
entangled and besotted by indulgence, and 
we want to deal with those who are over- 
mastered and enfeebled by it, so as at once 
to provide the greatest possible assistance 
to their recovery and at the same time to re. 
move them from being, as they now are, 
burdens, tempters, and malfactors to their 
families and to society. Let these two 
specific objects be kept distinctly in view. 
They are first to make it as hard as possible 
for those to become intemperate who are 
inclined to it ; and, secondly, to secure the 
welfare and harmlessness of as many as 
possible of those who are already inebriates. 
Is there any single project that promises to 
bring about these two ends at once, without 
injustice or injury to any class ? 

Such a project, we hold, would be the 
establishment of institutions for the re- 
straint and guardianship of inebriates, 
supported by a sufficiently heavy taxation 
on the manufacture and sale of ardent 
spirits. This would assail the gigantic in- 
iquity and work steadily and healthily 
against it, from before and bebind. The 
success of the measure, however, would de, 

















































































































































pend on the management of the institu. 
tions, — 

Asylams might be created and conduoted 
either by public law or by private enter- 
price and charitable corporations. In the 
latter case they would undoubtedly accom- 
plish vast good, though they would fail to 
reach on any considerable seale what is 
needed mest. Itis surprising that an age 
and community so fertile as ours in all 
sorta of human activities have done so little 
in this direction. We have In the United 
States hundreds of imposing structures, 
reared at great cost, which are far less 
urgeutly required and are meeting only 
some local or exceptional distress, while 
this is universal and unceasing. Out of 
any one of the great fortunes which are 
found now in nearly every township in the 
land it would be easy to erect aud equipa 
home for the helplessly intemperate, of 
either sex, which should stand side by side 
in benefaction with our best hospitals and 
orphan houses. 

Indeed, financial self-interest, if it were 
wise enough, might well stepin to supply 
the lack. There have long been, we under- 
stand, two establishments of a half-private 
character in Massachusetts, which indicate 
how much more might be done and to how 
good purpose. 

Suppose that in the State of New York 
the legislature were to plant, as an experi- 
ment, two such establishments. The bill 
bringing them into existence should pro- 
tect them at the outset from the pest avd 
poison of political jobbery, by connecting 
the appointment of the commissions or 
boards of trustees with the judiciary, 
rather than with the executive or legisla- 
tive departments of the state government. 
One of the two should be arranged on the 
cottage plan; the other on that of one large 
household in a single building, in order to 
test the comparative value of each method. 
Both should be placed in rural, high, whole- 
some situations, on grounds fertile, well- 
watered, partly shaded, diversified in sur- 
face, and suited to all sorts of agriculture, 
fruit-raising, nnd flower-gardening. All 
officers entrusted with the charge ofthe 
inmates should be selected with strict re- 
gard not only to their mental and physical 
aduptation to their sever. departments, but 
to such moral traits as patience, sympathy, 
cheerfulness. Into these houses should be 
received persons applying for admission on 
some satisfactory medical certificate and 
persons complained of and convicted as 
habitual drunkards before certain specified 
magistrates or judges, parents disqualified 
by frequent inebriety for the care of their 
families, or persons guilty, when tntox- 
ieated, of violence, cruelty, or indecency. 
Their treatment, however, in the homes 
should in no case be that of criminals (un- 
less they should be insubordinate), but of 
patients. The sexes should be separated. 
Tt would be the duty of the superintendent, 
wio should have high faculties, to classify 
these inmates and to distribute them in 
various kinds of manual or mental employ- 
ment, in-doors or out, under reasonable 
rules, With special reference to their capac- 
ities and previous vocations, the proceeds 
of their labor going to the support of the 
institution. Generous provision should be 
made for recreation by music, games, a 
reading-room, literary exercises, and fine 
arts. The medical supervision should be 
special and thorough. In the discipline 
privileges should depend on obedience and 
industry. All penalties for willful miscon- 
duct should be determined by a specific 
code, approved by the board. Every com- 
mittal should be for a cerlain minimum 
time, liable to be lengthened at the discre- 
tion of the superintendent and physician, 
with the sunction of the board, Religious 
worship, with reading from the Christian 
Scriptures and instruction, should be held 
twice on Sunday and once on all week days, 
by an ordained minister, who should also 
be the devout pastor of the family, under 
the appointment of the board. 

A two-fold object will be seen to lie at 
the basis of this system—viz., to separate 
drunkards temporarily or permanently 
from the normal relations of domestic and 
social life, where they occasion both mis- 
chief and misery, and to furnish remedial 
agencies for such cases as can be cured. It 
is not necessary to enlarge on the econom- 
ical or the civil reasons for the segregation 





of inebriates. It will be enough to quote 
here a single graphic passage from one of 
our thoughtful men of letters: 

‘The appetite for strong drink in man 
has spoiled the life of more women—ruined 
more hopes for them, scattered more for- 
tunes for them, brought to them more sor- 
row, shame, and hardship—than any other 
evil that lives. The country numbers tens, 
nay, hundreds of thousands of women who 
are widows to-day and sit in hopeless 
weeds because their husbands have been 
slain by strong drink. There «re thousands 
of homes scattered over the land in which 
wives live lives of torture, going through 
all the changes of suffering tiat lie between 
the extremes of fear and despair, because 
those whom they love love wine better than 
they do the women they have sworn to love 
There are women by thousands who dread 
to hear at the door the step that once 
thrilled them with pleasure, because that 
step has learned to reel under the influence 
of the seductive poison. There are women 
groaning with pain, while we write these 
words, from bruises and brutalities inflicted 
by husbands made mad by drink. There can 
be no exaggeration in any statement in re- 
gard to this matter, because no human im- 
agination can create anything worse thin 
the truth and no pen is capable of portray- 
ing the truth. The sorrows aud horrors of 
a wife with a drunken husband ora mother 
with a drunken son are as near the realiza- 
tion of Fell as can be reached in this world, 
at least. The shame, the indiguation, the 
sorrow, and the sense of disgrace for her- 
self and her children, the poverty, and not 
unfrequently the beggary, the fear and the 
fact of violence, the liugering, life-long 
strnggle and despair of countless women 
with drunken husbands are enough to 
make all women curse wine and engage 
unitedly to oppose it everywhere, as the 
worst enemy of their sex.” 

Colonel Higginson did not exaggerate when 
he said: “ The evilsof drunkenness cannot 
be painted blacker than it is| Webster 
and Worcester combined cannot furnish 
language to portray its direful effects.” 
Surely, the loftiest wisdom and the most 
self-sacrificing exertions of the patriots, 
statesmen, and scholars of the nation, and 
of the shepherds of Christ’s flock, of every 
name, are not above the duty of studying 
this fearful problem. Amid all that is dis- 
couraging there is no occasion to despair. 
Only lately the Church to which the present 
writer belongs has aroused itself to unpre- 
cedented demonstrations, to a considerable 
extent leaving behind its traditional posi- 
tion that the Church itself ought to be the 
only temperance society, 1s comprehending 
all moral reforms and finding in the alto- 
gether exceptional atrocities and debase- 
ments of liquor-selling and liquor drinking 
a warrant for exceptional measures. We 
are not too old to remember that only two 
years before the Emancipation Act was 
passed by the British Parliament that body 
stood in direct and open opposition to the 
principle. 

How should these proposed institutions 
be supported, whether there are two in 
the state or ten? When the civilization of 
the state is absolutely Christian, that ques- 
tion will be subordinate, but it is not ir- 
relevant. Supported they must be one way 
or another, if they prove effectual to the 
end for which they are built. Our proposal 
is to make their maintenance serve toward 
the checking of the liquor traffic by impos- 
ing a tax on all licensed manufacturers and 
dealers so heavy, so much beyond any 
former mark, and with such new safe- 
guards against the violation of the law as 
to defray the entire cost. Every considera- 
tion favors this increase in the excise—jus- 
tice and mercy, expediency and political 
economy, order and salvation, the virtue of 
young and old. If tbe proceeds should be 
so abundant as to create besides a public 
fund for the relief of families of pauper 
drunkards, nobody would be hurt. 

It will be said, doubtless, that the measure 
here outlined has been tried, with small 
success. To which the proper answer is 
that it has been so tried that it ought not, 
under the existing conditions, to do any- 
thing but fail. Or, rather, the answer is 
that this measure has not been tried at all, 
but another. To assign the reasons for 
that failure would take much time and 
space, and it is not necessary. They were 
complicated and were almost as many as 
the stones in the building. Much has been 


learned. Providence, moving mankind 
forward, bas prepared other circumstances, 
new thinkers und actors, a larger experience, 
a different posture of the public mind, 
along with a terribly augmented demand 
for a working faith. 

Srracvssz, N. ¥. 
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BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
A TRIP INTO THE GUNNISON COUNTRY. 





BY #. 


Lake Crry is one of the neatest and 
thriftiest of the mining towns in Colorado. 
Itlies in an old lake-bed, surrounded on 
three sides by high mountains. To the 
south of it rises Red Mountain, a grand, bafd 
peak, so tinted by the iron ore in its stony 
sides that in some lights it glows likea 
furnace-pile. Just in front of this Red 
Mountain and a little lower than it is one 
thickly wooded with pines and aspens. Ap 
proaching the town from the north ona 
September day, after the aspens have 
turned yellow, one sees this beautiful pyra- 
mid of dark green and golden yellow 
thrown up in relief on the solid red and 
gray frovt of the mountain bebind, a pic- 
ture of which Titian might covet the sight. 

The most comfortable inn in Lake City 
isan odd little place, made out of a disused 
bakery. It is kept (and well kept, too) by an 
Irish woman, who has found in the Colorado 
wilds a good place to turn to good account 
her energy, pleasant temper, and capacity 
for housekeeping. Anywhere but in Col- 
orado a traveler looking for lodgings might 
hesitate before crossing the threshold of 
such a little battlement-fronted shanty. 
The old baker’s shop, with its counters, is 
the office; back of this the dining-room; 
back of this the kitchen, with its huge ovens, 
just ae the baker used them. One must 
cross all these to reach the stairs, which are 
tucked in in a corver of the kitchen and 
lead up to four of the smallest bed-rooms 
ever seen. ‘They are above the ovens; in 
fact, they might properly be said to be the 
upper stories of the ovens. In midwinter 
their temperature must be delightful; but 
they are clean and hold all absolute 
necessaries, and the landlady’s sunny Irish 
smile and ber eager good-will count in for 
luxuries. Travelers in Colorado mining 
regions seldom fare so well as here. 

Most of the canyons and passes in the 
mountains surrounding Lake City are full of 
mines and ‘‘ claims” of mines, ‘‘ prospects” 
and prospecters. The range is being ran- 
sacked. Before fifty years have passed there 
will hardly be one stone left upon another, if 
the craze continues. Some of the most val- 
uable mining properties lie on the line of the 
Henson Creek. This is a small stream 
coming down from the westward into the 
Lake City basin. Our destination was 
‘Rose's Cabin,” fifteen miles up the Hen- 
son Creek Canyon. This is a canyon litile 
known to travelers now; but when the 
railroad shall have opened up the neighbor- 
ing region its fame must become wide- 
spread, for there is not in all Colorado a 
canyon so beautiful. In addition to the 
grand, wild confusions of rocky walls, 
towering precipices, and abrupt chasms, 
which are the features of all Colorado’s 
canyons, the Henson Creek Canyon has a 
subtle beauty of color such as belongs to 
moister regions and lower altitudes. By 
what dispensation of grace it has won such 
leave to grow ferns and mosses and 
lichens does not appear. It sets at naught 
and defiance all the usages and limitations 
of the dry Colorado air. . Nowhere in the 
mountain-ranges near the Atlantic coast 
could one come on greater lavishness and 
luxuriance of shining, dripping green. The 
sides of the canyon are made by moun- 
tains which are ten or twelve thousand feet 
high; sheer walls of igneous rock, chipped, 
broken, lived, furrowed, hieroglyphed in 
countless ways; turrets and fronting gate- 

ways, pinnacles, and abysses, hollowed, fret- 
ted. These rocks are bluish-gray, yellow, or 
red; but they are mostly covered with lichens 
and these give to all the surfaces a tone of 
celor which is exquisite beyond measure. 
No two rocks, no two fronts alike; mixed 
and mingled, in bleudings which near at 
hand are distinct as mosaics. These reds, 
yellows, blues, greens, and grays, seen from 
a little distance, all melt into one hoary 
gray, as soft as hoar frost, as gray asa gray 
sea, and yet warm and brilliant in the sun. 
It is a background against which tree- 
trunks and branches, rock outlines, green 
ferns, mosses, flowers, and foaming waters 
become emphasized and kindled into an al- 
most preternatural beauty. The canyon is 
full of springs, rivulets and streams, Some 
are mere threads of water, spinning down 
like the little ‘‘ fosses” in Norway—shin. 
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ing threads of silver from the highest 
sky-line of the canyon wall; some 
are leaping cascades; some braided in 
and out between willows; some leaping 
out from hollows in rocks, disappearing 
beneath pebbly avalanches, and then com- 
ing out again below; others dripping in 
caverns or trickling over great, slippery 
faces of rock, with only water enough to 
make the rock glisten and feather it with low 
mosses. Thirty-one of these falls and slides 
of shining water we counted in our fifteen- 
miles’ drive, and I think we did not count 
nearly all. Many must have been bidden 
back of the thickets of green, and others 
we must have missed, from our eyes being 
firm-riveted on some one lovely picture, of 
which we could not see half enough, driv- 
ing past even at the slow pace at which 
horses must creep up Henson Cunyon. Two 
of these ‘‘ water-color” pictures I brought 
away—one, a shower of spray falling thick 
and fine over amassof black rock, some 
thirty feet high, close by the roadside; at 
its top two old tree-trunks, bent and gnarled 
into a fantastic canopy; banks of green 
moss on both sides and on every broken 
ledge and rim, little green ferns nodding in 
and out of every crevice, and thick dotted 
in with the moss and the green ferns 
myriads of a tiny yellow blossom, cup- 
shaped. Swung on hair-springs of stems, 
their petals quivering at each drop of spray, 
they made the whole place twinkle and 
shimmer, 

The other picture is a foaming cascade, 
straight down the surface of a great white 
rock, next which stood one of glowing red, 
the white rock literally walled in by* beds 
of moss and the heart-shaped violet leaves, 
the red rock bare, except for the overhang- 
ing foliage of two great alder-bushes wav- 
ing at top of it. The first was a picture for 
lovers; the second one a picture for heroes 
on the day of a fight. 

I doubt if it would be an exaggeration to 
say that there are more mosses in Henson 
Creek Canyou than in all the rest of the 
State of Colorado put together. Mosses in 
mats, in rims, in chinks of tree-roots, on 
terraces of rock; mosses flung from top to 
bottom of stony precipices, veiling them 
thick for hundreds of feet; mosses in fine, 
feathery fronds and lines, like senweeds on 
rock slopes under water; mosses wreathing 
and rewreathing tree-trunks, logs, drift- 
woods; mosses in banks, along streams, lin- 
ing caves and shelving hollows—underneath 
everything that grows, from the tiny gold- 
cup blossoms to the great Douglas firs— 
underneath all is the carpet of mosses. 

Ferns go band in hand with them, in 
beds, in waving clumps and _ clusters, 
Wherever the moss has foothold the fern is 
not far off, its grace completing and per- 
fecting the moss’s grace, as the fins] note 
fills out a perfect chord, 

In midsummer this canyon is a labyrinth 
of flowers; its walls wave and flutter with 


them. 
In September the fireweed, more beauti- 


ful in its seed-time than in its blossoming, 
makes fine arabesques of crimson and silver 
by the acre in the great fir forests and on the 
little rims of shore and beach-along the 
creek. The asters alone, of all the myriad 
blossoming plants and shrubs, are left in 
flower. They are gorgeous and abundant: 
purple, with dark brewn centers, with 
golden centers; pink, with dark brown cen- 
ters, white of all varieties; and, most gor- 
geous of all, a great yellow aster, with a big 
wine-colored disk in its center. 

Half way between Lake City and Rose's 
Cabin a nook of the canyon hus widened 
out enough for a handful of houses. 
‘‘Capitol City” is the high-sounding pame 
of the little cluster of buildings. If 
mountains had sovereigns and governments, 
this spot might well be their capitol. It is 
a small meadow, walled by mountains over 
twelve thousand feet high. One of the 
mountains to the northwest has been named 
by the miners ‘Sunshine Mountain.” It is 
well named. Its south and southwest 
slopes hold the sunlight slanting across 
them long after a)) is in shadow below 
Through a rift between two peake the sun 
has a clear roadway to these slopes hours 
after ali beams are cut off from the rest of 
the place. The mountain is green with 
aspen groves to within a thousand feet of 
its top—green as a meadow. Three bare 
grooves run from top to bottom, wide, sandy 





furrows, straight and clean-cut through the 
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aspen woods, es if made bya plowshare. 
These are the tracks of snow-slides, which 
come down every Winter, noiseless, swift, 
felling acres of trees at a stroke. These 
long belts of yellow gray are brilliant under 
a slavting sunlight and highten the vivid 
green of the aspens. When frost turns the 
aspens to old gold, the mountain must glow 
like a shaded topaz. 

Above Capitol City the canyon grows 
wilder, The peaks crowd, barer, stonier ; 
the fir forests give place to straggling ranks 
and lines of firs; great basins, hollowed, 
rounded, and furrowed, like old craters, 
come into view high up among bare, rocky 
peaks ; piles of stone and gravel mark 
mining-shafts, far above the timber-line; 
rough-writteu signs on shingles point out 
the beginnings of trails leading up to them. 
Svow in great patches and long ravine lines 
gives a sudden wintry look to everything 
and chills the air, The wind is bleak. 
Looking back, the canyon seems shut by 
three grand stony peaks, whose sharp 
points seem to have gone through the sky. 
The stream is the only cheery thing left, 
That ripples along in willow copses and 
still keeps its bit of meadow-land green, 

Here stands ‘‘ Rose’s Cabin” (named for 
aman, not for a girl nor for the wild rose); 
and here, close-clustered together, as if in a 
show of urraying feeble human powers iv 
combut with the colossal and half-malignant 
forces embodied in stone around them, are 
the homes of someof the men who seck 
silver and gold in Henson Creek Canyon. 

It is a savage and terrible spot. On every 
side gray, stony peaks, grass. slopes, and 
scanty fir woods, reaching to within two 
and three thousand feet of their tops, do 
not sofien, but seem rather to highten the 
gloomy grandeur of the great, bare stretches 
above. The roads to the mines wind and 
double in brown loops back and forth on 
the steep mountain-sides. In November 
all that the miners will want for six 
mouths must be carried up and stored 
away—six months’ clotbes, food, fuel, med- 
icine. No matter what need may arise, 
they will not come down until May. They 
will be buried in measureless snow. Only on 
svow-shoes and at the risk of his life from 
snow-slides can apy man descend these 
slopes between November and May. 

Laying in six months’ food, medicine, 
fuel, clothes is, after all, only a matter of 
arithmetic and money; but six months’ 
courage! How doesa man “ lay” that ‘’in”? 
It would seem as if no money could pay a 
mau for six months’ of such prison; yet 
there are always more miners to be had 
thau can be employed. Mcn struggle to 
get the chance of six such months at wages 
vo higher than can be earned in towns, 

There is never a choice of roads in a 
canyou. One comes down by the same road 
he gocs up; but it is never a monotonous 
repetition. In truth, the descent sometimes 
seems like a new rvuad in another cavyon. 
Of Henson Creek Canyon this is espe- 
cially true, for going down ove has so muck 
lower and softer foregrounds that bis first 
impressions of the savage wildness of the 
region are confused. Beautiful glimpses 
of the stream are seen far ahead—unow be- 
tween vistas of pines and firs, now between 
labyrinthine walls of rock, making a canyon 
within a canyon and bendivg the waters 
to right or left. 

On the second day of our homeward 
journey we stopped again for our nooning 
at the cabin of the sad, passionate woman. 
Her face was more of a study than ever, 
every feature in it was swollen with crying 
and wore a look of half-dogged, balf-pas- 
sionate misery. Nothing could be fiercer 
than her tone, her manver. The expression 
even of ber body, of every gesture and move- 
ment, was of antagonism. Yet, before we 
went away, our presence and the interest 
we had stown in her little boy had soft- 
ened her so far that she offered to give us 
some grasses which we had admired as they 
hung on the wall. 

** You can have those grasses, if you like 
them,” she said, without a smile and in the 
same hard voice. 

*‘Ob! bo,” we said. “It would be a pity 
to take them down, they look so pretty 
there; and, besides, we could not carry 
them without breaking them.” 

**Couldn’t ye tie ’em on the side o’ the 
carriage?” she replied, earnestly. ‘‘ Ye 
may just as well have ’em ’s not. The chil. 
dren can gets lots more.” 
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After we had gone on, we realized, too 
late, that it would have been far kinder to 
have accepted the gift. 

As we drove into Gunnison, the sunset 
lights were just rt their best on the vast 
plain. The mouutain-ranges along its east 
border were dark blue at bottom, rose red 
at top. In a twinkling they turned solid 
purple and gray and all the red which had 
been playing about their tops seemed sud- 
denly to have been caught up into the sky, 
floating about in great crimson and pink 
fleeces, In the southwest the Sangre di 
Cristo range glowed fiery red. With its 
sharp, serrated peaks, it looked like a mass 
of colossal crystals of garnet and ruby. 
It was at some such moment as this, no 
doubt, that the devout and superstitious 
Spaniards gave it its strange name—‘' The 
Blood of Christ.” 





WOULD NOT PROVIDENCE DO IN 
LIEN OF INSPIRATION? 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D. D. 


Tne doubt, perhaps, will rise whether, 
after all, a special divine inspiration were 
required to produce a volume like the 
Bible; whether for this purpose the merely 
ordinary administration of Divine Provi- 
dence would pot suffice. Transactions so 
momentous as were those or, certainly, 
many of those recorded in Scripture, can 
such transactions be supposed ever to have 
been in any danger of perishing from human 
memory? Would not trustworthy monu- 
ments of them be, in the common course 
of things, sure to originate themselves of 
their own accord? Apparently, the subse- 
quent preservation, at least, of the monu- 
ments actually extant, however origiu- 
ated, has been left by Divine Providence to 
take care of itself, without miraculous in- 
tervention from God, to make the desired 
result secure. Wherein are not the two 
cases—namely, that of first production and 
that of subsequent preservatioo—equal? In 
several things, specially these following: 

On the one hand, under the hypothesis of 
bo iuspiration to guard them and guide 
them, original historians of supernatural 
events, aside from any intention on their 
part to deceive, writing, of course, with 
their imaginations strongly excited, would 
be powerfully, though unconsciously, and 
all the more dangerously because uncon- 
sciously, drawn toward numberless exag- 
gerations and distortions of reality. I here 
touch a liability to error, serious and fruit- 
ful enough to have served, by itself alone, 
in the hands of the Straussian School, for 
supposed sufficient explanation of the origin 
of the New Testament supernatural his- 
tories, The mere transcription, on the 
other hand, of original memorials would 
be nearly, if not quite exempt from such a 
liability. There would exist, therefore, an 
apparent need of special divine intervention 
in the former case that would not exist ip 
the latter. 

Again, a second liability to corruption 
and error, entirely separate from this first 
and additional to it, would attach to the 
composition of the originals that would not 
attach to the multiplication of copies. The 
universal appetite for wonders would crave 
the most stimulated gratification. That 
patticular one amovg the various compet- 
ing accounts of the strange events would 
be sure to find the best market, which was 
most profusely illustrated with the most 
incredible prodigies. There being, from 
the nature of the case (for our present con- 
jecture, remember, respects the accounts 
professedly drawn from the transactions 
themselves and disclaiming indebtedness 
to any anterior documeuts)—there being, I 
say, no possible fixed standard of unques- 
tioned authority for common conclusive 
reference on points of dispute, clearly, | 
the cupidity, the inventive vanity, or the 
less crimiugl garrulity of volunteer annalists 
might and, inspiration apart, almost cer- 
tainly they would run riot in sacred ep- 
closures without end, defying rebuke. In 
the copying of manuscripts, on the other 
hand, such motive to perversion would be 
wanting. Indeed, the whole relative pos- 
ture of things would be precisely reversed. 
Whereas the originals most extravagantly 
illuminated would command the market, 
those copies, on the contrary—cupies not 
pretending to be anything but copies— 
would be most eargerly sought and most 
liberally paid for which appeared to be 
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most servilely accurate. And effectual 
means for estimating their several accuracy 
would always be immediutely accessible in 
the comparison of the extant originals as 
long as the originals survived; and before 
the originals perished duplicates would be 
far too numerous to allow the continued 
existence and currency of any serious error. 
The same motive and the same guaranty 
would have an application also to the first- 
named liability, the liability, I mean, to 
inadvertent, unintentional errors. The 
shrewdly penetrating, the ever-potent 
pecuniary condition would, in the copyist’s 
case, operate alike, on the one hand, to re- 
press his unconscious exuberance of fancy, 
and, on the other, to forbid his conscious 
fabrications. There are two contrasted 
classes of facts that will at once confirm 
and illustrate the results which we have 
thus conjecturally obtained. On the one 
side, the Apocryphal Gospels, with “their 
grotesque and manifold extravagances, may 
supply exemplification, if any were needed, 
of the truth of our speculative surmises. 
Astothe dangers certain to beset the pro- 
duction of original histories of supernatural 
occurrences, these compositions are a 
curiously exact realization of all our 
inferred probabilities. ‘Their flaming and 
variegated tissue has woven an appropriate 
memorial of the influences that, inspiration 
supposed out of the question, conspired 
hopelessly to confuse the truth of the Gos- 
pel history. To all these dangers and 
more the preparation of the original rec- 
ords was naturally subject. On the other 
side, as to the matter of the mere multipli- 
cation of copies, extraordinary zeal, both 
friendly and hostile, in collation of manu- 
scripts, has finally exhausted itself, only to 
show, by its truly multitudinous array of 
supremely insignificant variations, how 
completely the business of transcription, 
as it were spontaneously, guarded itself 
against its own peculiar hazards. 

Once more: a third liability, involving a 
perhaps still graver embarassment, endan- 
gering to the integrity of the result, would 
beset the original committal of the scrip- 
tural revelations to writing. Admit the 
authors to have been men of clear percep- 
tions, of sound and practical judgment, in 
every way of perfect mental balance; ad- 
mit them, moreover, to have been men of 
the sincerest rectitude of intention (and 
we have now made very ample conces- 
sions), yet there was that necessarily im- 
plied im the very nature of the subject 
they treated which created a formidable 
possibility of lapses on their part into 
error, if not, indeed, an absolute impossi- 
bility of entire adherence to truth. No 
inconsiderable share (let this point be duly 
weighed)—no inconsiderable share of the 
divioe commuocications to men consisted of 
matters in themselves external to the 
sphere of human comprehension in gen- 
eral, while a yet larger share lay without 
the reach of the individual writers commis- 
sioned to receive them. There were tracts of 
history an!edating man’s advent on the earth, 
and stretching down bitherward through 
the long calm of the patriarchal times, 
over ages too of lust, of impious enterprise, 
of jarring ambitions, of cruel oppression, 
of protracted sufferings—tracts without 
path, without monument; there were high 
truths of theology, immutable laws of 
morality; there were type and shadow re- 
posing in rite and ceremony endlessly com- 
plex, but in all their complexity minutely 
adapted to prefigure new economies far 
forecast in the future; there were prophecies 
of untold space, given not for foreknowl- 
edge, but for ever-unfolding and cumula- 
tive subsequent demonstration, and, there- 
fore, concealed to the writers themselves no 
less than to the first hearers or readers in 
unintelligible symbol; there were doctrines 
of redemption surpassing angelic insight; 
there were mysteries of faith concerning 
other awaited states of existence, cast under 
altered conditions, transceuding sense and 
baffling knowledge—such were some of the 
difficult matters to be consigned to ‘‘ earthen 
vessels,” for conveyance without loss or 
damage along the line of the generations, 

Could these things be safely entrusted to 
the unassisted mental and moral powers of 
man? It is certainly not byperbole to say, 
in reply, that a process of the calculus might 
as safely be entrusted to the understanding 
and memory of a wild native Australian. 
But mark, the original accounts being sup- 
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posed somehow to have come into existence, 
no corresponding risk—that is, no risk 
correspondingly great—would attend the 
subsequent multiplication of copies. That 
some degree of similar risk imperiled the 
correctness of copies must, no doubt, be ad- 
mitted. The material point of difference is, 
that in the case of the original compositions 
no efficacious precautions of a non-super+ 
natural sort were possible; whereas in the 
case of transcription such guards were possi- 
ble and were actually applied. Take, for 
illustration, the traditional rule forbidding 
the Hebrew scribe to form so much as one 
characterfrom memory. Such precautionary 
rules had both their reason and their use. 
The natural propensity to modify and 
gloss was, notwithstanding every guard, 
evidently felt by the copyists. This 
is acknowledged by textual critics in their 
canon of recension, requiring that out of 
several manuscript readings, other things 
being equal, the most difficult should be 
chosen, it being presumable that the writer 
would exercise his discretion to modify the 
text and generally in the direction of greater 
simplicity. This temptation experienced 
by copyists, even under highly restrictive 
conditions, to indulge their individual beot 
will be instructive, if we permit it to remind 
us how greatly jeoparded would have been 
the integrity and purity of divine revels 
tions submitted from the very first freely to 
be warped and tinged by the various unin- 
fluenced, uncontrolled subjectivities of vol 
unteer writers, 

All these occasions of danger would, be- 
yond the possibility of their being effectually 
guarded against, have imperiled the unin- 
spired composition of the originals. Noone 
of these occasions of danger at all seriously 
affected the work of transcription. Of 
course, 1 do not forget that transcription 
of manuscripts is by no means the only 
process necessarily involved in the effective 
preservation of the Bible. Besides tran- 
scription by hand (or printing by the press), 
there would be required also upon occasion 
translation into different languages, and 
then the safe deposit and custodianship of 
the copies, either in the original tougues or 
in versions that might be produced. But 
the work of transcription may fairly be 
held to represent the rest of the processes 
necessarily involved in preserving the Bible 
ip, atleast, this one, which is the only essen- 
tial particular—namely, that the process 
easily and naturally tended to take care of 
itself. Evory other process involved in the 
effective subsequent preservation of the 
Bible, the Bible being supposed somehow 
once produced, would, like the process of 
transcription, be naturally subject to guards 
and checks adequate to secure the result 
against the entrance and coutinuance of 
vitinting errors. The process of first pro- 
duction, that alone, apart from special 
divine intervention equivalent to inspira- 
tion, would be without such sufficient guar- 
anties of accuracy in the result, 

There is difference amply enough, then, 
in the two cases—that of original composi- 
tion and that of subsequent reproduction— 
to warrant and even to demand a differ- 
ence of method in the divine economy. If 
the common providence of God was suffi- 
cievt to secure the preservation of the 
Bible, it was clearly not sufficient to secure 
its first composition. Our antecedent 
probability for inspiration, presumptively 
obtained, remains to us, therefore, unim- 
paired, re-enforced. We are confident in 
asserting that, so far as the finite may ven- 
ture to judge of the infivite, the All-Wise 
God could not neglect to inspire, where he 
had condescended to reveal, without com- 
mitting an apparent inexplicable careless- 
ness, Less imprudently, a legislative body 
might abandon its successive enactments, 
to take, with partisan presses and enterpris- 
ing publishers, their chance of safe and un- 
corrupt preservation, instead of having 
them engrossed aud recorded under its own 
supervision and authority. 

What is it now that has furnished us this 
antecedent probability for inspiration? I 
answer: The consideration of certain threat- 
eved dangers to divine revelation, against 
which we could imagine no other adequate 
protection. Have those threatened dangers 
been, in fact, averted in the Bible? Com- 
pletely, marvelously, We may, then, 
properly put the whole weight of the ante- 
cedent probability into the scale of positive 
evidence for the inspiration of the Bible; 
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and then, if we add the other consideration 
adduced—namely, the unexampled and un- 
explained dignity of Scripture—the argu- 
ment, we are well-nigh ready to say, grows 
too strong for further skepticism. The 
poet’s case had occurred. There was a 
knot worthy of a god to untie. Our God 
untied the knot. Hence, inspiration. 

Inspiration bas now been found vecessary 
for given parts of the Bible. The extent to 
which inspiration bas prevailed is still in- 
determinate. Cordially recognizing inspir- 
atton where inspiration is manifestly in- 
dispensable, do we not, however, find num- 
erous passages in Scripture—of plain narra- 
tive, for example—which might easily dis- 
pense with inspiration, which, indeed, 
would bardly allow of it? Such are those 
in which the writer tells the simple story of 
occurrences that fell under his own personal 
observation, in which, indeed, he takes 
pains to show us by what natural means he 
is qualified to know whereof he affirms. 
Whut need, what chance of inspiration 
here? Io short, however it may be with 
the doctrive of partial inspiration, is not all 
antecedent probability against the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration? That is our next 
question; but this next question let us hold 
for consideration in a paper to follow. 





A SONG. 
COME TO ME, DEAREST. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Come to me, Dearest, when I call; 
Come! Clear as the dawn ; 

Come, swift as the listening doe 
Springs to her bunted fawn. 


Come to we, Dearest, when I dream ; 
Come! Frésh as the dew, 

Pure as the tears of midnight gleam 
On passion-flowers new. 


Come to me, Dearest, once again ; 

Come! Like angel high 

Who stoops with chalice gods might drain, 
With life, to lips that die. 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


A SNOWLESS Winter is something strange 
for me, wanderer as I am. I bave seen 
nothing like it since my California experi- 
ence of ten years ago. Even in Florence 
Jast Winter we had several snowfalls. 
Some were mere petulant flurries, quickly 
chased away by the watchful sun or the 
irate rain, as mere interlopers; but one came 
like a thief in the night, and at dawn was 
two inches deep, to the dismay of the Flor- 
entines, Here we are now on the short, 
sudden slope of Winter, the incomplete and 
usually inclement month of February, and 
sunshine is abroad from morning till vight, 
and suow non est. In all the scason there 
hus not enough fallen or enough ice been 
formed to furnish the poor little street 
gamins with the immemorial missiles and 
slides which erst brought such innocent 
joy to their young hearts. They have been 
quite cut out of their privileges iu damag- 
ing the hats and coats of irascible old gen- 
tlemen and in laughing at rheumatic old 
ladies, as they slip on the pave and go crac / 
in bones or umbrellas. But we may catch 
it yet, or it may catch us and catch us nap- 
ping. I should not wonder if Winter, 
after his doing his ‘‘spiriting” so gently 
and passing on, should turn back and give 
us a taste of his bitterest quality. What a 
surprise it would be for the trees that have 
begun to bud, and the birds that have begun 
to warble love songs, and the daffodils and 
devisers of Spring novelties that have be- 
gun to blow! 

The coldest day of the season was, I 
think, the 21st of January. This was the 
anniversary of the death of Louis XVI, 
the day on which solemn masses are 
always said for the repose of his soul in 
the Chapelle Expiatoire. From early morn- 
ing to mid-day the services continue, then 
the officiating priests and the more pious 
and loyal of the assistants adjourn to St. 
Denis, where there are supplementary cere- 
monies over the handful of asbes and bones 
which was once royalty. Asa proposition 
had been brought before government and 
strongly urged by Deputy Jules Roche to 
close and expropriate this monumental and 
penitential temple built over the holy 


sepulcher of the Bourbonists, as some- 
thiog inimical to the Republic, there was 
an unusually large gathering of the faith, 
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fal. Urgent appeals had been made by roy- 
alist journals for a great manifestation, 
as a protest against the impious pro- 
ject of radicalism; and, though it 
must have sounded even totbem a little 
like an invitation to rally round the grave 
of Adam, many, as I said, responded. 
All St. Germain was there—blue blooded 
old aristocrats, and romantic young dev- 
otees and Legitimists, and priests galore. 
Among tbe notabilities were the Marquisde 
Dreux-Brezé, representative of the Count 
de Chambord (Henri Cinq), and his prophet, 
Count de Kenn. The Orleans princes 
came to the earliest mass, celebrated in the 
little chapel down-stairs, at the altar, which 
stands on the very spot where for twenty- 
one years reposed in obscurity and quick- 
lime the decapitated remains of the un- 
happy king and queen. Perhaps they also 
put up a prayer for the repose ef the 
wretched soul of their grandfather, that in- 
famous Philippe of Orleans, who, with an 
air of stern Roman virtue, voted for his 
kinsman’s death, and whose “* Zgalité” did 
not save bis own neck from the guillotine. 
The Chapelle is a small circular chamber. 
Ono the right of the altar is a group of 
statuary, representing Louis XVI, in royal 
robes, supported by angels, who needs 
must be strong of muscle; and on the left 
is the queen, supported by religion, in the 
shape of that good princess, Madame Eliz- 
abeth, of whom it is recorded that, when 
she wae called the first to ascend from the 
crowded tumbril tothe guillotine, all her 
companions about to die bowed reverent- 
ly before ber. It seems to me that no 
queen or empress ever recelved so granda 
mark of homage. At the base of these 
monumental figures, which are _ rather 
clumsy and unideal, were piied wreaths 
and crosses, mostly of stiff colored immor- 
telles and jet beads—very few natural flow- 
ers or even leaves. 1 remained on that 
occasion but a short time in the chapel, 
which was crowded to suffocation; and 
where I heard neither fine music nor elo- 
quent preaching, only dolorous chantiog 
aod droning lamentations over the repub- 
licanism and atheism of these degenerate 
days. On my way out, I was actually 
startled by meeting an abbé who borea 
wonderful resemblance to Louis XVI. He 
was tall, dark, and portly, with chin and 
forehead a little receding, yet looking 
every inch a king; stately and benign and 
proud withal. He certaiuly was a Bourbon 
aod bad a right to be there. 

The Chapelle Expiatoire had a narrow 
escape from destruction under the Com- 
mune. If the régime of petroleum had 
Jasted but a day longer, that and the beau- 
tiful Sainte Chapelle (that dainty, consum- 
mate flower of Gothic architecture) would 
have been offered up to the three revolu- 
tionary furies, miscalled Liberté, Egalité, 
and Fraternité, At the last sitting of the 
Council it was so decreed; but the 
Prussians blocked that little game. 

Only a few days previous to this eighty- 
ninth anniversary of the execution of Louis 
XVIth there died in the Boulevard Sebas- 
tipol the last witness of that momentous 
tragedy—one Widow Loudier, a worthy 
dame, who had reached the respectable age 
of 107 years. She was in many waysa 
very remarkable personage, never having, 
it is said, been ill or in any way disabled. 
In youth she was exceptionally strong. In 
old age she was vigorous and alert. She 
constantly ascribed her exemption from all 
the ills which ordinary flesh is heir to to 
her active and strictly temperate habits. 
She never dravk wine or spirits, but dis- 
tilled water, and she walked out 
every day, rain or shine. It would 
seem that her constitutional might 
have had a somewhat depressing effect 
on her morally, for it invariably included, 
say the newspaper statements, a visit to the 
gtave of her husband, who has been repos- 
ing in the Cemetery of Montmatre seventy- 
nine years. Was there ever such constancy 
and devotion? It wearies and oppresses 
one to think of it. Seventy-nine times 
three hundred and sixty-five! Let us hope 
it wasu’t so. What makes the story the 
more wonderful is that she took to herself 
a second husband, whom she also survived 
by many years. Not long ago she lost her 
youngest son, which grieved her very 
much, as he was barely sixty-nine and she 
had hoped he would live to be the staff of 
her old age. Retaining almost to the las; 
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her mental faculties, Madame Loudier’s 
conversation is said to have been most in- 
teresting and her remiviscences would 
have been valuable to a historian, Yet it 
was a little difficult to get entrain. She 
was not proud of ber great age and did not 
care to be reminded of it. She often 
seemed to forget it entirely, and would ex- 
claim, on hearing of the death of an octo- 
genarian: ‘‘Eh!eh! he wasvery old. Only 
think of it! Eighty!” Yet she loved to re- 
count, as a proof of her once great strength, 
how, during the wars of the Vendée, she 
saved the life of a wounded brother, when 
the cry was ‘‘ No quarter!” by bearing him 
away to a place of safety on her back. She 
was a bride of nineteen, when, on January 
21st, 1793, she went with her husband to 
witness the awful exhibition on the Place 
dela Révolution. The enterprising young 
couple made their way to the very foot of 
the scaffold and saw and heard all. 
Madame Veuve Loudier was wont to tell 
what a bitter Winter day that. was 
and to shudder as much with the memory 
of the cold as of the horror of the scene. 
Somehow, it comforted me to think of that 
cold weather on the chilly morning when I 
drove to the Chapelle Expiatoire, where I 
was obliged to remain waiting outside for 
some fifteen minutes, exposed to a savage 
northeast wind. The poor king, I thought, 
must have felt benumbed in body and mind 
and quite ready to depart from a world so 
cruel and comfortless. The keen edge of 
the descending steel was little more than a 
concentration of the chill and biting sharp- 
ness of the Winter air, of the unfriendliness 
of Nature and the inhumanity of man. 

While royalists andclericals were posing 
as victims of persecution about the empty 
tomb of their martyrs, in that ugly monu- 
ment on the Boulevard Haussmann, the 
Communists were still howling over the 
tyranny which had interfered with their 
pious projects on the anniversary of the 
death of Blanqui. Representatives from all 
the arrondissements of the capital and dele- 
gates from other cities, all with badges and 
bearing prodigious crowns of red immor- 
telles, rallied before the house, in the Boule- 
vard d’Italie, in which the ‘‘ martyr” died, 
whence they intended to march in an impos- 
ing procession to his tomb; but, this being 
forbiddeu by the prefecture, the police, a 
large force, undertook to disperse them. 
They resisted and shouted defiance and 
sedition. Then followed a series of skirm- 
ishes, and some forty Communist rioters 
were arrested, among them ‘‘ General” 
Eudes and the notorious Louise Michel. 
Thus, deprived of their leaders, the rank 
and file were so badly demoralized 
that only some four hundred made their 
way to Pére la Chaise, where they laid 
their sanguinary offerings on the tomb of 
Blanqui aud shouted ‘‘ Vive la Commune |” 
till all rang again. In lacking Louise 
Michel, ‘‘la grande citoyenne,” with her 
somber inspiration and her fiery and almost 
ferocious eloquence, they lacked all. The 
whole thing wasa funereal fiasco. It is true 
one excitable gentleman, Citoyen Winant, 
editor of that Communist and infidel organ, 
Ni Dieu ni Maistre, made over the grave 
an irate and inflammable oration, in which 
he glorified Blanqui as ‘‘le plus grande 
citoyen du monde” and proclaimed to the 
noisy little crowd of the living and the 
great silent company of the dead about him 
the brave and comforting principle of his 
journal: ‘‘ Neither God nor Master.” Then 
he deposited his red crown and felt better. 
When all the pilgrims turned away, the 
grave of the old Communist looked as 
though it had been swept over by a wave of 
blood. 

Mile. Louise Michel is a brave woman. 
When, the day after the struggle, in the 
Rue de la Roquette, she was brought before 
the bar of the Police Correctionelle and 
asked, with savage bluntness, her age, she 
did not flinch, but calmly answered: 
‘* Forty years.” There was no need for M. 
le President Paillet to pursue the painful 
interrogatory, after the manner of a brother 
magistrate, who, baving put the same ques- 
tion to an actress, well known for many 
years on the Parisian stage, and receiving 
the unexpected response, ‘‘ Twenty-five 
years,” smiled benignantly and said, in a 
tone of gentle encouragement: ‘‘ Continue, 
Madame.” 

Louise Michel was condemned to a 
fortnight’s incarceration. At the prison 
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she was received by a Sister of Charity, 
who proved to be the same who had charge 
of her in 1871. The two women, so 
strangely unlike in character, vocation, and 
destiny, greeted each other most warmly, 
which seems to prove that there is some 
good in la citoyenne and much good in ia 
religteuse. 

About this time Miss Reynolds, the lady 
Land-Leaguer, was given lodgings in Cork 
jail, for inciting tenants to refuse rent. In 
her case bail would have been accepted; but, 
in true martyr spirit, she preferred imprison- 
ment. Thus it is that these Old World 
heroines are demonstrating their claims to 
a political equality with men. Thisis their 
way of advocating and advancing women's 
rights. Yet, what do they gain? Our 
right to both political and civil pains and 
penalties has been generously acknowledged 
these many centuries. We can conspire 
and spy and help make war, and deal in 
petroleum and dynamite, and be imprisoned, 
exiled, shot, hung, and beheaded, with the 
best of them, our brothers; but when 
comes the time of victory and peace, with 
its honors and prizes, where are such of 
the conspiring, fighting, suffering, sacrific- 
ing women who survive? Very much in 
the background, my masters. It really 
seems to me that they are mad or witless 
women who, while handicapped with 
present disabilities, mix themselves up with 
perilous conspiracies or risk liberty and 
life in revolutions. In France, or Russia, 
or even Ireland they are merely so mapy 
cat’s-paws. In moral reforms women are 
invaluable. 

It is there that their zeal, their enthusiasm, 
their unselfish devotion can have “free 
course aud be glorified”; but in political 
agitations the zeal is too often divorced 
from discretion, the enthusiasm becomes 
passion, rash and violent, the devotion a 
fiery partisanship. Miss Parnell is more 
fierce in her invective, more peppery in her 
sarcasm, bolder and more imprudent in 
her denunciations and menaces than her 
brother, while Mrs. Besant outbullies Brad- 
laugh. 

These Irish and English heroines of the 
Land League and Labor Party run no serious 
personal risk. When the worst comes of 
their zeal or imprudence they can, after 
striking out valiantly and very effectively 
straight from the shoulder, fall back on the 
neutral ground of the dignity and impun- 
ity of Anglo-Saxon womanhood, and say 
to the faint-hearted government officials: 
“‘Coerce a woman, will you? You ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves.” This sort of 
argumentum ad hominem is generally conclu- 
sive; but for their continental sisters it is 
different. French gallantry, for instance, 
is quite of another sort. They have shot 
female patriots in Paris, and they may do 
it again. The great Louise has had a bitter 
taste of penal exile, from which experience 
she came forth not a wiser nor better 
woman, amnestied, but not subdued, harder 
and sterner and more determived than ever, 
though prematurely old and gray. On her 
long voyage to her native land her sad 
heart was not comforted by thoughts of its 
restored industries; of cheerful labor in 
green fields and fruitful vineyards; or by 
lcoking forward tothe light of her home 
fireside and the glow of welcome on dear 
bome faces; but by lurid visions of tumult 
and devastation; of a more terrible battle of 
class against class than ever yet has been in 
France; of the fierce toil of barricades; of 
streets running blood; of conflagrations and 
explosions, 

——" painting Hell on the sky.” 
She has dwelt on this one idea of the new 
revolution till her soul (originally a very 
noble one, made to mirror the serene blue 
of the heaven of truth and peace and love} 
has taken on its sanguinary hue, has been 
made ‘‘ one red” with Communism. Ina 
speech which she made yesterday, at the 
grave of her dearest friend, Mile. Marie 
Ferre (sister of Thecphile Ferre, a prom. 
inent member of the old Commune, who was 
executed at Sartory, and herself an ardent 
and courageous revolutionist), Louise Michel 
said: ‘‘When this grave is closed Marie Ferre 
will still live and serve as a model and an 
example to the ciloyennes of the Revolution. 
We have a work todo. Like her, let us be 
in the breach! Adieu, Marie Ferre, and 
Vive la Revolution /” 


feeling and the ‘‘oiee” with indescribable 
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orator and agitator. 

Yes, Louise Michel is brave—‘‘ awfully 
brave,” as our English friends would say; 
yet braver still was Sophie Perowskaia, 
that marvelous high-born Russian lady 
associated in so many perilous Nihilist 
plots and finally in the assassination of 
the late Emperor. Her life is a somber 
romatice, hardly to be believed. At six- 
teen she became converted to the fatal 
Socialistic doctrines and devoted herself to 
their propaganda. For twelve long years 
she labored without rest or respite and for 
the most part among the poorest and most 
miserable classes of her countrymen— 
the ignorant peasants, torpid and im- 
bruted—tesigning honor, wealth, and ease, 
aud submitting to the coarsest drudgery, to 
interminable journeys on foot, to hunger, 
cold, imprisonment, and exile, and finally 
to the dreadful work which led to certain 
death. She met her fate with Roman forti- 
tude and serenity. Her last act was to take 
leave of the four conspirators who were to 
perish with her; to kiss the cheek of the 
man she loved, to look into his eyes, to 
murmur his name, all in realizing that it 
was the last expression of human tender- 
ness, forever and ever, as, according to 
their dreary materialistic belief, they were 
all about to pass from Nihilism to Nihil. 

Yet, though marvelous the courage and 
constancy of these women and almost 
superhuman their self-sacrifice, they can 
never become the objects of the world’s 
loving reverence; never be the ideal hero- 
ines of liberation and liberty, because, with 
all these grand elements and attributes, 
they lack religious consecration and the 
seal on their lives of a pure and lofty 
womanhood. The homage we would offer 
is chilled on our lips and in our hearis, 
while there is yet something to move us 
profoundly in the mystic gifts and inspired 
utterances, the martial courage and child- 
like faith of Joan D’Arc, and in the serene 
and spotless maidenhood of Charlotte Cor- 
day, in her martyr-like spirit, self-dedicated 
as she was to her awful duty, in that pure 
intect which left her soul white, though her 
hands were red. it is, surely, somewhat 
strange that France, the country of light 
and frivolous women, has furnished the 
world with the two ideal heroines with 
whom we must compare all others—women 
whose faith in God and respect for their 
own womanhood help us to believe in their 
mission and honor them in the midst of a 
skeptical and mocking age. 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH 
has by no means closed the questioa con- 
cerning the date and authorship of the 
Pentateuch ; but he has opened it, and that 
is a good service. It is lawful nowand will 
never again be unlawful among English- 
speaking Christians to study the Old Test- 
ament as other books are studied; to in- 
quire of these sacred writings what they 
have to say for themselves. The strong 
words of Professor Stearns, of Bangor, and 
of Professor Fisher, of New Haven, and of 
Dr. Newman Smyth, just called to 
Audover, vindicating the rights of histor- 
ical criticism and condemning, in the 
sharpest terms, every attempt to make a 
man a heretic because he reverently tries to 
find out the truth about the Scriptures are 
signs of a more rational and courageous 
temper. In the words of Newman Smyth: 

‘‘The beginnings of intolerance toward 
more scientific views of revelation and in- 
spiration should be discouraged every where 
by all good men who believe that the Word 
of Goa is able to stand in its own command- 
ing truth, and that it does not need to be 
propped up by any mechanical devices of 
human invention. Free and thoughtful 
discussions, not ecclesiastical bulls, are 
what the interests of faith and the truth of 
God’s Word demand of ecclesiastical leaders 
at the present time.” 

Free and thoughtful discussions we are 
now and henceforth to have, and for this 
liberty within the ranks of Orthodoxy we 
are largely indebted to the courage, the 
learning, and the Christian spirit of Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith. 

The judgment of one who can make no 
claims to high scholarship ought to have no 
weight ia the determination of such a ques- 
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| tion; but, inasmuch as the discussion has 


been carried out of professional circles, and 
an attempt has been made to popularize the 
argument, it is open to any ove thus ad- 
dressed to testify how much is made clear 
to his own mind. 

Professor Robertson Smith maintains 
that the Pentateuch did not originate in the 
time of Moses. The Decalogue, as we learn 
from Professor Smith's article in the Zucy- 
clopedia Britannica more clearly than from 
his ‘‘ Lectures,” is, in his opinion, of Mosaic 
origin. Besides this, the short code of jaws 
contained in Exodus xxi—xxiii was left by 
Moses. A few other short-passages in Ex- 
odus and Deuteronomy claim for them- 
selves a Mosaic origin, and he does not 
dispute the claim; but the Decalogue, with 
the three chapters in Exodus referred to, 
which constitute what he calls ‘‘ The First 
Legislation,” were, according to Professor 
Smith, the only written laws possessed by 
the Jews before the time of Josiah. Under 
this law they lived for about nine hundred 
years, Then, asa result of the preaching 
of the prophets, the ‘‘ Deuteronomic Code” 
was produced, whose rule was short-lived, 
for the exile followed within balf a century. 
After the exile, the Levitical Law, found in 
the middle books of the Pentateuch, was 
developed and introduced by Ezra. 


The arguments to show that the body of 
the Pentateutb could not have been written 
by Moses vor in his time are marshaled 
and presented with much fullovess and with 
great literary skill by Professor Smith. ‘To 
show that the Levitical laws must have 
been written in Palestine, he refers to the 
terms for ‘“‘west” and ‘‘ south,” which 
could only have been formed in Palestine, 
west meaning ‘‘seaward,” while in the 
Sinaitic region ‘‘seaward” would have 
been north; and ‘‘ south” meaning “‘ Negeb- 
ward,” while ‘‘The Negeb ” was actually 
north of the wilderness of the wandering. 
This objection is not, however, insuperable. 
It is not'impossible that, in the various re- 
visions which, as all admit, took place in 
after years, the words signifying the points 
of the compass may have been corrected to 
correspond with Palestinian usage. A much 
more important consideration is the lack of 
local coloring in the narratives of the wan- 
dering. The marks of an eye-witness ap- 
pear but dimly in the topographical notices 
ot that part of the history; while in the 
records of the patriarchal times the locali- 
ities are vividly described. This seems to 
indicate that the narrative portions of the 
Pentateuch came from the hand of a writer 
who lived in Palestine, where Moses never 
lived. 

The fact that the Pentateuch contains 
various historical and topographical notices 
that could not have come from the pen 
of Moses is generally admitted by con- 
servative scholars; but by many of them 
these are regarded as only slight additions 
or corrections supplied by an editor and 
not affecting the integrity of the books. 
And many of those who hold to their com- 
posite character yet believe that large 
portions of them are of Mosaic origin; 
but Professor Smith asks us to believe that 
the Deuteronomic legislation was written 
pine centurics after the Exodus and tle 
Levitical Code afier the Exile. What are 
the reasons for this theory? 

1. The history contained in Judges, Ruth, 
and the two books of Samuel, covering 
a period of four centuries, is silent respect- 
ing the existence of any such book as the 
Pentateuch. There is not in all these 
books a solitary meniion of any books, or 
Scriptures, or wriiten laws possessed by the 
Israelites. The word law is not found in 
them. The Hebrew word torah (the sacred 
name for this sacred book) does not 
occur in this portion of the history. 
Neither Samuel nor Saul ever refers to 
any legislation or any literature left by 
Moses. If Samuel, io his consecration of 
Saul or of David, or in his various addresses 
to the people, made any reference to the ex- 
istence of any such books or laws, the his- 
torian has not preserved thereference. At- 
tempts are made to break the strength of 
this argument by showing that in other 
histories written by Christian men (like 
‘Governor Bradford’s ‘History of the 
Plymouth Colony”) the references to the 
Bible are not frequent, but the parallel is 
not established. In the ‘‘ Introduction ” to 
Bradford’s History, covering seven pages, 
there are sixteen express references to the 
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fervor and passion by the great dramatic Bible—twelve of them citations, with chap- | minute specifications about the construction 


ter and verse. If there were just one cita- 
tion from the Pentateuch in all these Old 
Testament books, the argument here pre- 
sented would lose much of its force. 
Another more important argument is the 
constant violation of the Levitical laws 
through all this period by the holiest men, 
who do not seem to know that they are do- 
ing avything irregular. Sacrifices are 
offered in various places, whereas the Levit- 
ical Jaw makes ita crime to offer sacri- 
fices at any place except the door of 
the sanctuary. Sacrifices are offered by per- 
sons not priests, whereas under the Levit- 
ical law it is death for any person other 
than a priest to offer sacrifices. By Sam- 
uel himself these infractions of tbe Levit- 
ical Jaw are constantly committed. He has 
a kind of circuit round which he rides, 
offering sacrifices from place to place, and 
he is not a priest at all. If we may 
take the language of these histories in 
its natural sense, the same violation of the 
law was>committed by David and by 
Solomon. They are said to have sacrificed 
to the Lord, and, although this is explained 
by the legal maxim, Qui facit per alium 
Jacit per se, the explanation is dubious. 
Certainly, the existence of local sanctuaries 
in various places, at which sacrifices were 
offered, was permitted down to the days of 
Hezekiah ; and this was a clear violation 
of one of the fundamental rules of the 
Levitical system. 

Professor Green, in his thorough and 
powerful criticism of Professor Smith’s 
theory, has succeeded in weakening some 
of the positions of the latter with respect 
to these infractions of the Levitical ritual. 
He shows that many of the altars built at 
the time of the Judges were built on the 
occasion of theophanies; that where God 
appeared to men an altar might be built 
and sacrifices offered. And he explains 
other of the apparent irregularities of this 
period with considerable success. Never- 
theless, he has not succeeded in giving an 
intelligible account of the conduct of 
Samuel, and this to my mind is the key of 
the whole position. His theory isthat, after 
the breaking up of the sanctuary at Shiloh, 
not only while the Ark was in the hands of 
the Philistines, but after it was returned to 
Kirjath-jearim, the whole Levitical system 
was in abeyance; the ritual could not again 
be acceptably celebrated until the people 
were in their proper relations with God; 
nevertheless, sacrifices must be offered, 
and, therefore, Samuel offered them himself, 
as occasion required, here and there in Pal- 
estine. According to Professor Green, this 
whole religious system of which we read in 
the life of Samuel is anomalous and pro- 
visional; a sort of jury-mast rigged by this 
great prophet to get the nation into the port 
of penitence after the shipwreck of their 
faith. I do not think the explanation 
credible. If these observances had been of 
this exceptional character, there must have 
been some allusion to the fact, some depre- 
catory word, some indication on the paf® of 
Samuel of the consciousness that he was 
engaging in irregular and abnormal rites; 
but there is nothing of the kind. 

Besides, Professor Green’s notion that 
Samuel was trying to lead the people into a 
repentance that should restore the sus- 
pended ritual is, unless I mistake, an eth- 
ical anachronism. ‘The ritual in question 
gives jhe law to repentance, provides the 
mode by which penitence is expressed and 
forgiveness secured; not only by individu- 
als, but especially by the nation. If Sam- 
uel could teach the people a genuine spir- 
itual repentance without the aid of this 
ritual, what was the need of restoring the 
ritual at all? Why go back to these “ beg- 
garly elements” if, even in a time of re- 
ligious declension, a higher religious law 
could be successfully enforced? 

Comparing the conduct of Samuel with 
that of those who went before him and of 
those who came after him, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that Samuel and his con- 
temporaries did not possess the Levitical 
laws in their completeness. Therefore, 
says Professor Smith, these laws did not 
exist in the days of Samuel. They were 
produced at a later date. But this is a rash 
and untenable theory. Professor Green's 
criticisms make it plain enough that many 
of the laws of the Pentateuch must have 





been written in the daya of Moses. It is 
pot credible that all those elaborate and 
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and transportation of the tabernacle are 
fictitious descriptions of a sanctuary that 
never was set up, and that all the number- 
less incidental reference to camp-life with 
which the Levitical legislation is crowded 
were imagined by some scribe of the Exile. 
Such a work of fiction as the Pentateuch is, 
on Professor Robertson Smith’s theory, I 
do not believe that Ezra or anybody of his 
time was capable of writing. 
On the whole, therefore, to sum up the 
case as it now stands in the mind of one of 
that great company of plain persons to 
whom the biblical critics have addressed 
their arguments, the two schools may fairly 
be said to have devoured each other. Exch 
has raised insuperable objections to the 
theory of the otber; neither has constructed 
a tenable theory. It is incredible that 
Samuel had ever read the Levitical law; it 
is equally incredible that that law was not 
written until the Exile. It seems probable 
that the great body of the laws contained in 
the Pentateuch were framed in the Mosaic 
age, probably by Moses himself; that they 
passed out of sight for a long period, a 
much simpler ritual, orally transmitted, 
taking their place; that they were finally 
recovered, and the historical portions added 
by some authorized writer, whose materials 
were partly documentary and partly tradi- 
tional and who freely wove together the 
laws and the traditions in his hands, Just 
when the Levitical system in its complete- 
ness was restored it is not easy to tell; 
probably not fully before the days of Jo- 
siah, and then only briefly, for the triumph 
of the reformers was cut short by the Cap- 
tivity. And, though the Pentateuch as we 
now have it was never consistently en- 
forced among the Jewish people until after 
the Exile, it did not then originate; a 
great part, if not the greater part of its 
statutory regulations had been committed 
to writing nearly a thousand years before. 

Such is a provisional theory, held with 
no tenacity, by one who bas read most of 
what these latest writers have to say about 
the Old Testament, whois not at all cer- 
tain that anybody has yet got at the rights 
of the matter, who trusts ‘‘that the Lord 
has more truth yet to break forth out of his 
Holy Word,” and who believes that we may 
well defer our dogmatism on this whole 
subject until a reverent scholarship has 
subjected the questions now at issue to a 
fuller investigation. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





THE RECORDS OF A FAMILY. 


BY CHRISTIEN REID. 








Ir fell to my lot, some little time ago, to 
look over some old papers. They were 
family records and correspondence, pre- 
served after the fashion of the time, as hav- 
ing cost too much labor to be lightly de- 
stroyed. 

There would be a sheet of foolscap, and 
our young people hardly know what that 
is, closely written on three sides; then the 
two ends were folded down, and the portion 
turned in also filled; and then, when folded 
again in letter form, the pert under the 
flap, by the seal, was also written over. In 
one or two cases the seal tore out some 
words, in the opening, that were not so easily 
supplied. The postage in those days was 
ten and eighteen or twenty-five cents, ac- 
cording to the distance. The law also read 
“for each piece of paper,” so that a con. 
scientious man, in sending a Jaw paper, 
would not put on the paper seals, unless he 
paid the extra postage on them. 

Nowadays, if you wish to writeanything 
private or that you do not wish preserved, 
you can write iton a slip of paper and have 
it burned, even if the letter iskept. Then 
it must come into the body of the letter, for 
no second piece of paper could be allowed. 

The family to whom these papers be- 
longed was rather exceptionally good, up- 
right, and prosperous. They were Christian 
people, educated, cultivated; there were no 
‘*black sheep” among the sons; all did 
well and served God and their country in 
theirtime. And the daughters were “ honor- 
able women.” You would seldom find a 
fairer family record. 

But the letters! They only proved the 
truth, which none of us who have lived 
long can doubt, that the world is full of 





trouble. 
“ Man ts born to trouble,” 


It was evident they did not all think alfke. 
There was one letter from a sister to av ab- 
sent one, telling her experience on arriving 
at home from a visit. She had ventured to 
make some purchases, and it would seem 
that it was the kabit of the family to talk 
over any such plan and to approve the 
making of any purchases before a daughter 
ventured upon it. So she tells how the 
mother blamed her, the older sister blamed 
her, she records some tears that she shed, 
then some exchanges were proposed, and 
some other member of the family took the 
garment which she had chosen, and so on. 
In the end, baving borne all the blame and 
made all the sacrifices, she writes cheerfully 
that her brother took her part and all is 
quiet and serene. 

The sons seem to have had some stormy 
times; nothing wrong, but differences of 
opinion. And, when people are all con- 
scientious and differ, who shall set them 
right? One of them, spparently, did not 
marry to suit his family; but the thing was 
done. They bad, apparently, not learned 
the important lesson ‘‘to submit to the in- 
evitable.” It did not turn out badly in the 
end. Much good came of it, and, apparently, 
they learned to make tue best of it, for iv 
the letters there is no further complaints 
and he is not in disfavor. 

There are curious records of long jour- 
neys, taking days, where now we need only 
hours. ‘*QOalled at three o’clock in the 
morning,” anda long stage-coach ride be- 
fore they stopped for brenkfast. Detained 
by floods, bridges washed away, whecls 
buiied in mud—in some places not even 
siage-coacbes, No wonder there was long 
consultation over and preparation for a 
journey. 

I have enid that the course of life in this 
Christian family was not all complete bliss 
aud happiness. Perhaps they grew better 
es they grew older—many things are soft- 
ened by time; at any rate, they wrote fewer 
letters and wrote, perhaps, less freely. 
But, aside from the fact that there was 
nothing elysian in their family estate, an- 
other fact was very striking. This was the 
cootinued depeudence of the daughters of 
the family who remaived at home unmar- 
ricd. The sous were educated, had their 
portions, nud departed, The many daughters 
“ho married were amply provided for. 
Those who staid were utterly dependent, 
until death gave them their inheritance. 

Now, there is po reason in the nature of 
things why a daughter should pot bave her 
portion and have the coutrol of it. Ina 
few rare instances this has been done; but 
many could echo the words of a woman of 
middle age: “I'd give anything if 1 had a 
little, even a small portion, that was my 
very own, to do as I pleased with, and so 
that, if I chose to deny myself, I should be 
uble to do so.’ 

Perhaps some day, in these days of prog- 
ress, this right or claim will be recognized 
by men, If they once could be made to try 
the asking for money every time they might 
bappen to want it, and that not only as 
boys, but when they have come to years of 
discretion, they might uuderstund the sort 
of slow, intermittent martyrdom to which 
some women ure subjected. 

The story is told of a high caste-woman 
in Bengal, whose clothes took fire and she 
slowly burned to death, because the laws 
of caste did not permit her to call to her 
help men who were in the 
And a woman's paper adds: 


next room. 
“And here 
women quietly submit to disfranchisement 
the wrong of unequal laws.” We 
might add: To the slow torture of the want 
of money, to which she knows she has an 
undoubted right. 


aud 


New York Ciry 
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QueeN ExizasetnH of Roumania, who is 
well known as an author and artist, under the 
pseudonym of * Carmen Sylva,’’ usually works 
in asmall bunting chdlet, near the King’s new 
Summer palace, perched bigh up in a forest on 
a mountain. Here the Queen bas arranged an 
artistic studio, looking on the forest and a rip- 
pliog brook, while a tame bear cub gambols 
on the grass beneath. Her Majesty is very ro- 
mantic, owing in a great measure to her rural 
life when young. Brought up on a farm, she 
spent most of her time runuing about the 
country or working in the gardev. Later she 
took to studying with immense ardor and 
wantetl to become a schodlmistress. Skilled in 


all ancient languages, the Queen is uo less 
acquainted with modern tongues. She is vow 
writing a poem, “Abasuerus.” 





THE HOLY GHOST IN THE CHURCH. 
A SERMON. 


PREACHED Berore THe FourtTn Provincia, Roman 
CATHOLIC CoUNCIL OF CINCINNATL 





BY THE RIGHT REV. CASPAR H. BORGESS, 
Bisnop oF DerTrorr. 


“And I will ask the Father, and he shall give you 
another Paraclete, that he may abide with you for- 
ever.” —JOHN xIV, 16. 


My Lords, Rev. Fathers, and Beloved Christians : 


WE read in the Gospel of St. Mark: And 
Jesus, going up intoa mountain, called unto 
him whom he would, and they came to him. 
And he made that twelve should be with him, 
and that he might send them to preach. It 
was the call of divine love; it was the thrilling 
and fortifying touch of Heaven; and it kindled 
within the hearts of the twelve apostles the 
mysterious fire which filled them with a sudden 
ardent desire of obeying this summons of 
divine love. They felt themselves drawn to 
their Divine Master by such an unaccountable 
warmth and eagerness and animated with 
such a spirit of generosity that they forgot all 
other ties of attachments and love and aban- 
doned all that was dear to them, without a 
single regret. They gave themselves to God, 
and rested in the embrace of divine love, to 
prepare for the sublime office of the apostol- 
ate, “to be gent to preach.’’ For three years 
they enjoyed this singular privilege; for three 
years they drank heavenly wisdom from the 
pure fountain of life; for three years they 
witnessed the innumerable miracles wrought 
by the Saviour and lived in the midst of the 
stupendous manifestations and evidences of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ; for three years 
they fed on the manna of heaven, which filled 
their souls with the plentitude of the Redeem- 
er’s love. The union between them and Jesus 
Christ was cemented by the fire of divine love ; 
it fully and abundantly satisfied all the long- 
ings of their hearts and filled their souls with 
rapturous delight and heavenly bliss. 

It is difficult to imagine, but impossible to 
express in words the saddening surprise, the 
overwhelming amazement, and the stunning 
shock caused by the solemn announcement of 
their dvar Lord that he must leave them. The 
hour had come in which Jesus Christ must 
instruct his apostles, whom he loved with divine 
love, that, having fulfilled the mission for which 
he bad become ircarvate, baving offered the 
stupendous sacrifice of redemption aud opened 
the treasure of his infinite merits for the justi- 
ficatiou and sanctification of immortal souls, he 
will ascend amidst the triumph and jubilee of 
avgel hosts to the throue of his eternal glory 
and majesty. Let us try even faintly to realize 
the sorrow aud the anguish which flooded the 
hearts of the apostles when for the first time 
they beard their dearly-beloved Lord and 
Saviour say: ‘“‘Igo.’’ Yes, you weep and 
lament; but I must go. You love me and I 
love you ; but I cannot remain with you as your 
visible Paraclete, your advocate, your in- 
structor, your guide, and intercessor. I must 
go. But be consoled and comforted in your 
agouy of your souls, for I love you and will 
not leave you orphaus. I will ask the Father, 
aud he shall send you auotber Paraclete, that 
he way abide with you forever. This Paraclete 
is the Holy Ghost, the third person of the most 
adorable Trinity, who proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, who is covsubstantial with the 
Father and the Son, who is God. Wheu be 
cMres he sball be to you what I have been— 
your advocate, your instructor, your guide and 
iutercessor. He will fill your hearts to over- 
flowing with all joy, replenish your souls with 
the exuberance of divine love, etc. ‘* He will 
teach you all things and bring al! things to 
your minds, whatsoever I shall have said to 
you.’’ We are indebted, humanly speaking, 
to this pathetic but sublime seene—to the 
overwhelming affliction and heart-rending sor- 
row of the apostles; for our Divine: Saviour 
avails himself of the occasion to explain to 
them his most gracious and sacred intentions 
regarding his Church and the divine substitute 
whom the Father would send immediately 
after bis ascension to Heaven. It behooves us, 
therefore, in spirit to kneel at the feet of our 
Redeemer and learn from him the merciful 
promise of the ‘‘other Paraclete’’; the office 
of love which be is to fulfill; and the guar- 
anty of divine security which we have in him, 
as the head of the mystical body of Christ on 
earth. 

I. Jesus Christ, by calling his apostles, laid 
the foundation of his Church, established 
and officered the spiritual kingdom of God 
upon earth, and created ‘‘ His Spouse,’”” which 
he sanctified and enriched with his infinite 
treasures as his mystical body. This Church 
he built on the immovable end imperishable 
rock of his own creation, “nor the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against her.*’ She shall be 
‘* the grounfl and pillar of truth’’; she shall be 
“the one fold under one Shepherd.” 

He gives us bis own assurance that be will 
shield, protect, and defend her forever. “Behold 
I am with you all deys, even to the consumma- 
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tion of the wotld.” The question which 
naturally here presents itéelf is this: Did our 
Lord make any provisions for continuing this 
immediate divine protection in his Church 
after his departure to the Father? Was the 
infant Church, which was under an infallible 
personal teacher and guide, intended, as soon 
as Christ and the Apostles had departed from 
this world, to be left to her own resources, to be 
the prey and sport of speculators and infidels, 
and to be left without such supervatural assist- 
ance as would be an absolute guaranty against 
error, corruption, and apostasy? Wasshe, who 
bad been under the personal supervision of her 
Divine Founder, to be left without a substitute 
of equal authority and equal infallibility ? 
Our answeris: No, thatisimpossible; for the 
Church which has been established by God and 
has a mission to fulfill by biscommand must 
continue under the guidance and protection of 
an infallible authority until she has fulfilled her 
divine commission, But what reason dictates 
the Holy Scriptures fully and satisfactorily de- 
termine for us. 

“And I willask the Father, and he shall give 
you another Paraclete. The Spirit of truth 
whom the world cannot receive because it 
seeth him not nor knoweth Him; but you 
shall know Him, ‘ because he shal) abide with 
you and shall be in you.’ ‘*These things I 
have spoken to you, remaining with you. But 
the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, ‘ he shall teach 
you all things and bring all things to your 
mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you.’”’ 
And in the Acts of the Apostles we are in- 
structed of the fulfillment of, the promise 
given by the Saviour. ‘‘ And when the days of 
the Pentecost were accomplished, they were 
altogether in the same place; and suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven, as of a 
mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole 
house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared tothem cloven tongues as it were of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them; ‘and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost,’ and they 
began to speak with divers tongues, according 
asthe Holy Ghost gave them tospenk.” In 
the the text quoted our Divine Saviour 
teaches, as plainly aud distinctly as words can 
possibly express it, that the divine substitute 
whom the Father should send is the Holy 
Ghost, the third person of the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity ; and that he shal] come not as an 
influence, but asa Person, and that He shall 
dwell io the Church as personally as Christ did 
before his ascension; but, as the Holy Ghost 
has not assumed a body and become incarnate, 
this personal presence in the Church is not a 
visible presence, as tbat of Christ was. The 
Holy Ghost himself bears testimony of his 
real personal presence in the Church, causing 
the evangelist to represent him as audibly 
speaking to the apostles: ‘* And, as they were 
ministering to the Lord and fasting, the Holy 
Ghost said to them, ‘Separate me Saul and 
Barnabas for the work to which 1 have taken 
them.’’? Again: ‘They [Pauland Timothy] 
were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word of God in Asia.” And, again, the 
apostles, in couucil assewbled, write: “ Forit 
hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us 
to lay no further burden upon you.’’ These ex- 
pressions clearly prove that the Holy Ghost 
was present ip every person, teaching and 
guiding the Church as Christ hed done before his 
departure. These evidences, moreover, estab- 
lish the certainty that the Holy Ghost, the Par- 
aclete promised by Jesus Christ and sent by 
the Father and the Son on Pentecost Day, is the 
real, personal, divine substitute for Christ 
and the head of the mystical body—his 
Chureh—teaching, guiding, and counseling her, 
‘bringing all things to ber mind, whatsoever 
Jesus Christ has revealed.’’ 

The objection may be advanced that the 
Holy Ghost does no longer govern the Church, 
because he uo Jouger descends in the form of 
tongues ‘‘as it were of fire,’ His voice is no 
longer heard, and he does no longer take an 
external active part in the government and ad- 
ministrations of the Church. This objection, it 
will be observed, is wholly based on erroneous 
suppositions. In the first place, both the 
promise of the Redeemer and the office which 
the Paraclete was sent to fulfill established 
the fact that the Holy Ghost, having been seat 
and descended in the visible form of tongues 
as it were of fire on Pentecost Day, was to be 
in and abide with the Church forever; and, 
therefore, of course, he does no longer descend 
in the form of tongues into the Church, in 
which be already dwells. In the second place, 
the supposition is not true that the visible, 
audible, or external manifestations are essen- 
tial as proofs of the real personal presence of 
the Divine Spirit. We will readily understand 
this from the fact that we know that we bave 
a soul, a substance separate and distioct from 
the body which it inhabits; but we have 
never seen this soul nor heard it speak, yet we 
are fully conscious of the existeute of our 
soul within us, by its manifestations through 
the mind, the intelJect, and the organism of our 
body. St. Augustine uses the same simile in 





explaning this point: “ What the soul is to the 
body of a man, that the Holy Ghost is to the 
body of the Ohureh. What the Holy Ghost 
does to the whole Church, that the soul does in 
all the members of one body. But see what 
you must beware of—to watch over and fear. 
In the body of 8 man it may happen that a 
member (the hand, the finger, or the foot) may 
be cut off. Does the soul follow the severed 
member? While it was in the body it was 
alive; but, cut off, its life is lost. Soa manis 
a Christian and a Catholic while he is alive in 
the body of the Church; but, cut off, he 
becomes a heretic. The Holy Ghost does not 
follow the ampatated limb.” In the third 
place, the Holy Ghost is now heard and does 
continue to take an active part in the govern- 
ment of the Church; because he speaks 
through the constituted authority and governs 
by the laws which he has caused to prevail. He 
speaks through the decrees which are drawn 
up and promulgated in bis name. He speaks 
through the unity and concord in the Church 
throughout Christendom, in all things per- 
taining to the doctrine of faith and morals. 
In short, the Hqly Ghost speaks through the 
luster of the sanctity, the grand interior peace 
and harmony, and the restlees eagerness for 
the salvation of souls in the Church into which 
he descended and became, as it were, incarnate 
on Pentecost Day. 

II. But, the fact being established that the 
Holy Ghost did descend into and take posses- 
sion of the Church, as at the head of the mys- 
tical body of Christ, and that his personal 
presence does not in any way depend on the 
will of man, but solely on the Divine Will, the 
necessary consequence admits of no doubt, of 
no contradiction, and of no gainsaying that 
the same Divine Spirit must continue in the 
supreme contro] and exercise the supreme 
authority over her until she has entirely ful- 
filled the mission for which she was called into 
being. ButJesus Christ established the Church 
for the salvation of souls, and subsequently 
her mission must submit as long as there are 
souls to be saved. Therefore, the Holy Ghost 
must abide in her and contioue in supreme 
control and autbority over her forever—to the 
end of time. 

If we review the instructions of our Divine 
Saviour avd carefully examine the mission 
which the Holy Ghost was sent to execute, the 
Word of God will corroborate our conclusion. 
“The Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth—shall 
abide with you forever.” “He shall teach 
you all things, be shall teach you all 
truth.”” ‘*He shall bring all things to your 
mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you’’—i.., 
whatever Jesus Christ bad revealed to his 
apostles, either in the secret chamber, or in 
his public instructions, or in his special revela- 
tion, made after his triumphant resurrection 
from the dead, “speaking to them of the King- 
dom of God,”’ during the forty days before his 
glorious ascension into Heaven. 


From these testimonies of our Saviour the 
conclusion is evident that the Holy Ghost was 
sent and took possession of the Church as her 
divine teacher ; that he enunciates through her 
whatsoever Jesus Christ has revealed in its 
original purity, and that he must continue 
ber guide and teacher, exercising supreme 
contro) avd authority over her “forever.” 
Henee, it follows that the Holy Ghost is per- 
sonally in the Church as her divine teacher 
and guide as truly at this moment as in the 
days of the apostles, and that he inust continue 
in that office of love as loug as there are souls 
to be saved—to the end of time. And this is 
our divine guarauty au4 absolute security 
against error and corruption. 

If this truth is denied, the promise of Jesue 
Christ is made void, and, in consequence, the 
divinity of Christ, the work of redemption, and 
the entire Christian dispensation is denied, and 
Christianity is at once swept from the face of 
the earth. But, if, on the other band, we are 
sincere in our faith in the divinity of Christ—if 
we believe him to be the Son of God made map, 
and confess, with the apostles, ‘‘ We know that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God,” if we are 
thoroughly convinced that ‘‘ He is the way, the 
truth, aud the life,” we must also believe bim 
teaching us tbat the Holy Ghost shal] abide in 
bis Church as ber infallible teacher and guide, 
in the strict performance of every function 
which God has commanded her to perform for 
the promotion of his glory and the benefit of 
mavkind. This doctrine St. Augustine ex- 
presses in a manner peculiarly his own, in bis 
sermon on the Feast of Pentecost : 

“Therefore, the Holy Ghost on this day de- 
seended into the temple of his apostles, which 
he had prepared for himself, as a shower of sanv- 
tification. He came no more as a transient 
visitor, but as « perpetual comforter aud as an 
eternal inhabitant. He came, therefore, on his 
disciples no longer by the grace of visitatior, 
but by the very presence of bis majesty ; and into 
those vessels no longer the odor of the balsam, 
but the very substance of the sacred unction 
flowed down, from whose fragrance the breath 
Of the whole world was to be made partakers 





of God.” 














March 23, 1882.) 


e 
the words of Cardinal Manning: ‘‘ The office 
of the Holy Ghost consists in the following 
operations : Ist. In the original illumination and 
revelation in the minds of the apostles and 
through them to the Church throughout the 
world. 2d. Inthe preservation of that which 
was revealed, orin the prolongation of the light 
of truth by which the Church in the beginning 
was Mfluminated. The light of the Church 
never waves, but igs permanent. The city has 
no need of the sun, nor of the moon to shine in 
it; for the glory of God doth enlighten it and 
the Lamb is the light thereof. 3d. In assist- 
ing the Church to conceive with greater full- 
ness, explicitness, and clearness the original 
truth in all its rejations. 4th. In defining 
that truth in words and in creating a sacred 
terminology which becomés a permanent tra- 
dition and a perpetual expression of the orig- 
inal revelation. And, lastly, in the perpetual 
enunciation and proposition of the same im- 
mutable truth in every age, the Holy Spirit, 
through the Chureb, enunciates to this day the 
original revelation with an articulate voice 
which never varies or falters. Its Voice to-day 
is identical with the voice of Jesus Christ. 
‘He that heareth you heareth me.’ It is the 
voice of Jesus Christ himself, for ‘the Holy 
Ghost receives of the Son that which he de- 
clares to us.’”’ 

This office the Holy Ghost has fulfilled in the 
Church of Christ from the Day of Pentecost to 
the present. It is the continued miracle of his 
omnipotent grace, and it is our divine guaran- 
ty to-day, as it has been io the past ages and 
will be to the end of time. We will let St. 
Chrysostom, of the fourth century, speak our 
miud in his grand eloquence: ‘There is 
nothing equal tothe Church. Speak notto me 
of walls and arms; for walls time destroys, 
but the Church never grows old. Walls bar- 
barians demolish; but the Church not even 
demons can overcome. That these are not 
words of boast the facts themselves attest. 
How many have waged war against the Church 
and have ignobly perished? Such is the 
mightiness of the Church that, warred against, 
she conquers; devised against, she overcomes ; 
spoiled with insults, she is made moreresplend- 
ent; she receives wounds, but sinks not 
beneath the ulcer; she is agitated by the 
waves, but not submerged; she is tempest- 
tossed, but suffers no shipwreck; she 
wrestles, but is not overthrown; she enters 
the contest with champions, but is not con. 
guered. 

‘* Witbdraw not from the Church, for nothing 
{s stronger than the Church. Thy hope is 
the Church; thy salvation is the Church ; thy 
refuge is the Church ; slie is higher than Hea- 
ven, more extended than the earth. For that 
reason, to show her firmness and stability, the 
Scriptures call her a mountain; a virgin, be- 
cause of her incorruptibility ; a queen, on ac- 
count of her magnificence; and a daughter, by 
reasun of her relation to God.” 

It is our grand privilege to belong to this vir- 
gio mother, the Church ; to be enrolled mem- 
bers of this “‘ spouse of Christ” ; to be within the 
firmness and stability of this “‘mountain” of 
divine strength ; and to lnow that in the midst 
of the ragiug storms, inthe midst of the most 
imminent dangers, in the face of the most 
formidable enemies and their concentrated 
malice and fury the Church will prove not 
only unconquered, but come forth from the 
contest ‘‘ fair as the moon and resplendent as 
thesun.”’ As children of this Church, you are 
here assembled to offer “‘ the incense of prayers 
to the s.ints’’ on the “‘ golden altar before the 
Throve of God,” that the Holy Spirit may send 
forth therays of divine light into the hearts and 
minds of all who have been called to this Pro- 
vincial Council. The venerable prelates of thig 
ecclesiastical province are assembled, it is true, 
with the expressed permission of the sovereign 
Pontiff ; but not under the immediate direction 
and personal supervision of the visible head of 
the visible Church of Jesus Christ. But they 
have not come to discuss questions of faith, 
which prerogative belongs to the Universal 
Church and to the infallible vicar of Christ, 
the successor of St. Peter. They are assembled 
to deliberate on questions of discipline for the 
portions of the fold of Jesus Christ which has 
been committed to their pastoral ebarge. 
They meet ip council in the name of Jesus 
Christ; they meet under the guidance aud in- 
structions of the Holy Ghost; they ask you to 
wnite with them in fervent supplications, that 
their deliberations and decrees may be for the 
houor and the glory of God and in promoting 
the salvation of souls. 

—EEE 

THERE seems to be considerable discontent 
among foreign astronomers at the reported 
decision of the commissions not to employ 
photography at the coming Transit of Venus. 
Mr. Maunder, of Greenwich Observatory, read 
paper at alate meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society advocating its use and recom- 
mending that the position of the planet be re- 
my nangeutnan mub-pee instead of the 

provision for photo- 
Erdphié Observathamd may yet ba made. 
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BisHor Coxs. 


Tae hymns of this prelate may be found in 
the books of every American communion ex- 
cept hisown. For this abnormal fact bis own 
imperious modesty must be held responsible. 
Had he not been one of the compilers of 
“Hymns for Church and Home” (1859—60), 
some of his compositions, by that time pretty 
well known, would surely have been admitted 
to that influential selection ; and, as a member 
of the Hymnal Committee, ten years later, he 
wottld not ollow anything of his own to be 
inserted, though several were proposed by bis 
colleagues. So one must look for them in 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist books, or in the author’s early vol- 
umes of verse—‘‘Christian Ballads,’’ 1840; 
‘Athanasion and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
1840—42; “Lays, Meditative and Devotional,”’ 
appended to ‘‘ Halloween,” 1844. But the 
best of them all and one or two others are of 
later date. 

“ O where are kings and empires now ?” 
This, as now very widely used, consists of 
portions altered from stanzas 6, 8, and 7 of the 
ballad headed ‘‘ Chelsea,”’ which first appeared 
in the Churchman, 1839 or thereabouts. 

The “ Ballads’’ (1840) also afford a familiar 
Christmas carol, and a stanza, the penultimate 
of ‘‘ Chronicles,” sometimes used in England: 

“Now pray we for ourcountry.” 

“How beauteous were the marks divine.” 
Judged by home usage, this is his most suc- 
cessful piece. Few recent collections pass it 
by. Dr. Schaff (‘‘ Christ in Song’’) says it was 
written 1838; the auchor has unfortunately 
preserved no minute nor certain memory of 
the date of this, as of some others. The 
“Hymn to the Redeemer,’ of which it is a 
part, appeared in ‘‘ Lays,” 1843—-4. It began: 

“ When o’er Judea’s vales and hills, 
Or by her olive-shaded rills, 
Thy weary footsteps went of old, 
Or walked the lulling waters bold, 
How beauteous,” etc. 
Tie rest of the familiar verses are more or 
less altered from stanza second, and parts of 
the last three, of the original, which has seven 
of eight lines, ending : 
“My passions lull, my spirit calm, 
And make this lion-heart a lamb; 
And give me, all my life, to be 
A sacrifice to love and Thee!” 
A pair of vigorous and popular spiritual 
songs, headed “ Watchwords” and “The 
Heart’s Song,” appeared in ‘‘ Athanasion,’’ 
1840: 
“ We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time.” 
This had ten single stanzas; the other had 
tbree, of eight lines, end Dr. Coxe thinks it 
was first published about 1839. 
“In the silent midnight watches, 
List thy bosom door.” 
The present Methodist Hymnal has this. 


The “‘ Lays” published with ‘‘ Halloween”’ 
include most of our autbor’s lyrics, among 
them several which have gained or deserved 
celebrity as hymns. 

“There is a land like Eden fair, 
But more than Eden blest.” 
One, for ‘American Missions,” might have 
superseded or, at least, won a place beside 
the less musical and more mechanical verses of 
Onderdonk on this theme. This and the next, 
Dr. Coxe thioks, were written or printed 
“about 1839.”’ 
“ Who is this with garments gory ?” 
A fine paraphrase, for use ‘‘in Holy Week.” 
Found in one or two Anglican books, anti the 
last stanza— 
“ flail. gi} hail, thou Lord of glory !”— 
in a Lutheran collection. 
“ Saviour, sprinkle many nations.” 
This was “begun on Good Friday, 1850, and 
completed in 1851, in the ground’ of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; first published in England, 
by the Rev. E. Hawkins, that year.” It thus 
won its first and chief audience across the 
water, being admitted even by the careful and 
exclusive ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,”’ 
while at home it is thus far confined to a few 
of our best collections. It may be personal 
taste, but some of us consider this the most 
beautiful and pathetic of mission hymns. 
What stanza has more tender humaneness, 
more of the genuine Epiphany feeling than 
this ? 
“ Far aud wide, though all unknowing, 
Pants for Thee each mortal breast; 
Human tears for Thee are flowing, 
Human hearts in Thee would rest. 
Thirsting, as for dews of even, 
As the new-mown grass for rain, 
Thee they seek, as God of Heaven, 
Thee as Man for sinners slain.” 
On Ascension Day, 1858, at &t. James’s Col- 
lege, Maryland, was written the Communion 


“ Reds ef Jeaua, © sweet food.” 





This was printed for private use, with the text 
“Arise and eat, because the journey is too 
great for thee’? (I Kings xix, 7). It soon 
found its way into a Lutheran collection, and 
later into the Baptist ‘Service of Song,”’ 
1871, 

Some later lyrics by Bishop Coxe bave ap- 
peared in Tae INDEPENDENT, and one of them, 
he says, “I think more worthy to be called a 
hymn than any of my poor little ditties.’ 
This begins 

“Breath of the Lord, O Spirit blest,” 
and is for Whitsunday. It appeared 1878, but 
was written ‘‘many years previously and kept 
till it could be made less unworthy of its great 
subject.” It may be found on page 815 of the 
Schaff-Gilman “‘ Library of Religious Poetry.” 

The privilege of using this writer’s bymns is 
withheld only from those of bis own spiritual 
house, for a reason which has been mentioned 
and which, one may hope, will not become a 
precedent. He has said: ‘‘When I am gone, 
should the Church sing any words of mine, of 
her own free choice (it would be far sweeter to 
anticipate than worldly fame), I should be 
honored, indeed.’ But, since they were already 
sung by so many others, why should tbey not 
also be sung by his own people, even during 
bis life-time ? 

Lenien UNIVERsrTyY. 


Fine Arts. 
THE PAINTINGS OF MR. WILLIAM 
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ir we were asked to name the finest gallery 
of art in America, we should say, without hes- 
itation, that it is that of Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt. In saying this we are not unmindful 
of many of the excellent public and private 
collections already gathered in our leading 
cities; nor would it be too strong a state- 
ment to assert that there is no similar collec- 
tion in Europe at the present time that is 
better qualified to give a corrett view of the 
leading traits of art progress in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The impression one 
carries away, after seeing this noble gallery, is 
one of harmonious, concerted action in the 
inception and subsequent completion both of 
the magnificent gallery and the collection of 
paintings which bave beem gathered to its care- 
ful guardianship from the most famous studios 
of Europe. 

The ceiling is so lofty that it tends to dimin- 
ish the appsrent size of the main gallery, 
which is yet of ample dimensions. The floor 
is tesselated with mosaic, carpeted in the cen- 
ter by a sumptuous rug from India. A bigh 
wainscoting or dado of ebonized wood, with 
sunken panels, surrounds the gallery; and this 
sober, Spanish-like effect is continued by the 
arched romanesque entrance, fitted up in the 
same style. A balcony for musicians over this 
entrance, also in black carved woods, and a 
window between the water-color gallery and 
the main hall, adorned with moresque pillars, 
also in dark wood, take away from any posst- 
ble abruptness in the wainscoting by a judi- 
cious balance of parts. The effect of dark 
woods is aided by a central table, intended for 
engravings. The gold frames of the pictures 
appear to advantage against a maroon back- 
ground, stamped with designs in dead gold. 
Opposite the main entrance is an immense old- 
fasbioned fireplace, with mantel and supports 
of elaborately carved woods. The light sifts 
down through delicate stained glass, set in 
carved panels. This gallery is designed with 
consummate taste, for, elegant a% it is, yet its 
decorations nowbere interfere with the attrac. 
tions of the paintings, whose beauty they were 
intended to enhance. Could decorative art go 
further than this? 

The selection of paintings includes exame- 
ples from every leading modern school. The 
Flemish, the English, the German, the French, 
the Ltalian, and the Spanish artists of our time 
are all represented here. But two or three 
American works are found here, and they 
were probably owned by Mr. Vanderbilt before 
he conceived the idea of making this collec- 
tion; but this circumstance need vot detract 
from the sincere pleasure and positive art in- 
struction which such a collection is capable of 
conveying. Perhaps, indeed, it is better as it 
is, giving arounded completeness to the view 
it suggests of contemporary continental art. 
We use the word continevtal advisedly, for, 
while including a number of works by Consta- 
ble, Turner, Landseer, and Thomas Faed in 
his gallery, Mr. Vanderbilt’s tastes are evi- 
dently in favor of Latin art, rather than Saxon 
or British, and the theories of M. Taine would, 
doubtless, be more to his liking than the high 
moralities of Mr. Ruskin’s rapsodies. 

At our right, on entering, is a brilliant 
Alma Tadema, called the ‘Entrance to the 
Theater.’ A noble Roman lady and child 
are fépresented, with Tadema’s remar¥ably 
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We may summarize what we bave said in felicitous skill, entering an smphitheater, 


while another lady, surrounded by at- 
tendants, {s descending from her chariot. 
Turning, we see opposite this painting a glow- 
ing scene by Madrazo, representing the mad- 
dening rush and whirl of a masquerade ball. 
Facing us, when we look again, is a painting 
whose subject is so entirely different that 
it serves as a foil to give equipoise to our emo- 
tions. A large painting, one of the largest 
ever executed by Detaille, stands on an easel 
directly before the fireplace. The Prussians 
have captured a church garrisoned by the 
French, and are now seen standing and gazing 
with stern and yet not unkindly interest on-an 
officer, who, fatally wounded, is being carried 
out by two of his comrades. In this composi- 
tion the artist has succeeded in suggesting 
more feeling for humanity than in most of his 
astonishingly clever works; but oneis surprised 
that a war which .redounded so little to the 
glory of France should bave afforded so many 
subjects to the leading French painters of the 
day. It isa matter of taste, perbaps, and 
tastes differ sometimes. 

As we wander at will through the gallery 
we discover that there is not a really poor 
peinting in this remarkable collection. Each 
justly represents the artist by whom it was 
painted, and, therefore, it is difficult to select 
one or another and speak of them as being s0 
much better than the others. Nearly opposite 
to the Detaille, for example, is the famous 
“Sword Dance,” by Gérome. The Turkish 
officials, who are at the same time enjoying 
their tchibouques and gazing on the graceful 
attitudes of a typical Oriental woman, airily 
draped in gossamer cymar end waving her 
delicate arms aloft, while balancing a scimetar 
on ber head, may be said to be, indeed, ** mak- 
ing kief.” It is such admirable technical 
work as we see in this composition which 
enables one to understand why there is such 
a craze for foreign paintings among American 
picture-buyere. A companion piece to this 
is the ‘* Superb Villegas,” representing an East- 
ern gentleman taking bis ease on the silken 
cushions of bis barew, in the society of a fayor- 
ite odolisque. The flesh tints of the lady’s face 
and the expression of indolent laxury and re- 
pose in the features of each are beyond praise. 
In this work we also see well exemplified that 
relation of colors, lights and shades which 
artists mysteriously sum up in the rather vague 
term ‘‘ values.”’ 

Turning from these scenes of Oriental life 
and luxury, we are regaled by a composition 
revealing the attractions of domestic life and 
opulence in Europe. It is by Muncackey and 
represents a sumptuous Parisian apartment, 
where a lady is breakfasting, in elegant morn- 
ing costume. A nurse and children are deeply 
interested in a pampered pug, with her 
pups feeding out of a china saucer. 
This is a very brilliant example of the present 
style of an artist who, beginning with scenes 
demanding strong dramatic talent, bas, if we 
may dare to say it, chosen to degenerate into 4 
master painter of still life. He has, as we 
think, no living euperior in the delineation of 
interior decorations, stuffs, and costumes; but 
we regret the seriousness of his earlier work. 
Then there is the Vibert, representing a cardi- 
nal and a monk expurgating a library; like all 
this artict’s works, a wonderful bit of technic- 
al skill and dazzling color. Or, if we desire to 
turn from artificial life to Nature, what ts 
more soothing than the tranquil river scene by 
Rousseau, or, more rural thao this, admirable 
Daubigny, representing cattle by the shore of a 
placid lake, or this group of cattle in the shade 
of a woodlavd path by Troyon. It is an easy 
transition from these to the three excellent ex- 
amples of Millet’s genius, representing in his 
homely, earnest, sympathetic style various epi- 
sodesin the life of thelowly. How easily weturn 
from these serious works to the truly English 
sewne, painted in altogether another scheme of 
color, but similar in subject, the old grand. 
mother osleep under a bedge, when on the way 
to market, while two roguish urchins are peep- 
ing over, on mischief bent. This painting is 
by Thomas Faed and bangs in the small gal- 
lery, leading out of the main gallery. On the 
same wall is a large, cheerful, and thoroughly 
characteristic work by Knaus, a merry-msking 
of German rustics under the trees. such a scene 
as Wilkie loved to paint so well. Attheendof this 
gallery Meissonier’s excellent portrait of Mr, 
Vanderbilt is advantageously hung, creditable 
both as a likeness and a work of art. Several 
other works by this painter prove that he is 
ove of Mr. Vanderbilt’s favorite artists. ‘The 
same may be said of Vibert and Detallle. 


There are also numerous superior ofl paintings 


here by Van Marke, Constable, Van Leys, 
Fromentin, Diaz, Rosa Bonheur, Jules Breton, 
De Fregger, and many others, to which we can 
only allude. 

The water-colors are judiciously collected in 
a small gallery, reached my the main stairway, 
and aeg very choice specimens of the art,chiefly 
by artiste of the Spanish and Italian schools, 
such as Tapiro, Villegas, and Pasini. But there 
isaleo berca stirring composition by John Gi- 
bert, aid a view 6f Northam Ceatle, by Tarver, 
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which is entirely worthy of his great repute. 
A remarkable collection of sketches, fancifully 
and ingeniously worked out on a palette, by 
Benlieur, deserves a passing allusion. It was 
a bappy thought for Mr. Vanderbilt to invite 
the artists and connoisseurs of New York to 
view his collection of paintings, and the coun- 
try may be congratulated for having in ites 
borders such excellent examples of foreigu 
contemporary art, so fitly evshrined. Such a 
valuable selection from the best that Europe 
can show in art, instead of disheartening our 
artiste, should stimulate them to renewed efforts 
to rival and surpass foreign art, and, while it in- 
structs the people, enables them better toappre- 
ciate the results achieved by American artists. 





SANITARY SUPERVISION OF IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR EDUCATION. 


Onz of the chief advances in the apprecia- 
tion of Sanitary Art ie the felt need of some 
system of instruction and supervision in connec- 
tlon with educational institutions. Promiscuous 
talk about the advantages of a thing is of 
little consequence unlessthere is an attempt to 
train persons into the exercise of such advan- 
tages. Practical sanitation made very little 
progress until it secured expert inspection by 
those who could find and describe defects and 
apply the remedy. Too often there has been 
needed the barsh invitation of some sudden 
sickness and the loss of a few lives. But now 
there is some forethought, as well as after- 
thought. A recent communication is before 
us which advocates State Sanitary Supervision 
of Colleges. It f@ now often admitted that 
our normal schools, tn teaching methods, 
should also teach the methods by which 
teacher and pupil are to know how to develop 
end improve the health. The children of our 
public schools are not only entitled to find in 
them conditions and surroundings compatible 
with health ; in them, asa part of their drill, 
as well as instraction,they should acquire habita 
and knowledge such as will add tothbeir physical, 
as well as their intellectual and moral forces. 
Not merely because it is impossible to do jus 
tice to the intellectual and moral natures, with 
out care for the physical nature directly, but 
because any good training neceseltates this 
attention, aud because that usefulness which 
education is intended tu conserve depends as 
much upon physical as tt does upon mental 
capacity, The common sehool especially ts 
aut « charity, but ao outgrowth of the princi 
ple of political economy, which recognizes that 
it is for the interests of the state to care for ite 
coming citizens and to so mold population as 
that it shall be productive, by reason of phys 
fewl and mental capacity, aud have that moral 
condition which shall insure tndustry, honesty, 
obedience to law, and general morality. Sure 
ly, the state cannot take too good care of the 
budily aspects of the quesiion tn the mere 
ecouowle aod soctal consideration of what the 
welfare of the state requires 

Hence, those are defective schools, for etther 
echolars or future teachers, which fail to ac- 
complish this great object. Nor ts there any 
way of reaching this, except by such recou- 
nition as make a teaching of phyeleal culture 
as definite a department as that of Janguage, 
philosopby, or Hterature. Indeed, we might 
single itabove and bevoud these for methodical 
drill, since the only way to acquire correct vess 
io this respect is to acquire the bubit by actual 
practice. It is not enough here to describe or 
to give such lectures as will draw attention to 
the subject. The time bas passed when 
bygiene is to be patronized as a goo! thing to 
be talked about. It hasa right tp education— 
a rigbt to be fllustrated and enforced accord- 
jug to the very best methods to be adopted for 
contracting babite which shall give the best 
direction to life. We know of but one instance 
in this country in which this idea of method- 
ical teaching bas been carried out long enough 
and definitely enough to serve as a full test, 
About the year 1860 Amberst College con- 
cluded to adopt a system of physical instruction 
as definite as that in language or arts. Presi- 
dent Stearns had urged defects in physical 
care as a great oversight ip college instruction. 
Dr. Nathan Allen, a. trustee, with all his pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, advocated a plan for 
adoption. Its salient features were these. It 
must be placed in charge of a physician, who 
by virtue of bis position should be a member 
of the faculty and entirely on a par with 
other instructors. The oversight of the health 
of the students and teaching in hygiene and 
physical culture was to bea regular class-room 
exercise. A gymnasium was to be used, “ not 
to secure feats of agility and strength or even 
powerful muscle, but to keep ip good health 
the whole body.” Music ard to some degree 
military drill, as well as various exercises, were 
arranged to suit classes or individual cases. 
Recreation and amusement were combed, 
while training and instruction were definitely 
secured. 





Prof. Edward Hitchcock bas been for the 
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this department. In an article inthe Tenth 
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if not riod the instructor tn 
Se eee Science. Personalities. 
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Massachusetts Health Report he traces the 
accurately tabulated results of this oversight. 
It is shown that during the college course the 
health of classes improves; so that, if 1,000 
represents the health of a freshman class for 
this twenty years, 675 would represent that of 
a senior class. Within the last few years 
more accurate measurements as to size and 
growth have been made, and tests applied as 
to vision, etc. Although these statistics are 
not complete, in common with those as to the 
public schools of Boston, by Prof. H. P. Bow- 
ditch, of Harvard Medical School, they seem 
to point to important indications as tothe laws 
of bodily development and to aid in and justify 
explicit instruction. We believe in extending 
the idea of sanitary supervision still further, It 
should not only include the physical and person- 
al care of the student; it should make him ac- 
quainted with the conditions and surroundings 
that most imperil health; it should fit him 
for that degree of sanitary inspection and 
oversight which will prepare him to keep the 
school over which he presides or the home he 
occupies in a condition compatible with health, 
or, at least, so put bim on the alert that he 
will seek assistance as required. If somesiate 
law required the definite inspection of every 
building in which persona under twenty to the 
number of fifty are gathered at any one time, 
it would lead to some radical alterations and 
improvements. A state or county or large city 
might well afford, during the school vacation, 
to get an expert report on the condition of the 
places in which the growing population is 
massed. 





Biblical Research, 


Pror. BENsaMIN B. WaRkFieLp, of Allegheny 
Seroinary, in an article in The Southern Piesby 
wrian Review ably discusses the question of 
the genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter, 
and, after piving seriatim the testimonies to it 
found iv patristic wiiters and the internal evi- 
dence, be thus concludes: 


“Sent forth by Peter soon after the middle 
of the firet century (say in A. D. 67), it soon 
fouud its way, as av authoritative part of the 
Canoa of Faith, over the whole Christian 
world. Already with the beginnivg of unin- 
spired Christian literature it is found every 
where. Clement hasit in 97, at Rome; Barna 
bas in 106, at Alexandria; at the same time the 
Jewish Christian author of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs was reading it at Pella. 
Throughout the second century the Church 
evjoyed the peaceful possession of it, and be- 
tore the close of that age was demanding and 
receiving commentaries upon it. In the mean- 
time, the acute schoo) of interual criticism at 
Alexandria was scrutipizing iis peculiarities 
and by the beginning of the third century 
some were found able to magnaify them into 
inconsistencies with 1 Peter. On these in- 
ternal grounds some were now led to question 
its genuineness and, consequently, its canon- 
icity ; but no one was yet bold evough to ex- 
scind it from the Canon. The fourth century 
found « critical school iu Syria, daring above 
all precedent ; and here, at last, but only here 
the subjective judgment of minute, one-sided 
scholarship wou the victory over the external 
evidences for the Epistle. The commou sense 
of the Church at large, however, refused to be 
thus led and preserved it from the heresy; 
and s00u, as the value of the subjective criti- 
cism was better understood, the doubts that 
had been raleed died away and the Epistie’s 
place in the Canon became once more un- 
doubtede So matters stood until the Reforma- 
tion. Then once more individual doulbta re- 
vived, while once more the Church stood firm. 
Erasinus, Cajetan, Luther, even Calvin spoke 
doubtfully of its genuineness and consequent 
capopicity: but even such pames could not 
lead the Chureb astray. That storm was also 
weathered and once more the waters seemed 
quiet. Once more, in these modern times, we 
see the attack begun; but once more we wit- 
ness the same phenomena as of old repeated— 
individuals doubt, the Church stands firm. In 
the whole bistory of the Church the Syrian 
Church alone emong the Churches bas ever, as 
a body, doubted the Epistle. From the begin- 
bing, the Church asa Church has always held 
it without fear and without dubiety. With 
the evidence at it ia, so it ouzht to be. We 
think we bazard nothing in adding: So it will 
ever be.”’ 

coved Apparently more than one new alphabet 
and language have been lately discovered 
among the inscribed stones and pottery of 
Egypt. A letter from Prof. A. H. Sayce, in 
The Academy refers to some found by Dr. 
Wiedemann, at Karnak, of which one was a 
bilingual, partly in Greek and partly in an ep- 
tirely new character. Some of these texts may 
be Nubian. A number of very interesting 
Hittite sculptured stones and inscriptions have 
lately been found in Marash, in Central Turkey. 
They consist of human figures and lions, and 
one of the lions has an inscription on it, which 
must be, as described, the longest Hittite in- 
scription known. Nocopy of it has yetreached 
this country. The chief trouble about de- 
ciphering these Hittite inscriptions, of which 
quite a number are now known, including one 
short bilingual, is that the language is 
probably of the Turanian class, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get hold of the roots of the 
language by any comparative process, such as 
would be easy if the language were Shemitic 
or Aryan 





SOME new experiments on cross-fertilization 
of flowers have been made by Mr. Nicoll, of Dun- 
dee, in Scotland. In most of the experiments 
made by Mr. Darwin flowers which received 
the pollen from the flowers of other plants 
perfected more seeds and the seeds were 
heavier than when tbe flower’s own pollen 
were used. A very few similar experiments 
bave been made by others, but most persons 
seem to prefer to take the facte as Mr. Darwin 
leaves them to experimenting further for them- 
selves. Mr. Darwin will ever receive the 
thanks of the scientific world for the impulse 
which be gave to the great questioning of 
Nature which now prevails. Up to his time 
there were no lack of observers and hundreds 
recorded just what they saw. Few, however, 
took the trouble to put the facts together and 
deduce from the connection the fall story of 
Nature. This bas been the chief work of Dar- 
win’s life. He has not always satisfied his co- 
temporaries that he correctly heard what Na- 
ture said to him; but he has satisfied 
them that bis method fe eorrect and 
induced numbers to follow in the good work. 
Again, flowers have been experimented witb 
which bad very small seeds, and there was 
room to doubt in some instances the accu- 
racy of the results. Mr. Nicoll took the enor- 
mous flowers of the Victoria regia to try the 
experiment on. These, having seeds nearly a 
half inch in diameter, would furnish palpable 
results, and, flowering under glass, bad less 
chance of having interference from wind or 
insects than if a plant growing in the open air 
had been used. A flower left to itself had 
twenty-five seeds; one in which its own poilen 
was used had sixty seeds; one pollenized by 
another flower on the same plant had one hun- 
dred seeds; while one yielded three hundred 
seeds which had received the pollen from a 
flower of another plant. So far as alJl these 
experiments go, there seems no doubt that 
true cross fertilization is favorable to product- 
iveness ; but heavy seed production is a great 
strain on vital power, which the individual, if 
left to its own sense of selfishness, would, per- 
haps, desire to avoid, and it is difficult to place 
facts like these to the credit of natural selec- 
tion. 


...-1t will startle some who depend on the 
truth of history to be told at this late day that 
the Rose of Jericho {s not the cruciferous 
Anastatica hierochuntica of our encyclopedias, 
but isan asteraceous plant, Asteriscus pygmaeus, 
This ie au acaulescent annual, with a head of 
flowers seated iu the center of a rosette of root- 
leaves. The plant starts to grow by the Spring 
rains in the deserts of Syria, and by the time 
the long, dry spell begins the seed is mature; 
but the leaves, as they dry, roll over the head of 
seeds like a bull, which then roils, bali-like, 
over the desert sands, and tn this way the 
species becomes widely distributed. On the 


application of moisture, the leaves ex- 
pand instantly, and let the seeds fall 
out, to grow in their new-found home. De 


Lanley and Michen, two recent writers on the 
flora of Syria and Palestine, are confident the 
plant is the true Rose of Jericho of the 
ancients, aud that the Anastatica is not. It is 
most likely, however, that the last named ia a 
tumbling bygrometic plant in some regions. 
Indeed, many of us have handled the ball-like 
specimens and noted their uncoiling when 
moisture was employed. At one time we had 
simoilar dieputes as to the ‘‘ Tumble-weed”’ of 
our prairies, whieh often rolls along like flocks 
of small animals, frightening borses avd inter- 
esting men. It was with some and was not 
with others Cycloloma platyphyllum; but it is 
now beyond dispute that there are several 
plante engaged in theese tumbling races. 


....Nuture and the electrical journals report 
some very impertant experiments at the Coo- 
servatoir des Arts et Métiers updb the econ- 
otmy of the Faure accumulator or secondary 
battery. Tresca was the chairman of the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge. Thirty- 
five Faure cell@, of the spiral form, each con- 
tained in a stoneware jar, about 10 inches 
diameter by 14 high, were charged in series by 
a current of about 8} Ampéres, furnished by a 
Siemen’s dynamo-electric machine, driven by 
a steam-engine. The charging was kept up 
for twenty-two hours, the total energy ex- 
pended being a little over 6,000,000 kilogram- 
meters, or about one-horse power for the whole 
time. The electromotive force of the indtvid- 
ual cells, tested at the close of the charging, 
was atout 24 volts. The battery was then 
discharged through eleven Maxim lamps for 
eleven hours. At first only twenty-eight cells 
were used, but toward the end of the time the 
seven remaining cells were coupled on, as 
they were needed to keep up the effect. The 
tests showed that about 70 per cent. of the 
energy which had been stored during the 
charge was given out again during the dis 
charge. It may be added that the Siemen’s 
dynamo employed had also almost exactly the 
same efficiency—viz., 71 per cent, 





It is related that in Lord e's 
town house a man was recently found in hiding, 
late at night, evidently with thievish intent. 
Taking him to Viscount Sherbrooke, who was 
in his study, the butler asked whether he 
should fetch a policeman. “Certainly,” said 
bis lordship; ‘or, rather, you need not trouble® 
I will ring for one.”” And, so saying, he rang 
the bell. Buttons appearing, bis lordship sald, 
gravely: ‘+ William, go into the kitchen and 
tell a policeman or two tocome up.” Getting 
no answer to his puzzled and amazed look, thé 
boy went, only to return in a few moments té 
say that there was noconstable on the prem- 
ises. ‘‘What!’’ exclaimed bis lordship. ‘* You 
mean to tell me that, with a plain cook and 
three housemaids in my employ, there is nota 
single policeman in my kitchen! It is a mir- 
acle and our prisoner shall reap the benefit of 
it. Butler, let the man go, instantly!” 


....Pope Leo XII[ continues to observe af 
Sovereign Pontiff the austere babite for which 
he was distinguished while in the lower orders 
of the Church. Heinvariably rises at six inthe 
morning and at once says mass in his private 
cbapel. Soon after he attends a second mass, 
said by the almoner on duty, and then eats 
light breakfast. The remainder of the morn 
ing he spends in reading the papers, conferring 
with Cardinal Jacobini, secretary of state, and 
giving audiences to official visitors. At noon 
he takes exercise in the Vatican gardens, re- 
turning to dine at 2o0’clock. After dinner hé 
retires to his private rooms, tq work and pray. 
An hour before evening prayers he takés 4 
short nap, and then a walk through the halls. 
At 9 o’clock he sups and at 11 retires to bed. 


....Dean Bradley, the successor of the late 
Dean Stanley of Westminster, appears to sym- 
pathize with Von Moltke’s theory that ‘‘ war 
is an element in the order of the world or- 
dained by God, for in it the noblest virtues of 
mankind are developed.”’ He said in a recent 
sermon at Westminster that he was deeply in- 
terested in war, ‘‘ because it has done so much 
to develop human character.’” Dean Bragley, 
by the way, has himself gone through a ?égu- 
lar couree of military drill and discipline. 


....The Rey. Dr. Henry Highiand Garnet 
(colored), United States minister to Liberia, 
died in the latter country, on February 13th, in 
the sixty-ninth yearof bis age. Dr. Garnet 
was a mau of considerable attainments aud 
closely identified himself with the furtherance 
of the interests of his race. He was for some 
years pastor of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church, 
in this city, and his appointment as minister to 
Liberia ie said to have been the last official 
nomination made by President Garfield. 


...»Henry James, while 1a Washington, late 
ly, is wickedly said by the Boston Gaztie to 
have asked a clever young lady if there was 
not a river near the city called the Potomac. 
**Oh! yes,’ said she; “and I should think you 
would know all about it, because there is a 
place on it called Mount Vernon, where a mav 
named Washington lived. You are sure to 
bave beard of him, you know, because bie 
father was av Englishman.” 


.... Tbe Emperor of Russia has in bis stables 
seventy gilded chariots for use on state ovca- 
sions, all of which were presented by foreign 
rulers. Col. Martinoff, the Czar’s stable-mas- 
ter, bas recently imported from Hanover and 
Mechlenburg fifty-nine blooded horses, for use 
at the approachivg coronation ceremonies. 


.... The spot whereon President Garfield fell, 
in the railway station at Wasbington, is marked 
pot only by a little silver star, bat by the re 
gretful veneration of the passers-by. As they 
hurry to their trains, it is said that each stepe 
aside, lest adisrespectful foot should desecrate 
tbe spot. 


....- The Chinese minister was the only silent 
guest at the recent diplomatic dinner at the 
White House, since be has not yet mastered 
the English language and etiquette did not 
allow him to be accompanied by bis inter- 
preter. 


....The King and Queen of Sweden will 
celebrate their silver wedding on the 6th of 
June next. A number of tteir subjects have 
started a subscription to obtain a memorial for 
presentation to the royal coupie on the occa- 
sion. 


...-The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of Bos- 
ton, will sail for Europe next month and join 
bis daughter, who is studying painting there. 
They will go to Spain together, where she 
hopes to copy some of Velasquez’s pictures. 


...-Archbishop Purcell is in much better 
bealth than formerly, and bis friends hope 
that he will live to celebrate the golden jubilee 
of bis episcopal consecration, which will occur 
on October 13th, 1883. 


....Prince Victor, the eldest son and heir of 
Jerome Bonaparte, is at’ Heidelberg and is at- 
taining bigh reok ase stadent, 


ir of 
¢ at- 


March 23, 1882.] 
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Music. 

Mr. Grorce Macxata’s first piano recital 
was a disappojntment. An orchestra is often 
a kind of musical charity to a piavist, covering 
a multitude of sins. Mr. Magrath’s previous 
appearances have been largely in connection 
with an orchestra, and it was not until this 
particular matinée that we were able to bear 
him under precisely the appropriate circum- 
stances for more critical judgmeut. His pro- 
gram included Bach’s G Minor Prelude and 
Fugue (arranged by Liszt), Beethoven’s C 
Major Sonata (Opus 53), and some Schumann, 
Tschaikowski and Chopin numbers. Mr. Ma- 
grath has a facility of execution (occasionally 
amounting to brilliancy) which is somewhat 
remarkable in so young a player; he also has 
the advantage of an expressive touch and re- 
tentive memory, besides showing at timesa 
real elegance of instrumental phrasing, if one 
can borrow such a term. But he is yet (to 
form an opinion from this recital) a decidedly 
immature and mechanical pianist; bis work is 
devoid of all depth of character and what- 
ever he may feel he fails to convey to his 
bearer. If the composer has marked a 
passage piano, Mr. Magrath plays it piano; if 
andante, rarely do Mr. Magrath’s fingers 
trangress the significance of the direction. 
His sins against expression are not of this 
sort. Carefully and literally does he obey the 
outward and visible sign of the page be- 
fore him, and hardly ever does he develop 
thence any of its inward and spiritual grace. 
His playing of the Beethoven Sonata was neat, 
trivial, tame. Schumann’s “Warum” and 
** Des Abevds"’ in his hands became simply so 
much sentimental prettiness, and the great and 
difficult Toccata in C, which followed, was for 
the most part a noisy blur. In a trying and 
very attractive set of variations by Tschal- 
kowski Mr. Magrath, however, made his beat 
effort of the afternoon and did himself credit. 
These he rendered in a highly artistic and 
masterly fashion and did more to offset the 
really regretted disappointment of his recital, 
as a whole, than by anything else. It was un- 
pleasant to notice that the Valse from Chopin, 
which came a little later, was played some- 
thing Jike three times too fast,and that, though 
Mr. Magrath’s rendering of Liszt’s favorite, 
*Gondoliera,” was not devoid of pleasure- 
giving qualities, yet the“ same composer's 
*Sonnambula’’ Fantasia, last on the pro- 
gram, became in his hands a tale “full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing’’; though 
much of that was the fault of such a piece. 
In spite of these unpleasant truths concerning 
Mr. Magrath’s first piano recital, we shall 
await his next with interest. He is a young 
artist, whose work contains, after all, so much 
that is promising that we shall look to time 
for elimination of what is weak, faulty, and in- 
expressive in it to-day. 

---.-Mr. Eugene Thayer, organist of Dr. 
Hall’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
gave an organ recital there on Wednesday 
evening of last week. Mr. Thayer’s profes- 
sional attainments have won bim a warm wel- 
come to this city from Boston, with whose 
organ music he has long since identified him- 
self, and sundry excellent papers in the col- 
umns of this paper on the practical study of 
music by young people have given evidence 
of his abilities and rare judgment as an in- 
structor. In this recital Mr. Thayer exhibited 
thorough command of his instrument as to 
keyboards, registration, and pedals. His one 
selection of especial importance, Bach’s G 
Minor Fugue, was given in unexceptionable 
style. Dr. Hall presided at the entertainment 
and a numerous and evidently delighted audi- 
ence attended. 


-- Possibly it was the aid of Mme. Agnes 
Morgan,perhaps some more occult inspiration, 
that made the Philharmonic Club’s fifth con- 
cert, recently, so unusually good and delight 
ful. A wonderfully sweet and quaint Concerto 
by Bach for piano and seven accompanying in- 
struments, Haydn’s variations on ‘‘God Save 
the Emperor Franz,” and the new Octett 
Serenata, by Dr. F. L. Ritter, were performed 
by the Club fraternity. The first-named piece 
went from beginning to end with excellent 
precision and expression and Mr. Arnold out- 
did eveu certain late bappy efforts in the varia- 
tions. It is a treat to hear Mme. Morgan. To 
a peculiarly sensitive and feminine interpreta- 
tion of her music she brings a grace and deli- 
cate exactuess of execution that claim warm 
compliments; nor is her playing deficient in 
depth, fire, and force. She was cordially wel- 
comed, and encored after her rendering of a 
Chopin Ballade. Dr. Ritter’s contribution to 
the Club shelves is a composition of decidedly 
limited interest and merit. It moves along 
disjointedly, with little originality and slight 
charm. The born never impresses us in the 
course of its score as other than an interloper, 
tastelessly used. Its movements are patchy, 
instrumentated neatly enough, but thematic- 


ally commonplace; and, altogether, we think 
that we still like Dr Ritter much better asa 
musical essavist than as a musician. 








School and College. eat: 





The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, calls 
attention to two agencies in that city organized 
to further the cause of education. The first is 
the Public Education Society, which bas for 
its object the improvement of the school sys- 
tem, somewhat on the line’ of the “ Quincy 
method.’’ The other society referred to is the 
Sub-Primary School Association, which has 
been organized for the parpose of making pro- 
vision for the large number of neglected 
children under six years, the age for admission 
to public schools. This society bas already 
established eleven schools for such children, in 
which the kindergarten method is mainly em- 
ployed. The expenses of the venture are met 
by private generosity. 


....The 70th birthday of the revered Dr. J- 
C. Gallup, of the Houghton Seminary, Clinton 
N. ¥., was celebrated Feb. 28th, appropriately, 
at the Seminary, by a large company of friends 
and graduates from far and near. The Rev. 
Dwight Williams, of Cazenovia, read a touch. 
ing poem ; several addresses were made, among 
them a capital one by Professor North, of 
Hamilton College, which we have not room to 
print. The Seminary was never more prosper- 
ous than now. 


.- The Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 
at Morgan Park, near Chicago, Ill., has an at- 
tendance of 98 students, which, with the twelve 
ladies attending lectures, gives a total of 109. 
In the regular course there are 3 graduates, 
22 in the senior class, 17 in the middle, and 25 
in the junior. The English course numbers 8 
students and the Scandinavian department 
18. The faculty numbers 10, including the 
President, the Rev. George W. Northrup, D.D., 
LL. D. 


.-General James M. Coale, who died at 
Frederick, Md., last week, left $10,000 each to 
the following institutions: Georgetown Col- 
lege, Georgetown, D.C.; St John’s Literary 
Society, Baltimore; St. Mary’s Industrial 
School for Boys, Baltimore, and the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Baltimore ; besides smaller 
bequests of from $2,000 to $5,000 to other 
schools and charities. 


.-The report of the superintendent of 
schools in St. Louis shows tbat for the past 
year there has been a largely increased attend- 
ance and decreased tardiness. A large number 
of children under seven years of age attend the 
schools and receive kindergarten instruction. 
Twenty thousand children attend the German 
schools of the city. 


..- The degree of LL. D. has been conferred 
on Professor Richard T. Greener, of the Har- 
vard class of 1870, by Monrovia College, Liberia, 
of which Dr. Edward Blydeu, the celebrated 
Negro Sanecrit scholar, is president. The de- 
gree is given on account of distinguished serv- 
fees rendered to his race in literature and 
education. 


..-Cardinal Manning has issued a pastoral 
letter to bis clergy in which he complains of 
the ‘flagrant injustice” of which some boards 
of guardians are guilty in detaining Catholic 
children for many years in Protestant schools. 


.... Newnham, the woman’s college at Cam- 
bridge, England, has now eighty students in 
residence and many Others who live outside 
the college limits. Of these students thirty- 
two aw working for the tripos examinations. 


..It is encouraging to note the fact that 
more than one-half of the institutions of the 
United States professing to give university 
education and confer degrees, now admit 
women on equal terms with male students. 


..The seventeen governmeut universities 
of Italy were attended by more than 11,000 
students last year. Altogether, the number 
receiving superior instruction was 12,660; an 
increase of 969 over the previous year. 


....Mr. Newton Case, of Hartford, Conn., 
has offered to give the sum 6f $100,000 to the 
library of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Congregational), provided an equal sum is 
raised from otber sources, 


.-»-Smith College (female), at Northampton, 
Mass., is endeavoring to raise a fund of $50,- 
000 for the assistance of poor students. It has 
begun the work with a scholarship of $5,000 


..The Iowa Legislature bas passed a bill 
providing that the state board of school 
examiners shall hereafter always have one 
woman among ite members. 


...The Marquisof Bute offers to add £10,000 
to the fand for the proposed University College 
of Wales, provided the institution be estab- 
lished at Cardiff. 


..--A bill giving the children of Iowa sol- 
diers free tuition at the State University has 
been passed by the Iowa Legislature. , 

----There are said to be nearly 28,000 
children in Philadelphia who are not attending 
school. 








Pebbles. 


Hope springs eterval in the female breast ; 
Woman ne’er is, but always fo be—drest. 


.. Wilde is worn out and says he hasn’t had 
a sunflower fitto eat since be set foot in this 
bloody country. 





..- Teacher: “ Mary, did Martin Luther die 
anatural death?” Mary: ‘*No; he was ex- 
communicated by a bull.’’ 


....A Chicago editor writes that Oscar Wilde 
gets two bundred dollars a vight for being an 
ass, ‘“‘ while we remain poor.” 


..The Dallus Times thinks the German 
papers would be more popularif they were not 
published in a foreign language. 


..-In early Bible times, when people used 
to live 800 or 900 years, what a pestiferous 
nuisance the “ oldest inhabitant”? must have 
been. 


..-."*What cigarettes are made of’ is no 
longer interesting. ‘* What cigarettes are not 
made of ’’ would be a much briefer article— 
tobacco. 


..-Southern papers are pleased to note that 
hazing is mainly confined to colleges in the 
North. We remark further that colleges are 
mainly confined to the North. 


.. Why is it (bat whenever you are looking 
for anything you always find {i in the last place 
youlook? The reason is because you always 
stop looking when you find it. 


..-e-The man who is curious to know how 
the world could get along without him, can find 
out by sticking his finger into the Ohio River, 
then withdrawing it, and looking for the hole. 


. Retranslated from the Omnibus: ‘‘ Mary, 
why hast thou to the gentleman there above a 
kissband to throw?’ ‘I have to him only that 
which he to me thrown has, back given, there- 
with he himself no false hopes may entertain.” 


..“ My brodders,’’ said a waggish colored 
map to a crowd, “in all infliction, in all ob 
your troubles dar is one place you can always 
find sympathy.”” “ Whar? Whar?’ shouted 
several, ‘‘Inde dictionary,’’ be replied, roll- 
ing his eyes skyward. 


...An irritable man, who was annoyed in an 
ompibus by the lady who sat next to him 
coughing violently, exclaimed: ‘‘ That’sa very 
bad cold of yours, Madam.’’ To which she 
meekly replied: ‘I know it, sir, and Iam sorry 
for it; but it’s the best I’ve got.” 


...Robinson went up to his room the other 
afiernoon, and noticed that there was only one 
match remaining in the box. ‘ Now, if that 
shouldn’t burn to-night, when I come in,” 
soliloquized he, “‘ what a fix I should be in.” 
So he tried, to see if it was a good one. It was. 


...-A family paper published a long article 
entitled ‘‘ Housekeeping Hereafter.” ‘‘ Merci- 
ful heavens,” groaned a distracted mother of 
five children and keeper of one husband and 
two servants, ‘if I thought there was going to 
be any housckeeping hereafter, I declare I'd 
never die.”’ 

..-At achurch festival, at New York, the 
fried oysters were spoiled and condemned as 
unfit for food. The pious and benevolent 
managers, by a formal vote, sent them to the 
Old Ladies’ Home, without mentioning the 
source from which they came. Thus avother 
unostentatious act of charity is registered 
above. 


...-A new map of Boston has a certain open 
space designated as Hayputsmallm Square. 
A printer would readily see how the error oc- 
curred. The square was marked oy the orig- 
inal draft Haymarket, but, in printing, it was 
changed to Hay Market. In correcting the 
proof, the reader marked it ‘ Put small m,’ and 
the printer followed his copy literally. 


..A few Sundays ago a Western church 
was discovered to be on fire; but the preacher, 
with great presence of mind, said nothing about 
it. He merely remarked: ‘‘ This building is 
heavily burdened with debt, and I wish some 
one would lock the doors until the amount is 
raised.”’ Everybody volunteered to do the 
locking, and, as everybody forgot to come back, 
there was no panic and no one was hurt. 


.-A minister and a magistrate were once 
returning home along a country road, after an 
ordination dinner. They were arm in arm 
and taking up pretty well the full breadth of 
the road. Pausing under the moonlight, the 
cleric thus addressed his boon companion : 
“You're a decent fellow, bailie; bat I’ve yae 
wee bit fault to find wi’ you.”” “I am sorry 
to hear that. What is it you meayg?’’ “ Weel, 
you see, bailie, you don’t attend the church so 
regular as you might.” ‘‘ Well, maybe no; 
but I never grudge my seat-rent or tithes.” 
“No, indeed, I cannot say you do, bailie- 
Weel, weel, then, let’s say nae mair about it ; 
for, after a’, that’s the principal part o’ the 
business.” 


{ 
! 
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initia Rage 


BAIN, Peter, ord. io pit at Mo. 

a= Preston, ord. in Big Cedar Grove, 

nd. 

CHARLES, G. W., New York City, N. ¥., re- 

* signs. 

ora, A. C., accepts call to Sigourney, 
a. 





FUSON, G. P., Little Flock, Ind., resigns. 

GLEASON, E. 8., ord. in Mississinewa, Ind. 

— J. O. B., accepts ca}l to Kansas City 
0. 


MOODY, E. B., Nashville, Mich., resigns, 
— Wa., accepts call to Weedsport, 


PARTRIDG" G, M., aecepts call to Coopers- 
town, \ i. 

PUTNAM, A. H., Fort Edwards, N. Y., re 
moves to Racine, Wis. 

SMITH, Henny, Columbus, Ind., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLISON, J. C., Mapleton, N. Y., aceepte call 
to Hubbardtown, Vt. 

ars ~ meen W. E., ord. in Cottage Grove, 

* Minn. 

BACON, Mixes E., Fulton, Mich., resigns. 

BALLANTINE, Joun W., inst, in Pilgrim ch., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

BURNHAM, Micuakt, Fall River, Mass., called 
to Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

CLIFTON, A. H., Granby, Mo., accepts call to 
Aberdeen, Dak. 

CONANT, H. C., acepts cull to Pacific Chureb, 
8t. Paul, Mion. 

sae os ae James, inst. in Metuchen, 


DAVIS, Ratps A., Cortland, called to An- 
dover, O 

EDDY, Hiram, Canaan, invited to supply for 
a year at Sheffield, Conn. 

EVARTS, oe K., Dorr, accepts call to 
Coral, . 

KIMBALL, a 8., spegeten, Masse., accepts 
eall to Rochester, N ; 

LAMB. Georoer C., Denver, Col., accepta call 
to Marshalltown, Ia. 

LATHE, H. W., of Andover Seminary, called 
to First Church, Northampton, Mass. 
LITCH, J. Lincoty, Derby Line, Vt., accepts 

call to Marion, Mass. 

LOOMIS, Ex: R., Conneaut, O., invited to 
work for A. H. M. Society in Oregon. 
MASON, Epwakp B., inst. in Arlington, Mass, 
aan “tne RicsakrpD H., inst. in Machiasport, 

e. 


MURRAY, O. E., Olivet, Mich., called to Alex- 
andria, Dak. 

NEWTON, D. Aveustine, Andover Seminary, 
called to Lancaster, Mass. 

NUTTING, Jounn K , Austinburg, O., accepts 
call to Millbank, Dak. 

TAINTOR, Caar.es H., of Hooksett, called to 
Milford, N. H, 

WARFIELD, Franx A., accepts call to Porter 
Church, Brockton, Mass. 

WILLARD, Joun D., ord. in Appleton, Wis. 


LUTHERAN. 
DUNLAP, J. A., Logansport, Ind., aeccepte 
call to Durbin’s Corners, O 
FORD, L., Argusville, accepts call to Minden, 
N. Y. 


GRASS, G. D., necepts cal) to aVilmore, Penn. 

HARPSTER, J. H., inst. in Trenton, N. J. 

McHENRY, 8., West Fairview, Penn., re- 
signs. 

ZINN, J. H., St. Clairsville, called to Luthers- 
burg, Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BELL, G. T., Reformed (Dutch), accepts call 
to First ch., Amenia, N. Y. 

BELL, 8. Haunr, inst. in Milton, Penn. 

CLELAND, R. W., Nebraska City, Neb., re- 
signs. 

CONDICT, Wa ter, Red Wing, Minn., re- 
signs. 

FRY, Water, Middlefield, accepts call to 
Colchester, N. Y 

KERR, Joun, Princeton Seminary, called to 
Lamington, N. J. 

wer my 8. C., Lockland, O., called to Rush- 
ville. 

ROTTER, Linpiey C., died recently in Chest- 
but Level, Penn. , aged 74. 

SCHOFIELD, L. M., ‘Stockton, Cal., resigne, 

SNOOK, E. A., called to Rehoboth, Del. 

STEVENSON, Tomas, removes from Cal- 
edonia, N. Y., to Aledo, II1. 

WALLEN, 8. 8., accepts call to Eastern ch , 
Washington, D. C. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BRAYTON, Hosart U., becomes assistant of 
of 8t. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

BROOKES, T. J., accepts call to Stillwater, 
Minn. 

COLLINS, W. H., Brattleboro, Vt., resigns. 

sar, _ H., Stafford, accepts call to New- 
ar 

HALL, A. Kinney, settles in Marshali, Texas. 

JOHNSON, J. E., Hastings, Neb., accepts eall 
to Bainbridge, N. Y. 

MARKS, I. N., New Orleans, La., called to 
Galveston, Texas. 

METCALF, Hewzr A., accepts call to Auburn- 
dale, Mase. 

OnRAR, JoserH, died recently in Winsboru, 


Pat Tannen, Gronroz, D.D., settles in Paleo- 
ine, x. 
SANFORD. E. P., accepts call to Grace ch., 
TAYLOR. FMS I to Indianap- 
Le accepts call to In 
olis, Ind. 
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Literature, 
The prompt mention tn our lat of “ Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent lo their pub- 
lighera fer all volumes received, The interests of 


our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
for further notice. 


GREEN’S MAKING OF ENGLAND.* 
BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C. L. 


Mr. GREEN’s new volume will be received 
by the students of his former works with 
mingled feelings. There are those who 
will be inclined before all things to rejoice 
that Mr. Green has been able to go so far as 
he has gone toward filling up a gap which has 
long existed in the written history of the 
English people. They will rejoice too that, 
in so doing, he bas been enabled to give 
proof of powers which many knew him to 
possess, but which were to some extent over- 
shadowed by the very brilliancy of some of 
his other gifts. And both these and Mr. 
Green’s readers in general will read with 
sorrow some words in his preface. It ap- 
pears that the present work was planned 
and beguo long ago, as part of a history 
of England up to the Norman Conquest. 
The carrying out of this plan was delayed 
by the publication of the author’s ‘‘History 
of the English People” in its shorter and its 
larger form; and all will now read with 
sorrow the words, ‘‘Now that my hands 
are free, the stste of my health forbids my 
carrying out this earlier plan in its full ex- 
tent.” In such a case Mr. Green has as- 
suredly done well ‘‘ to gather up and com- 
plete,” as he puts it, ‘‘ what he could of his 
History,” down to some marked point in 
the tale; and the point which he has chosea 
has been the establishment of the abiding 
West-Saxon supremacy under Ecgberht. 
Every one will wish that he had goneon 
further. It would have been a special 
gain if he had gone on to accession of 
Athelred. As it is, he leaves a gap; there 
is a time of a hundred years which bas not 
been dealt with at length by any recent 
narrative writer. Nor can we look on Eng- 
land as thorougly ‘‘made” at least till the 
reign of Eadger, though the work of 
EcgberL.t was undoubtedly, after the first 
landing and the conversion, the greatest step 
toward its making. Mr. Green perhaps goes 
a step too far when he says that “from the 
moment when the Northumbrian thegns 
bowed to their West-Saxon over-lord, Eng- 
land was made in fact if not as yet in 
pame.” In one sense England was made 
lovg before. That is, it had long before 
been settled that the dominant people in 
Britain should be Evglish and not British. 
But we can hardly look on the English of 
Britain as formipg a single people till their 
rising again after the first Danish wars. It 
is well, by the way, that Mr. Green should 
remind his readers that the mere name of 
England does pot begin till the century 
after Ecgberht. It was not till the several 
kingdoms were well welded together into 
ove power that a common pame was really 
needed. And it is instructive to remem- 
ber, which we think Mr. Green does not 
mention, that the first attempt at a common 
name long before had been, not EZngland 
but Sazony. 

To those who have studied Mr. Green’s 
career throughout, this volume will give, 
from one point of view, greater satisfaction 
than any of bis earlier writings. It is the 
practical answer to a great deal of unfair 
and often ignorant criticism of which Mr. 
Green has been made the subject. It estab- 
lishes his character as « historical scholar. 
His right to that character no one who 
really knew him ever doubted. But it can- 
not be denied that there were points about 
his earlier writings which laid him open to 
the attacks of enemies. The very brilliancy 
of his tale was an offense to some, and it 
awakened not wholly unreasonable doubts 
in others. One grave teacher of history 
went about lamenting, eeemingly in per- 
fect good faith, that he could not get 
everybody, least of all Mr. Green, to 
be as dull as himself. And in a gen- 
eration which had seen volume after 
volume of pure fiction pass itself off as Eng- 
glish history, simply on the strength of a 
certain power of telling a story, some might 
not unnaturally ask whether there could be 
any truth ina book whose power of mere 
~@ THE MAKING OF ExGLAND. By JouN RicHaRp Gress, 
M.A., LL.D. author of “ History of the English People.” 


‘With maps. New York: Harper & Grothers. 8vo, pp. 
=x, ms 
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story-telling was greater still. Mr. Green 
too could not be acquitted of a certain kind 
of carelessness aud a certain kind of caprice, 
which were undoubtedly real faults, and 
which had the air of being greater faults 
than they were. His first book was full of 
slips in names, dates, titles, offices, very 
much as the great work of Dean Milman is. 
And be had an odd way of leaving things 
out or putting them in without any visible 
cause, Thus neither Heury the Eighth nor 
Pym dies in Mr. Green’s Sbort History. 
They are alive in such and such pages; a few 
pages later they are spoken of in a way 
which shows that they must be dead. It 
was not wonderful then if, when the first 
burst of admiration called forth by Mr. 
Green’s book had passed away, he became 
the prey of the small critics. One in- 
genious man gained somc fame aud some 
promotion by spending a whole year in put- 
ting together a list of all the real or sup- 
posed mistakes that he could find in 
Mr. Green’s book. It is not wonderful 
if, in so diligent a task, he hit some 
real blots on the part of Mr. Green, while 
on the other hand a good many of his 
charges were blunders of his own on points 
where Mr. Green was perfectly right. But 
far thicker on the ground than either of 
these were cases of momentary carelessness 
on Mr. Green’s part, which cannot be de- 
fended, but which were wholly different 
from the displays of utter ignorance, utter 
misconception—the crassa tgnorantia of law- 
yers—to which we were accustomed in some 
famous quarters. The great mass of Mr. 
Green’s slips could be set right—as Dean 
Milman’s could—by going through the book 
pen in hand, and here and there putting one 
word instead of another. This is quite 
another state of things from those books 
where the whole thing and its essence is one 
great mistake from the beginning to the 
end. Yet we have heard of one very popu- 
lar writer, who seldom wrote a page with- 
out some blunder displaying the grossest 
ignorance, and who had the further gift of 
building up ingenious theories on his own 
blunders, who has been known to cry out 
in a fit of righteous indignation against the 
scandalous inaccuracy of Mr. Green. 

To all this Mr. Green's volume of The 
Making of England is the best answer. 
Here he shows in the sight of all men that, 
if he can tell astory well, he also knows 
how to deal with history as a matter of real 
research and real criticism amovug the orig- 
inal writers. Mr. Green’s place as a his- 
torical scholar, ranking amoung the foremost 
of Evglish historical scholars, can no longer 
be disputed. The book shows in every 
page that it is emphatically a book of hard 
work. Mr. Green goes to the sources of 
English history, not as a novice, not as a 
curious visitor, but as one to whom every 
step of ground is familiar. Those who bad 
done any real work themselves knew thor- 
oughly well that the Short History could not 
have been written without real work end 
plenty of it; but now the evidence stands 
plain in the eyes even of the unlearned and 
unbelieving. Mr. Green not only knows 
his books, but he knows how to use them 
and how to judge of them. And he knows 
as well as ever bow to tell the tale which 
he draws from them. Nowhere does his 
well-known power of painting and narrative 
come out in greater fullness than in the 
early part of The Making of England. 
And if there is not the same brilliancy in 
the latter part, it is clearly not from lack of 
power. Mr. Greev, as a literary artist, 
keeps his strength unabated to the end. 
But we see, with sadness, for a long time 
before we come to the end of the book, that 
its autbor is, in his own words, “‘ gathering 
up and completing.” Things are in no 
way slurred over; but they are compressed. 
The latter part of the volume contains the 
whole essence of its own story, and it lacks 
nothing in power and life. But it lacks the 
detailed fullness of the earlier part; it ends 
abruptly, as if the writer had been longing 
to stop, and had kept on by an effort to the 
first point where he could at all fittingly 
make an end. In short from the beginning 
to the end of the book, we see al] Mr. 
Green’s old apd well-known merits, along 
with some other merits which were really 
quite as old, but which were not quite so 
well known, And as to the smaller points of 
names and the like, Mr. Green has evidently 
taken far more pains than in his earlier 
work. Tothose who have tried writing on 





both scales this will seem nothing won- 
derful. In a book like this the author lives 
with his characters; in a book like the 
Short History, he sees many of them only 
for a moment. As far as we have seen, 
the worst thing that the small carpers have 
found out to say is that Mr. Green is not 
always quite consistent io his spelling of 
Old-English names. Scholars could bave 
found this out for themselves; but they 
might not have thought it worth setting 
down in print. 

Mr. Green’s present book ought to be read 
with deep interest and profit on both sides of 
the ccean. The English-speaking people of 
America are perhaps now, through several 
causes, beginning more thoroughly to take 
in the fact, which they have never really 
forgotten, but which they do not always 
carry about with them, of their essential 
oneness with the English-speaking people 
of Britain. And the English-speaking peo- 
ple both of America and of Britain aften 
need to be reminded that, when we have 
gone back from America to Britain, we 
have not gone back all the way to our oldest 
home, that we bave still to seek for the first 
recorded seats of the common stock, in the 
old lands of Angle, Saxon, Jute, and 
Frisian, on the European mainland. Those 
on either side of the ocean who wish to 
have these things brought home to them 
with clearness and force will find a most 
precious helper in Mr. Green. For it is 
needless to say that Mr. Green shows him- 
self here, as in his former works, to be one 
of those who are not unable to grasp simple 
facts or who are led away by a confused 
nomenclature. He throughout sticks to 
the plain truth, to some minds so amazing, 
that Englishmen are simply Englishmen, 
and not Romans, Jews, or Welshmen. 


‘Only, while before be has merely set 


forth this teaching, he here gives the evi- 
dence for it. He fully grasps the 
simple argument which lies at the root 
of the whole matter. If the con- 
dition of Britain at the time of the Teuton- 
ic Conquest had been the same as that of 
Gaul and Spain, if the condition of the 
Teutonic invaders of Britain had been the 
same as that of the Teutonic invaders of 
Gaul and Spuin, then the results of Teuton- 
ic conquest in the two cases would have 
been the same. But they were, as the 
most superficiunl glauce at history shows, 
utterly, different. Crowds of  thbeo- 
rists have gone astray through simple fail- 
ure to employ the comparative mcthod, 
failure to see how close a connexion— 
though a convexion wholly by way of con- 
trast—the English conquest of Britain has 
with the Frankish, Gothic, and Burgandian 
conquests in Gaul and Spain. Mr. Green 
knows better. He has grasped, not only 
the local history of Britain, but the general 
history of Europe. He has grasped it in 
its historic unity, iv a way which local and 
insular plodders fail to do. And by so 
doing he has become able to do the work 
of the local and insular plodders in a way 
in which the local and insular plodgers 
themselves never can do it. 

For, if we had to pick out one above all 
others of Mr. Green’s merits, we should put 
first of all the essentially local turn of his 
mind. He is never so thoroughly at home, 
never so distinctively himself, as when he 
seizes on some piece of geography or topog- 
raphy, and throws historic life into it. It is 
plain, on the one hand, how much Mr. 
Green has seen with his own eyes. It is 
plain also that te him, as to Arnold, a 
map is a living thing. He watches the 
advance of bis Saxons and Engle with an 
instinct truly military. It is not enough 
for him to mark when and where they ad- 
vanced, when and where they fell back, 
how quick their advance was on one side, 
how slow on another. He is ever ready 
with the geographical reasop. He has to 
show us the valley, tbe river, the hili-range, 
the woodland, the marshland, which helped 
their progress or which hindered it. And 
all this he sets forth in a series of maps, 
but maps whose very fullness makes them 
somewhat grievous to those whose eyes 
have been used to look out for such matters 
for many years. 

Another great merit io Mr. Green's book 
is the clear arrangement of its subjects. 
His main theme is the Making of England. 
By this we uoderstand the work which 
changed part of Britain into England, first 
by the settlement of many bodies of Teu- 
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tonic invaders, secondly by the union of 
those many settlements into one English 
power. His story is therefore quite as 
much the story of the land as the story of 
the people. From some points of view, it 
might have put the tale in a clearer light to 
have begun once more with the picture of 
the English people in their oldest home, 
aod thence to have brought them into the 
island in which they were to fix their sec- 
ond home. But, for Mr. Green’s present 
purpose, he would seem to have judged 
wisely in beginning with bis picture of 
Britain at the time when the Teuton- 
ic invasions began. Here he shows 


that wide difference between Britain 
and the other provinces which was 
one main element in the Mauking of 


England. On this chapter of “ Brituiv and 
its Foes,” follow three chupters, describifig 
the Teutonic conquesis in Britain down to 
the stage when the invaders were distinctly 
dominant in the island. Mr. Green ends 
this stage with Ceawlio’s victory at Deor- 
ham in 577. We should rather bave carried 
it on to Athelfrith’s victory by Deva in 
613. Not till then was the British power 
utterly split asunder intothree parts. This 
first stage he divides into: I. The ‘‘ Conquest 
of the Saxon Shore,” that is the southeastern 
coast of Britain which in Roman times had 
been specially guarded against Saxon in- 
roads. Il. The conquests of the special Eng- 
lish, for whom he keeps their genuine name 
of Engle, rather than Anglior Angles, though 
their fellows are not Seazre, but in more 
Latin form Saxons. Then comes ‘‘ The 
Settlement of the Conquerors,” where Mr, 
Green gives a vivid picture of the Old-Eng- 
lish Tife on both sides of the sea, Then 
comes the “Strife of the Conquerors”; if 
that was to be the division chosen, one 
would have expected it rather to begin with 
the battle of Wimbledon in 568. ‘Lhen 
follows Chapter V. ‘The Northumbrian 
Supremacy” and Chapter VIL. ‘‘ The Church 
and the Kingdom.” The last chapter, 
“The Three Kingdoms,” contains the record 
of the struggle of Wessex, Mercia, and 
Northumberland for the supremacy, ending 
with the final establishment of the West- 
Saxon supremacy under Ecgberht. It is 
mainly in this last chapter that we see the 
signs of the process of ‘‘ gathering up and 
completing.” The genuine stuff is the 
same, the strength of treatment is the same; 
but the scale is different; it is a summary 
rather than the full narrative of the early 
part of the book. 

We need hardly go into the discussion of 
lesser points, whether to point out the way 
in which Mr. Greev has dealt with this 
branch or that of his subject, or, what would 
come but seldom, to dispute some of Mr. 
Green’s smaller inferences. ‘The book 
should be read. To judge from its imme- 
diate appearance iu America in one of the 
cheapest of forms, it will be read. Those to 
whom Mr. Green’s general matter is already 
familiar will be the first to welcome Mr. 
Green’s special putting of it. To those to 
whom his subject is less known, he will be 
as the kceper of a key to open to them a 
new world of thought as to the speaking 
questions who their forefathers were, and 
whence they came, both to the western 
island and to the more western continent. 





Mr. J. Branpgr Matraews follows his 
highly intelligeut volume on the ‘* Theaters of 
Paris” with another on a larger but kindred 
subject, the French Dramatists of the Nineteenth 
Century. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Beginning 
with a brief sketch of the condition of the 
drama at the downfall of the First Empire,when 
the theaters emerged from the mechanical] rule 
of M. de Rémusat, the author launches at 
once into the battle between the old classicism 
and the Romanticists, led by Victor Huzo. 
Without much allusion tothe general, political, 
social, or literary activity of the day, he con- 
fines himself, perhaps too closely, to the 
authors, plays, and the theaters in which they 
were given. He selects eleven representative 
play-writers, whose work he reviews and ana- 
lyzes with bright and sketchy freedom. Victor 
Hugo, of course, not only takes the first place, 
but bis great and enduring personality com- 
prehends the whole movement. Certainly we 
shall not dispute the author’s general judg- 
ment that Hugo, even when standing at the 
high level of ‘‘ Hernani,’’ is not of the race and 
lineage of Shakespeare, but a great melodra- 
matic poet, with a strong lyric tendency, whose 
genius has triumphed in many kinds of writ- 
ing, but so far transeends the bounds of 
literature that the best part of it shows in 
what he has done wholly outside the liter- 
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said in this book than Heine’s remark that 
Dumas was a Frenchman, and Hugo a Teuton, 
with two left hands. With all his magnilo- 
quence, vain absurdity,and want of conscience 
as to Wlerary property and morality in all 
senses, bis wit, fecundity, and dramatic 
art carried him through. His career ex- 
plains afi@ same itself up in one story told 
im these pages of him: that, at the first repre- 
sentation of one of bis plays, when the curtain 
fell at the end of the first act, he sprang on the 
stage,crying to the scene-sbifters : “A hundred 
francs ff you will get the curtain up before the 
applause ends.’ How well this man koew his 
audience and how to catch and hold them! 
Eugéne Scribe made a new development of the 
French theater, which Mr. Matthews fully de- 
scribes. He describes him failing a dozen 
times or more before he found his own power 
and what he might address in his audiences, 
As the curtain fell coldly in one of bis plays, 
“ Never mind,” he cried. ‘Iwill do it again 
next year.” His indefatigable industry produced 
more than 400 plays. Industry, invention, 
quick feeling for the situation, supreme 
technical skill carried him on to success and 
great wealth. He wasa man of upright bon- 
esty, fair and generous to his collaborators. 
His knowledge of buman nature was hardly 
skin deep.. He never knew that life was more 
than work and play, nor that there can be 
grand self-sacrifice or noble sorrow. Generous 
and upright himself, he took an ignoble view 
of life, and worked so much on the surface 
that eveu in his comedies there is no depth of 
comic force. All this, however, gave bim 
greater power at the surface, where his power 
lay. An illustration of his practical acuteness 
was his reorganization of the French Dramati€ 
Actors’ Society, which made writing for the 
stage what it has remained to this time, the 
most profitable form of literary labor. M. 
Emile Augier. who represents to this author 
the best traditions of French comedy, is not 
much known inthis country. Mr. Matthews 
contends stoutly for both the virility and the 
purity of bis genius; but, unfortunately, the 
latter is of that French quality which is not 
viryinibus puesrisque, and,if we are not mis- 
taken. proved in one or more of his plays too 
strong even for the French censors, who for- 
bade its representation. As to the later 
French play-writers—Victorien Sardou, Octave 
Feuillet, Eugéne Labiche, Meilbac and Halévy, 
and Emile Zola—it is from the ethical point of 
view a discouraging conclusion one has to 
form. ‘‘ M. Augier’s manly comedies have the 
morality “which is inherent’ in all healthy 
works’’ ; which means that, though risky, they 
will not hurt strong and healtby minds. 
*“ A certificate of good moral character cannot 
be given ‘to all of M. Labiche’s plays.” He 
has the “old French sel gau/ois, rather than 
Attic salt.” M. Lemoinne told him, in answer 
to his reception speech at the Academy: 
“Your comedy is perhaps light, nay, even 
risky ; but there is always something which 
keeps it from being immoral. It is never senti- 
mental.” That is, theindecency is there, but 
the invitation to share in it is somehow 
omitted. Asto Sardou, the best to be said is 
tbat he * affronts the proprieties far less than 
one might suppose.’’ Heis, however, ** clever’; 
but Feuillet is ‘‘unhealthy” and offers ‘the 
public amorous adventure dexterously veiled 
with the pretense of morality.’’ Of the twelve 
plays of Dumas fils eleyen turn on adaltery or 
illegitimacy. Ove or other of these subjects 
are the motives of one-half of M. Augier’s 
plays and of two-thirds of Sardou’s. In En- 
land the drama has found other and healthier 
motives. These modern French writers appear 
to believe that the illicit relation of the sexes 
is the only subject capable of effective dram- 
atic treatment. Mr. Matthews makes no 
attempt to study the causes which have 
drawn the French drama down to the last 
ditch, where Zola stands frantically 
protesting that the mire of “naturalism” 
is pure water and good dirt. He avoids 
wholly the study of French life from 
which these plays grow. and has nothing to 
sayas to the fufluence of the Lower Empire 
in producing them. The volume ends with M. 
Zola and the school of naturalism, for which 
he fs not inclined to predict a long run. He 
anticipates that comedy will continue for the 
present to hold its own in France, that the ficld 
of social life will continue to be vigorously 
cultivated, and that morality will still be the 
matter in issue. His style is well adapted to 
his subject. We cannot commend too highly 
the dignified pen which be holds bigh above 
the slums that le under it and far from the 
assoll of too much realistic detail, It must, 
however, be confessed that the subject is not an 
edifying one fur young readers of either sex. 


---+The successful sale of Mr. Alfred Ayres’s 
“ Orthoépist’" has apparently encouraged him 





is fairly deecribed on the. title-page as ‘* de- 
voted to brief discussions of the right and 
the wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak 
and write with propriety.”’ (D. Appleton & 
Co.) This book has been unfortunate enough 
to draw the hot fire of an acute and unsparing 
critic in the Zvening Jost, who, however, set 
the book in a light for which it was not in- 
tended and left a more or less unfair impres- 
sion as to its merits. The author’s aim is a 
wholly practical one. He makes no philological 
nor grammatical investigations. He has the 
love of a pure diction and of well-written Eng- 
lish; and in a modest way, without assuming 
to be a grammarian, he undertakes, in a very 
simple manual, to give the ‘people the verbal 
criticiamg which they will never search for 
themselves in the more elaborate grammat- 
ical treatises. Mr. Ayres virtually con- 
fesses that grammar is too large and heavy a 
subject for him; accordingly,he compiles 
what is necessary to be said under this head, 
and in general compiles well and from 
good sources, as witness what is giv- 
en under ‘‘Subjunctive’’ and as to the 
use of ‘Shall’? and ‘ Will.”’ His knowl- 
edge of Old English is not sufficient to carry 
him past all dangers. He undertakes to de- 
elde, by a kind of off-hand rationalizing about 
them, questions which can be answered only 
by the authority of bistorical usage as, for 
example, in his criticism of ‘‘ whether or no.” 
He is sometimes too wice, by balf, as in bis 
temarks on must, mistaken, myself, ice-cream, 80 
much so, signature, over or under, and especially 
when he falls a-foul of a Yale professor, whom 
be seats by mistake in the chair of divinity. 
In a Boston professor he finds a better subject 
and fairly convicts bim of the main charge. 
The great mass of errors in common speech 
and writing do not require microseopic scholar- 
ship to detect them, but are most likely to be 
corrected by the blunt methods of this book. 
Unhappily, very few Americans and probably 
fewer Englishmen would not be improved in 
their use of the language by a pretty frequent 
reference to it. Many frightful words, suchas 
pants, gents, lunch for luncheon, and the big 
magniloquence which prefers reside to live 
and estateto house would disappear. The purists 
ought to have some favor for an author who 
hates every form of cacopbony and bad diction, 
and bas no tenderness in him for such inyen- 
tions as bogus, boom, and highfalutin. As to 
enthuse, he pauses before it, with nothing to 
say, except that “it fe said to be most used in 
the South. The writer has never seen it any- 
where in the North but in the columns of the 
Boston Congregationalist.”” Of the Orthoe- 
pist, by the same author, the twelfth edition 
has come to band, with a ‘‘ Supplement,” in 
which he goes back to the old pronunctlations 
ex-em’-plary, ob-lig’-a-tor-y, etc. and supplice 
many things omitted fn the previous editions. 
As to Bék-unz-féld, for the pronunciation of 
Beaconsfield, it is good and right, but does not 
hold the ground prescriptively against ¢ long 
in the first syllable. We doubt much whether 
biography should be given with i lorg. Pro- 
fessor Gray, in his ‘‘ Botany,” gives ar’-bu-tus 
asitisin Webster. ‘‘Gir-ta” is frightful for 
the sound of Goethe, and we regret to see that 
the author still believes that the royal pro- 
fessor at Berlin, Virchow, wishes to be called 
Fir-ko. To the next ‘‘ Supplement’’ might be 
added par-a-di-si'-ac. 





....We can speak a good word for The 
Words on the Cross. Seven Sermonettes, by the 
Rev. Charles M. Parkman, B.D. (Thomas 
Whittaker), as being very earnest, vivid, and 
effective presentations of the solemn events of 
the Crucifixion and always seasonable, but 
especially so as the anniversary of Our Lord’s 
Death approaches. Only, good preacher, don’t 
call your sermons sermonettes, Mr. Bron- 
son C. Keeler makes a false start in the preface 
of A Short History of the Bible. Being a Pupular 
Account of the Formation and Development of the 
Canon (Chicago: The Century Publishing Co.) 
in the assertion “ that no American has under- 
taken to give an account of the formation of 
the Canon.”’ Dr. E. C. Bliss, professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Hartford, bas not only 
undertaken but done it, and in a very good vol- 
ume, too. Mr, Keeler puts the case against the 
{nspired authority of the Canon as strongly as 
he can, and with the honest unfairness of a 
man who is not fitted by his training to weigh 
truly the force of the opposing evidence. We 
cannot follow Mr. Keeler through his re- 
view, bat bis disposition of Justin Martyr 
and of the evidence drawn from his writ- 
ioge of the apostolic origin of the Gos- 
pel of St. Jobn is enough to discredit the en- 
tire treatise. Questions of this kind cannot be 
handled by inexperienced persons. The expert 
is never so much in demand as in deciding 
such questions of scholarship as these.—— 
We mention, as every way to be commended, 
the Selections from Longfellow, published by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Miffia & Co. in. their 
“American Classica for Schools.” This is 2 
good little book forthe home, as well as the 
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to follow it with The Verbalist, a manual which 








school, of manageable selections of the best, 


for children tn.and out of school to read and 


commit tomemory.———If_ the women of the 


rising generation do not surpass all others, it 
will net be because they have not been written 


about sufficiently and abundantly notified how | 


todo it. Thelast of these excellent attempts 
is True Womanhood. Hints on the Formation of 
Womanly Character, by the Rev. Franklin 
Johnson, D.D. (Cambridge: Moses King.) 
This volume is, however, a novelty in this en- 
lightened age. It begins with ‘*Character- 
Building ” and ends with ‘‘ Piety,’ and, so far 
as we can see, the author has not said 
a word, from frontispiece to colophon, 
about the regenerating influence of the 
ballot nor of co-education. He does, 
however, use some strong expressions about 
‘*The masculine woman,’’ which lead us to 
think he does not like her; and he talks about 
“Character and Reputation,” about *‘ Home” 
and “Duty,” and “The Government of the 
Affections,”” and ‘‘ Purpose’’ very much as if 
he believed that attention to things like these 
might still make women both happy and uee- 
fulin the world. The most terribly old-fasb- 
foned part is the last chapter, ‘* Piety,’’ and 
especially bis quotation of Madame Campan’s 
remark to Napoleon I, who had asked her 
what was required for the regeneration of 
France. ‘* Mothers!’ said this awful woman, 
and Dr. Johnson is not ashamed to quote this 
reply with approbation! The full enormity of 
this book will never be known, however, ex- 
cept as itis read. This we counsel our readers 
to do forthwith. 


-...Oanon Luckock has undertaken in bis 
Studies in the History of the Book of Common 
Prayer to deal with questions which for three 
hundred years have agitated the English- 
speaking race. We find in this volume the 
same reverence for antiquity and scholarly 
treatment of difficult questions which we 
noticed in *‘ After Death,”’ by the same author. 
Most readers will find more to interest them 
in the present volume. After a brief notice of 
the early British Church down to the Reforma- 
tion times, the autbor devotes the first chapter 
to the Anglican reform, as far as the comple- 


tion of the first revision of the Service Book. 


He then describes the Puritan {nnovations and 
the changes that were made in the last years 
of Edward VI. In chapter fii we have the 
Elizabethan reaction snd in chapter iy the 
final or Caroline Settlement. The temper in 
which the discussion Is conducted is mod- 
erate and judicial. Those who do not 
agree with his conclusions must admit that 
the differences they have to contend about are 
those of fandamental principles. Such differ- 
ences exist and cannot be reconciled. Canon 
Luckock holds, for example, a view of the 
authority of antiquity which does not impress 
us at all. He looks at the sacraments as we 
cannot. He accepts a distinction between 
Catholic and Puritan which implies that no 
Puritan could be a Catholic and no Catholic a 
Puritan, a notion which does great injustice to 
a large section of the Anglican Church. By 
the ald of the word Catholic he seeks to trace 
back the line of Anglican continuity to pre- 
Reformation times. He tokes what we con- 
sider a mechanical and arid view of the con- 
tinufty of church life—as depending on rites, 
ceremonies, vestments, ritual, institutions— 
rather than the essential continuity of a life 
rooted in faith in the Redeemer. He defends 
the ejectment of the eighteen hundred Non- 
conforming ministers on Black Bartholomew's 
Day. He says it was bard, but necessary. 
The Puritans had done the same before. He 
does not ask what kind of a national eburch it 
is that does such things. But such differ. 
ences we expect. They are involved in the 
principles with which he starts, and they 
neither surprise us nor diminish the merit of 
his book, in which we see a learned and lam- 
inous treatise, conducted in the best spirit. 
We wish most heartily that the Caroline 
Settlement bad been different ; but for such as 
it was no better expositor nor historian can be 
desired than Canon Luckock. 


.-»-M. Paul B, Du Chaillu has produced 
two magnificent octavos in The Land of the 
Midnight Sun. (Harper & Brothers.) To pre- 
pare himself to do thie work, he spent pearly 
five years in Winter and Summer journeys 
through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and North- 
ern Finland, living among the ivbabitants, 
learning the language, and studying the peo- 
ple and the country. He observed about 3,200 
miles of coast from the extreme northern 
point, going over it both iu Summer and. Wio- 
ter. He sailed on pretty nearly all the flords, 
He crossed and recrossed the country in all 
seasons, and everywhere, with the peculiar 
tact which is characteristic of the man, wou 
the confidence of the people and lived among 
them as one ofthem. He relates with pardon- 
able pride that be was more than once claimed 
asa native by the people themselves. A resi- 
dence of five years, however industriousiy 
employed and however great the abilities and 
aptitudes of the author, will still leave many 
points on which he cannot speak, as to both 
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language and literature, and ft would not be 
difficult to coMeet Mets of these defects ; but 
these are as nothing against the splendid 
courage and breadth of the author’s work. 
He has put a whole people and their coun- 
try, and a fair fraction of their history, 
into these volumes. In one part we 
ran on an ancient, rude simplicity, like 
that which Tacitus or Pomponius described, 
as witnees the amusing account of the family 
bath in puris naturalibus with the thermometer 
below zero, with a run and roll in the snow as 
one of the luxuries. On anotber page he fs at 
Upsala, among the students end the dons of 
the ancient university. Sometimes it is the 
cabins and dwellings of the people he describes, 
sometimes the ancient remains of churches 
long since ruined, or the yet older monu- 
ments of the Scandinavian past. Everywhere 
the interest of an observer, who has collected 
bis matter himself, freshens the page. Every- 
where we feel the strong enthusiasm which 
carried the author through these long and 
arduous labors of preliminary observation. 
M. Du Chaillu, we hardly need say, wields a 
graphic pen. Dullness flies before him. Yet 
bis art is of the most minutely realistic kind 
and does not shrink away from statistics and 
plain enumeration. The volumes are copiously 
illustrated, mostly from original photograpbs, 
and are in the main very gvod. 


.---Three of the group of manly sons who 
earried the remains of Dr. Leonard Bacon to 
the grave are themselves pastors of Congrega- 
tional churches in Connecticut. Last Christ- 
mas morning, it being Sunday, it fell to them 
to refer in their pulpits to the death (the day 
before) of their honored father. Their sermons 
on that occasion have been collected intoa 
beautiful little volume and pablished by 
Edward P. Judd, New Haven, under the modest 
title of Three Christmas Sermons, by Sons of 
Leonard Bacon.——School Sermons, preached 
by the master, William Everett, to the boys at 
Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. «Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), deserves hearty commenda- 
tion as a volume of earnest, effective. and sevsl- 
ble sermons, whose brevity, simplicity, and 
straightforward dealing with the great themes 
of duty and of the life to come give them the 
character of models in their class. ———— Only a4 
Tramp; or, The Golden Links, by Grace Stebbing 
(Thomas Whittaker), fs a good Sunday-school 
story of the reformation of a tramp whose 
first redeeming impulee came from some words 
of the Litany which fell on his ear as he woke 
from sleep on a church doorstep while the 
service was going on within. ‘Ihe Litany fur 
nishes the thread which leads the story on. 
The point of the story is to bring out the con- 
nection of the petitions of the Litany, with our 
daily needs and experiences. The book is a 
good and healthy one, which we heartily com- 
mend to our readers, To relieve students 
in chemistry of needless labor in. the taking 
of notes, Professor La Roy F. Griffin has pre- 
pared a convenient little manual of Lecture 
Notes in Chemistry, containing substantially 
a syllabus of the science and com- 
piled in the main from the manuals of 
Miller and of Roscoe and Schorlemmer. 
(Phiiadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co.) 
From the Catholic Publication Society Co. 
we have received their handsome edition 
for 1882 of The Illustrated Catholic Family An- 
nual, with calendars calculated for different 
parallels of latitude and adapted fur use 
throughout the United States. This Anyual 
has a full and various table of contents, among 
which we note the list of American bishops 
and archbishops; the census of Ireland ; im- 
migration into the United States in 1881 ; pop- 
ulation of our principal cities, stater, and ter- 
ritories ; rates of postage ; etc., etc. 


---»Mr. George 8. Merriam’s volume, The 
Way of Life (Boston : Geo. H. Ellis), is a dis- 
cussion of some fundamental questions of 
faith, which we have read through with a keen 
though qualified sympathy. The author states 
his position without recording the logical pro- 
cesses which brought him to it. Intellectually 
and theologically, it does not vafy much from 
that of Theodore Parker. Jesus‘ hrist was ‘sg 
man only, with no superhuman nature or mir- 
aculous powers; but having in himself the 
elements of character which give to life its 
value and its true significance.”” Lhe first 
clause of this proposition is clear, though dis- 
couraging. The second is hazy and grows no 
clearer in the treatise; but in it lie all the 
foundations of Christian hope and faith which 
remain to the author—enough, at all events, 
to keep bim reverent and devout in spirit and 
out of sympathy with those ‘‘ who not only 
reduce Jesus to the level of man, but \interpret 
his goodness as having validity and substance 
only in the circle of purely. buman relations 
acd treat as visionary and unreal bis com- 
munion with inflnite deity.” The author lays 
the foundation of his book in the character of 
Jesus, by which he explains everything with- 
out much difficulty, until he comes to the cross 
and the resurrection. There a chasm opens 
before him, which no conceivable amount. 
or divinity of mere ethical character in Jesus 
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will carry him over. In fact, the more divine 
and absolutely trutbful and trustworthy Jesus 
is the more formidable the problem becomes 
which requires him to account for the faith of 
the Church in the Risen Saviour. Accordingly, 
he sails over the chasm on fine phrases, after 
the manner of M. Renan. Having thus 
achieved a Resurrection without implying 
that apy real Resurrection took place, the 
author proceeds to preach and apply a gospel 
whose chief defect is that there is nothing un- 
der it to make it a gospel. Neither the ethics 
bor the example of a bumanitarian Jesus reach 
far enough to support the superstructure he 
actually erects nor to fill up the gaps bis can- 
dor requires him to leave open. The temper 
and style of the book are of the best. It is 
pure,candid, devout, and suggestive—a pathet- 
ically sad attempt to live in the light when the 
sun is extinguished, and to cherish a hope 
whose foundation disappeared with the denial 
of the incarnation. 


.-A striking contrast with the foregoing 
is Canon Westcott’s Hevelation of the Risen 
Lord (Macmillan & Co.), a little volume which 
might serve either as an introduction or a 
supplement to “The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion,’’ by the same author, and which contains 
the correction of the misleading views that 
have made all the trouble in the work just 
mentioned. Canon Westcott discusses the 
fundamental fact of our Lord’s resurrection 
not ina merely textual or technical way. He 
sets it in the broad light of facts which are not 
to be denied, and which ought to be taken Into 
account in making up our minds as to whetber 
we should or should not believe. The argu- 
ment is cumulative and turns on those 
elements of conviction which develop in the 
mind with the maturing of judgment, experi- 
ence,and character. The subject is approached 
ina wise and skiliful way, which unfolds 
the various influences that act on the mind in 
leading it to faith in the risen Lord, and by 
what steps of spiritual revelation through ex- 
perience, through the operations of grace, 
through love, thought, or active work and 
patient waiting faith in the risen Saviour ts 
perfected. The general view taken is orig- 
inal and as important as it is fresb. We give 
the book our hearty commendation. 


...-The Rey. J. B. Gross discusses ip a 
small volume, published by the Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., The Belief in Immortality on 
Purely Logical Principles, This really valuable 


little treatise starts off with a title which 
stands in ite way. Precisely what it does not 
propose to do is to discuss the question on 
logical principles of any kind, but on the 
ground of what is called moral evidence. ‘The 
argument presented is cumulative and its 
validity depends on the Impression made by a 


variety of considerations in combination. The 
author potes the instinctive dread of annihi- 
lation, the tender relation existing among 
men, the broken threads of life, the need of a 


future life to complete and round out 
the theory of the present life, the de- 
pendence of moral life and character 
on the life tocome, etc. He presses some 
of his points too far—as, for example, 


the belief in ghosts and the proposition that 
without a future life the human race would 
become extinct. Of course; but what natural 
evidence is there of the permanence of the 
buman race? So, too, the existence of a desire 
in the human heart does not assure us of the ex- 
istence of tue correlate object. The author 
seems to be confused as to the kind of im- 
mortality implied in Pantheism. He does not ob- 
serve that the extinction of individual personal 
consciousness involved in pantheism is fatal to 
any definition of immortality we should care 
to defend. Nor does he admit to view the very 
important fact that, until Christianity took up 
the Lope of an immortal life aud fed it into a 
developed faith, it remained little more than a 
cold speculation of the highest minds and was 
wholly without force as an effective working 
principle among men. Even among the Jews it 
does not seem to have possessed any consider- 
able practical force. These strictures do not im- 
pair the value of the book as asimple, straight- 
forward presentation of a catena of purely 
ethical considerations, which without the aid 
of revelation would seem to give probability 
to the doctrine of an immortal life. 


..From the Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co. comes the Magazine of Art for April, 
with a goodly array of readable contributions 
and of attractive illustrations. The Agri- 
cultural Review and Journal of the American 
Agricultural Association (quarterly) comes to 
hand late for January, but with a full table of 
contente, in which we note Mr. F, D. Moulton’s 
address at the Atlanta Cotton Exposition; a 
paper on the culture of carp, by Capt. Mftton 
P. Pierce; Professor MeBryde’s discussion of 
the ivfluence of chemical manure on wheat; 
and Geveral W. W. Burns’s survey of Forest 
Culture. The Atlantic Monthly, The Uen- 
tury, Harpers’ New Monthly, and Lippincott’s are 
all out in good time for April. 











.-One of the best ‘‘ History Primers” tothe 
series edited by J. R. Green and republished 
by the Messrs. Appleton & Co., is Charlotte 
M. Yonge’s History of France. The primer is 
not designed for adult beginners, but for chil- 
dren, and is excellently well adapted for such 
use. It hitsthe exact line of simplicity which 
is level with a cbild’s comprehension, without 
sinking into prattle. Of course, success in 
such a matter is a question of judgment in 
selecting the right material for mention and 
in bringing it forward in a clear, simple, and 
effective way. Miss Yonge seems to us to have 
done this, and to have made the primer of 
French history which is most to be recom- 
mended of all we have seen thus far. 


--Mrs. Esther E. Baldwin, Brooklyn, is the 
author of a brief pamphlet on The Chinese 
Question, which is as sbarp and strong a reply 
to the arguments for excluding Chinese im- 
migration as we have seen. Mrs. Baldwin has 
lived as a missionary in Chirafor twenty years 
and knows how to use both her eyes and her 
pen. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. PaILip Gi.pert HamMeERTON’s expected 
and important work upon “‘ The Graphic Arts”’ 
is nearly ready, from Macmillan & Co. The book 
has been unavoidably delayed, but will be the 
more gladly welcomed. A cheap edition of 
*“Jobn Inglesant,’”’ Mr. Shorthouse’s new 
novel, is also in preparation by this house. 
From Messrs. Porter & Coates is expected 
very speedily anew work by Mr. Edward A. 
Freeman, ‘‘ The English People in their Three 
Homes and the Practical Bearings of General 
European History.”’ A special arrangement 
has been made with the eminent author and 
historian in order to effect publication of the 
work. Mr. Leslie Stephen's disquisition, 
entitled ‘‘The Principles of Ethics,”’ will be 
published in May, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Apropos, what bas become of their promised 
and retarded second volume in the “ Literary 
Life Series,’ ‘‘Pen Pictures of Celebrated 
Authors”? We should be glad to welcume 
it. Mr. Blaine’s recently delivered 
eulogy of President Garfield has just been 
printed in small and convenient form by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. The Queen of Roumania, 
whose literary tastes and talents have been 
alluded to before this in journals of the day, 
has lately had printed a sketch, described as 
singularly charming, iu a German magazine. 
Many of this fair and royal writer’s verses bave 
been admired before now by the critics. 
Auerbach’s *‘ Spinoza” (a book which created 
cousiderable criticism across the water, on its 
first appearance) has been translated for Henry 
Holt & Co. and will be published by themina 
few weeks. The new French minister to 
the Court of Great Britain, M. Charles Joseph 
Tissot, has been for some time a highly re- 
spected essayist upon history, geology, and 
archeology. He is a Doctor of Letters. 
Roberts Brothers will issue next month “‘ The 
Social Aspects of Labor,’”’ by William B. 
Weeden. The discussed, praised, and criti- 
cized poems of the Boston lady who has writ- 
ten under the pseudonym of Owen lounsley have 
passed through one edition, and the whole of 
the new one ordered has been sold in advance. 
In these days, when verse is so often stated as 
a drug in the literary market, it is pleasant to 
see merit win success “ A Parisian Year’’ 
ia the attractive title of Mr. Henry Bacon’s 
history of sundry of his personal experiences 
in the French capital.— The public prose- 
eutor of Berlin was obliged to retire discom- 
fited from his half-begun prosecution of Spiel- 
bhagen’s *‘ Angela,”’ whereby the book was to 
have been condemned as immoral. Not dis- 
couraged, this active and virtuous functionary 
has now attacked Herr Gensichea’s novel, 
“ Felicia.” It is stated that the lady 
kuown to the world lately as ‘‘ Aunt Cynthy,” 
in Miss McClean’s ‘Cape Cod Folks,” and 
who claimed to bave been outraged in her 
feelings to the tune of $10,000, has been obliged 
to withdraw her suit, being unable, after all, to 
prove her identity with the character sketched 
by Miss McClean’s irreverent and comie pen. 
It ia to be hoped that the failure consoles the 
plaintiff for the loss of the prospective $10,- 
000. Among current periodical literature 
we note that the last Literary World, as is usu- 
ally the case with this extremely readable 
magazine, devoted to literature and literary dis- 
cussion, is full of interesting matter. Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s *‘ Metaphysics,” the ‘‘ Hopes 
and Fears for Art” of William Morris, Mr. 
Savage's ‘Beliefs about God,” and several 
other works of larger or smaller dimensicns, 
are reviewed at length. Nor is there lack of 
the usual paragraphs of comment and crit- 
icism upon minor studies, novels, and poems 
of the day, here aud abroad. A series of art- 
icles upon Robert Browning’s verse is an im- 
portant feature of the number. The Uen- 
tury for April will contain the promised paper 
upon * Russian Jews and Gentiles,” by Madame 
Ragozin. This article is heralded as being the 
most spirited argument for the Russian side of 
the question that has yet been printed in the 



























































English language. Other contributions to 
the April issue of the magazine will in- 
clude a bumorous paper on “‘ Oddities of 
Southern Life,” from the facile pen of 
Mr. Henry Watterson, the well-known editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, describing 
the lighter side of Southern character and dis- 
position before the civil war. A fresh paper 
from Mr. Richard Grant White, on ‘‘ Opera un 
New York,”’ and Mr. Frank D. Millet’s article 
on the ‘‘Chelsea Tiles,” are also part of the next 
number’s contents. What we hope, with- 
out disrespect to the late Chief-Magistrate’s 
memory, or discourtesy to our entertaining 
contemporary, Potter's American Monthly, will 
be the last magazine article upon President 
Garfield, is announced for appearance in the 
April number of that periudical. Carefully 
engraved portraits of the dead President his 
wife and the elder Mrs. Garfield will illustrate 
the article. To the North American Review 
for April Governor Eli H. Rice contributes a 
long and elaborate study of the present crisis 
in Utah Territory politics. He draws attention 
to the fact that the Gentlie population, though 
possessed of the greater share of the wealth 
of the territory (farm-lands excepted) and 
although decidedly the aggressive and intelli 
gent element of society thére, have no legisla- 
tive powers. Governor Rice appends bis own 
theory and remedy for striking at the root of 
this difficulty aud others kindred to it. 
Two contributions to two other forthcoming 
magazipes are worthy of respective mention— 
a poem, ‘‘Love aud Death,” by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold (so well known as the author of the 
noble “ Light of Asia’’), in the May Harper's, 
and the first chapters of Mr. Thowas Hardy’s 
pew novel in the May Aflantic. 
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[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGMILLAN’S 
POPULAR NOVELS, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
NOW READY: 


JOHN INGLESANT. A Romance. ByJ. 
H. SHorTHOUSE. 








One of the memorable books of the year will be 
“John Inglesant.” The author terms {t—dreading, 
perhaps, to hear it called an historical novel-a phi- 
losophical romance; but, whether considered as phi- 
losophy, or as it is alike remarkable. As 
philosophy, it is a wonderfully clear exposition not 
only of the Catholic Church, but of the differences of 
belief ina Church which professes to have no differ- 
ences of belief; as a romance, it is thrillingly inter 
esting; and,as history. it illuminates the time in 
which the scene is laid—that of Charles I—as fine act. 
ing illuminates a play of Shakespeare.— The Critic. 

This is one of the notable books of the day. . . . 
It 1s unquestionably one of the finest historical stu@, 
ies in our language.—Christian Union. 

It is one of the most remarkable books, not only 
of the season, but of a good many seasons.—Pull 
Mall Gazette. 

Theology, romance, and philosophy—Mr. Short- 
house has managed to blend them in one harn.onious 
whole, without making his readers feel that he is 
dealing unfairly with history or unduly weighting 
romance with the deeper 1 of phil hy.— 
Spectator. 


HYPATIA§$ or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
By CHaRLEs KINGSLEY. 

WESTWARD HO! or, The Voyages and 
Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight. 
By Cuar_es KInGsLer. 


We consider “ Westward Ho!” and “Hypatia” as 
the greatest historical novels produced in this cen- 
tury; and the fact that they represent respectively 
ages so distant from each otherand so unlike, and 
the fact that they are, nevertheless, so truthful, 
shows that Kingsley was a master in this kind of lit- 

t —Chureh 


HOGAN, M. P. By the author of “ Fiit- 
ters, Tatters, and the Counselor.” 


MACMILLAN & €O., New York. 
SHAKESPEARE PHRASE BOOK. 


By JOHN BARTLETT. 
1083 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 83 0% 
4 Concordance of Phrases. 
“The most valuable Shak: Pbrase Book in 
existence.” — Richard onunt White 
“Of standard value and a thaatiend ene 0 ten 
— is read and studied.”—Commercial 


“If Sha could receive a copy. it strikes us 
he would — foal a great respect for Mr. Bartlett.”—The 
Congregationalist. 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. 
Sizty-fSourth Thousand. 
12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 WashInaToN STREET, Bostor. 


AT HALF PRICE. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


12 Vels. in 6 reduced from $18 te $9. 
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there ever a more delightful style than that 
in which his works are written? His essays wed the 
elegance 4 Addison with the strength of Cariyle.”— 
Rev. Dr. W. M. TayLor. 


“TI would give m ht hand to sash wers 
of description as Ay ek "—DR. My 9 - 


“From the times of the a Essayists and Oliver 
Goldsmith, no _ literary as shown a Leaner 
mastery of the} English t.t > than Hugh me 
Edinburgh zo 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 





The Persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
from a Russian Point of View. 


See the April CENTURY MaGazing. 
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Eareet ye Bazan @  cegeasaane $90 
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on receipt of nine cents. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 383) 


CONTAINS : 
Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden. 

By H. W. Loc. A familiar sketch of the English Pre- 
mier at home, with a full-page Portrait, printed 
separately on heavy paper, and seven other illus- 
trations. 

Spanish Vistas—First Paper. 

By Groror P. LaTHrop, with sixteen illustrations by 
C. 8. Remnant and a full-page engraving, the Front- 
ispiece of the Number. 

A Trial Balance of Decoration. 

By A. F. Oakey, with illustrations of recent decora- 
tive work by Coumman, La Farag, TIFFANY, SHIRLAW, 
Dewrna, and the Messrs. Low. 

Athena Parthenos. 

Ry Prof. B. L. Gi-prnsierve. A description of Pheid- 
ias’s masterpiece and the copies of tt, especially 
the recently-discovered statuctte, with an illustra- 
tion. 


Silver San Juan. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. A description of one of the 
most remarkable mineral fields of Colorado, with 
twelve illustrations by THomas Moran, 


A full-page illustration by ABBEY. 


The Ulistory of Wood-Engraving. 


PART L By G. E. Woopserry, with seven illustra’ 
tions, 


Poor Ogla-Moga. 

By Davip PD. Ltiorp, a humorous sketch, with six 

illustrations by A. BR. Frost. 
The conclusion of 3 

Prudence. 

A Story of Asthetic London, by Mrs. Jomn LILLY, 

with two {llustrations by Du MAURIER. 
The continuation of Miss W ooLson’s Novel, 

Anne. 


What we Owe to the Trees. 
By N. &. EoLesror. 


A Hereditary Witness. 
Ashort story. By N. A. PRENTiss. 


**In Days Gone By.’? 


By ExrzaseTn Reap. A romance of a century ago, 
with two portraits from old miniatures. 
Poems. 
By Lovrse CHanwpier Movtton, Jurm C. R. Dorr, 
Frarces L. Mack, Nora Perry, J. W. De Forest, and 
Ropert HERRICK. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Recent Improvements in Comedy and Comic Opera.— 
The Perila of the Play-House.—The Possibilities of 
Wood Engraving.—The late Dr. Bellows.—Mr. Wilde's 
Mission. 

Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MASAZINE 
HARPER'S WEFRLY........... haee 
oo eee 
The THREE above publications.. 
Any TWO above named.................... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PFOPLE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ( *0-++++e+eseeeeeee 
Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. 1 to LX, 8v0, 
MRLs shbosctibacenccqarnacncedccnues-cemmerene 400 


Postage Frees to all Subscribersin the United States 
orCanada, 






HARPFR'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on Hi to Hanrer 
& Brorners. Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 
Numbers, $10 00. 


[2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent bs mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
NEW YORK. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


RUSKIN’S CHOICEST WORKS 


AT ONE DOLLAR FER VOLUME. 
In neat cloth, 12mo. 


MODERN PAINTERS, 5 vols $5 00 
STONES OF VENICE. 3 vols 
Se II Ua cdacecccacnc cecsoaescinces 100 

To give all who desire the opportunity of reading 
these most admirable works, the publishers have de 
cided to issue a SPECIAL CHEAP EDITION, on tinted 
paper, without plates, but including all the wood en- 
gravings. 








PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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A. ¢. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on 
the New Testament. 


By eminent ENGLISH and AMERICAN CLERGYMEN, 








including 
Archbishop Tait, Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor, 
Bishop Alexander, Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
p Browne. Rev. 8. Storrs, 

Bishop Lightfoot, Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, 
Bishop Magee, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
Bishop Ryle. Rev. J. T. Dury 
Dean Charch, Rev. Howard Crosby, 
Dean Vaughan, Rev. President McCosh, 
Canon Farrar, v. M. R. Vincent, 
Canon Knox-li Rev. Jno, Peddie, 

non Worn F. ms, 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
Rev. Dean Stanley, 
and many others 

in one vol. Cg am. cana 50. 


W VOLUME OF 
HEROFS oF CHRISTIA “i 1 IsTory. 
In 12mo vols. yy 75 cents eac 
waaige CAREY, B ULROSS. 
‘OLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ya. _ Wilberforce, By Dr. J. STovauToN. 
rtin, By Dr.C D. Bet. 
Bidiiy Deddridge. By Dr. C. STANFORD, 
homa« halmers. Ry Dr. FRASER. 
Rebert Hall, By E. Paxton Hoop. 

This series consists of compact, popular biographies 
of men eminent fn religions history, by English and 
American authors ofrepute. They are similar in size 
to the nT age Men of Letter Series, trustworthy and 
sufficiently comprehensive, while yet brief enough to 
Soong 4 the demands of a large number of reaiers.— 


Rev. Principal Catrne, 


Pve. Post. 
Copies sent, postpaid; on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
No. 714 Broadway. New York. 


Vanguard ort: 
Literary Rebellion. 


“If unsuccessful revolution fa i sebettion, then 
what is succesaful rebellion ?”— 

The following standard ig mre in every 
home, are published as veyed of what the Liter- 

ary Rebellion proposes to the sensible mil- 
lions of the American people. 

The cheaper editions, combining economy, boane 
ty, and utility, far surpass the famous low 
of the Literary Revolution, or anything the world has 
before seen tn kes. 

The finer editions are unique and exquisite vol- 

as benutifal as have 6 ever found their way into 

the he A, of ordinary mortals and so low in cost that 
any one can afford them. 


BE QUICK. 


Order at once, that you may be able to order intel- 
ligently, from these examples, the numerous other 
standard books in every department of literature 
and knowledge, which will follow rapidly and the 
editions of which, at the before unheard-of low 
prices, are necesrarily limited to the orders which are 
received promptly. 
be oe van WINKEL etc. By Washington 

iy bition, re Lng Sd Elzevir 
fy — — 
~~ mi 
Duility, 3 cents; ‘others 5c conte extra. d 





SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Price, Utiity 
10 cents; Elzevir, Cloth. 20 cents; Half Rus- 
aia, 30 cents; by mail, Utility, 3 cents; others, 
on conte extra. 


Clo’ 
by mail, Utility, 
moner. OCTAYVO EDITION OF GREEN'S 
HIs ORY. In one volume. Price, Utility, 5@ 
Ly Cloth, 65 cents ; Half Russia. 80 cents ’ 
by! mail, Utility, 15 cents; others, 17 cents ex 


OFOLOT BENS OF BIeroOR Y, SCIENCE, 
olce Biography. Religious Liter- 
a, e workd’ « Index of Knowledge, Manifold Dic- 
tionary of Language, etc. Spec cimen pases and 
catalogue sent on receipt of postal card 
NO AGENTS OR BOOKSELLERS handle our 
books ; no discounts possible; one price to all. 
c, So. D.-PRIVILEGE TO EXAMINE, Or- 
rs, with business references, over $5, filled by ex- 
press to any part of the United States, and exam- 
LIBRARY « ” UNIVERSAL KNOWL- 
GE at reduced prices. Also publications of late 
yo yt: Exchange. Address 
The Useful Knowledge Publishing Co., 
162 William St., New York. 
John B. Alden, Business Agent. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 
“ODDITIES OF SOUTHERN LIFE.” 
- By Henry Watterson, : 


Editor of The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
See the April Century MaGAzinez. 





‘THE: INDEPEN DEN'T. 





13,299 Pages, 15 Volumes, $15. 


THE LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


A REPRINT OF 
Chambers'’s Encyclopzedia, 


WITH 
3,500 Pages of New and 
matter added, 


40,000 DISTINCT TITLES. 





nal American 


PRICES : 
Cloth. POP WOL............ccccccccseces 
Half Russia, per set. 
ODD VOLUMES AT SAME RATES. 

9 Pages of Valuable Information for Each Cent. 
The Best, Cheapest, and Handiest Ency- 
clo ain the market. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on reoetpt 
of the price, 





Packed in a Handsome Box, 


S. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beckman Street, New York. 


NOTICE TO THE LOST TRIBES OF 


THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL 


SCATTERED AMONG THE 
GENTILE CHURCHES 
OF ALL SECTS AND DENOMINATIONS, 
Sermons I, IT, and [II of extracts from the 
FLYING ROLL, 
God's last Message to Man forthe ee oy Israel 
Sermon I, bound in cloth, 70c. Cloth 
Sermons II and Ht each containing ——e parts, hk cloth, 


Volume: heriattat , ill I, Il, III, bound In red 


ro full gil 
Sia ore 
and all Booksellen” pola , 





LESSON, COMMENTARY 


Covering 
only’ 7 = Teas your, ‘but the eive 
Sch ¢ Mark, and accompanied byt he * Revised 
Version Text.” a revised reprint of the “Cambridge 

7 Commen = y G. F. Maciear, 

,and J.J. 8, Perowne, D. D. , 100., post- 

ee aia Book is put up in strong tal-card covers. 
° ee work for less than $1. 


orders will be filled tn torn We also pub- 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 
(SELF-INSTRUCTIVE) IN 


Drawing and Painting in Water Colors. 


By MARION KEMBLE, with Lists of Ma their 
cost, and all information necessary for the in- 
ne Price, 50 cents. 


TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. 


Ten mete water colors ont ate brushes, in a 
Ja goon in box joe, 
oa Book kof 24 Pictures in Outline from Mother 





Price, 
a esther: of the above mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of price by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, 





A. 5. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y, 


BONE ER 
S10! medciiag steers 
or toasts felity Rebu eeu a PER ROUT: | 5 
fn the Bel a. “Bown a a’ Shield and. nd a Sword. Eve 


boty an Terme. W, VIBGLER, 818 A mo 
Street, Phil: Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BLESSINGS OF PIRACY. 
By Edward Eggleston. 
The international c opyright question and 
“ cheap reprints’ considered by an 
American Author. 


See the April CenTURY MaGazing. 


«| LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
POPULAR LITERATURE. 


| APRIL NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AINING :—1. IN AND ABOUT A NORMANDY 

Bertha Wright. Iv- 

MENT. By George Newell 
UTH LLvs- 














3. PHE A Btory. 
7-2 our SU UTE FOR A NAVY. B 
Charles F. Johnson, Jr.—S. FOUR-FOOTED PRIZ 
FEO ESPITAL BIRD. B Joea Be tab Tt TN A 
RIDA CRACKER'S CABL 





uae Dames: Congrata tulations. Art : The 
Exhibition . New York. we, Anecdotical 
Water. ae neous: The Unesthetic Window: Pane.— 
15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book Book and Newsdealers. 
Ternus:—Yearly Subscription, 88; Single Number, 
25 cents. Liserat Crus Rates. 
(2 SPecmEN NUMBER mafied, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. (Postagestamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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low prices. 


OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 12,500 SCHOOLS NOW U SING THEM. 
Original nal nal 
ae re yb in y= 

No. Name. Cloth Binding. | No. Name. @oth Binding. | No. Name. Cloth Binding. 

1 More than Conquerors, §1.00/123. Fearndale, 1.00}142. The Scathed and the 

Sought and Saved. 1.60|1°4. David's Little Lad, 1.00 4, 1.25 

107, Lionel Franklin’s Victory, 1. 2 lee . Alec Green, 1.00 1c Castle Williams, 1.25 

108. History of a Threepenny 126. Buy Your Own Cherries Ruth and Her 5 1.00 

Bi Fn Spencer's and other Stories, 0.75 ia8. Old Bill’s Good Angel, 0.75 

R Life, 1.25|127. Grandmother, Dear. 1.00|146, Mabel's Experience, 1.00 
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321. Rachel and the &. C., 40. Duties and Duties 1.25 . ine-glass, Little Blind 

122. Cobwebs and Cables, t “oo it: The Curse of Telfourd, 1.25 May, 1.09 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Religions In Intelligence. 


STATE OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 


A LARGE number of Methodist Episcopal 
Conferences reported last year losses of 
members and probatiovers varying from 
tens to thousands. Among those exhibit- 
ing a balance on the wrong side was the 
old Baltimore Conference, which suffered a 
decrease of upward of 2,000. This year 
the statistical report reveals another loss of 
923 members, although there is an increase 
of 918 probationers, which makes the ag- 
gregate net loss ooly 5. The Committee 
on the Sate of the Church undertook to 
dea! with this discouraging state of affairs. 
It stated that, notwithstanding the reports 
from year to year of probationers added to 
the Church, it appears that, in comparison 
with thd increase of population, there is a 
decline in churchmembership. 

‘** Apart from the moral and spiritual con- 
dition of our membership, nothing can be 
80 vilaliy important to us as the augmenta- 
tion of our members, No matter what may 
be the aggregate of our benevolent col 
lections, the beauty or commodiousness of 
our church edifices, the improvement of our 
parsonages, and the advancement of our 
ministry in biblical and literary culture, un- 
less our membership is Being steadily in- 
creased in a rate equal to or in excess of the 
increase of population we may be said to 
be declining or not accomplishing the work 
assigned us. We are satisfied the larger 
part of our losses (from 80 to 45 per cent.) 
occurs among those denominated members 
in full. Something might be set down to 
the frequent changes of pastoral relations; 
but there is no doubt the most potent and 
active cunses of all are the inherent and 
constant tendency existing in every human 
heart to turn away from the grace of life 
and the active and continual solicitations to 
evil which assail us from without.” 

Locking over the minutes of the Confer- 
ences of lust year, we notice that of the 
thirty-cight Spring Conferences just one- 
half, or nineteen, suffered losses, The 
Troy Conference, which is charged with a 
decrease of 6,180, surrendered part of its 
territory to the Vermont Conference, which 
reports an increase of 4,321. Most of this 
decrease is, therefore, only apparent. Of 
the sixty Fall Conferences twenty-six re- 
port losses. Gathering out of the Confer- 
ences which suffered a decrease all having 


.osses of 500 or upward, we bave the: fol- 
lowing table: 
Conferences. Losses. 
TPP rcccccccccccs sccccces socccccscccocce 6,180 
Northern Indiana. .............-eece ee 2.508 
Misstesippl...........scccrcccccerscssseceeD OF 
WRIAIMRST i... 5. ccccccccccecscccccccsecccecs 2,089 
TIRIMARE.... 05 oc cdccccccccscncecss -cooccccceces 1,689 
WOW FOTN ec ccs cccccccesesscccccovcccccscs 1,458 
Ceomtral Ubmuls.......ccccccccecccecccnens 1,378 
PRO Tue lhee ss vc cccvecescoccccdcecccsesocens 1,368 
Maine.. ° 
Southern Llinots. 
Kock River 
Wumington... 
Upper Iowa... 
Ceutral New York 
§outh BEBE. cnccccccncccceces ncccescoces 
PGA. oc cc ccbesecesccvedevecencaetecccece 


Phitadelphia.... peccrcceccccccoces 
West WiwdoBGld., oocc..ccesccscersercces 


East Maine........ pre 
New Hampshire 





32,485 


Now we gather likewise from those hav- 
ing net gains all reporting au increase of 
500 or upward: 


Conferences. Gains. 


Vermont oe ecce 4,321 
South Carolina... 2,530 
Blue Ridge...... 2,336 
Lexington..... 1,318 
Kansas.... os 1,491 
Washington... ° e600 1,428 
Des Moines ......... ‘ -- 1,155 
Ohto.... 1,007 
New England... wee 
St. Louls.. eat) 
Genesee THs 
California... 6665 
New York East 608 

20,174 


Tt will be observed from these tables that 
the losses greatly exceed the gains in num- 
ber, in extent, and in the aggregate. It will 
also be observed that the Conferences 
losing are nearly all old Conferences, Of 
those reporting gains, three (Blue Ridge, 
Lexington, and Washington) are Colored 
Couferences; and all the rest, except four, 
are Western or Southern Conferences. 
Does this indicate that in the cities and 
older states the Church was jo a declining 
etute last year? 

The losses are of members and probation- 
ers only. The churches are steadily in 





cabdilig, Ukewtes the itinerant preachers. 
There was a net gain last year of 834 
churches and of more than $2,000,000 in 
the value of church property. Of effective 
itinerant preachérs there was an increase of 
191. In the long list of benevolent collec- 
tions there is a handsome. increase in every 
toial except two. 





Increase. 
in ertneccccacccocvecccectened 960,348 
= Ww. F.MS. 11,062 
Church Extension 4,388 
yo eee AO 
8.8. Union..... ‘ 1 286 
Freedmen’s Aid Society............ 48,014 d. 3,353 
i iccnnncensaPees epcncecssen 60s «d,s (0,588 
American Bible Society............ 27,314 982 
Pastors, Bishops, and Presiding 
BIGIIS 0.0000 . ccc cvccccccccseccoed 6,488,539 
Conf. Claimants. ........60..sss000+ 153,556 16,462 
Cong. and 8. 8. Expenses.......... 1,631,231 
It appears, therefore, that, while the 


Church added Jast year to its churches, its 
preachers, its benevolent collections, and 
the value of its church property, it did not 
gain heavily in members and actually lost 
in probationers. The statistics of proba- 
tioners are so variable that they confuse the 
result. We notice that, in the total of 
itinerant ministers this year, those ‘on 
trial” are notincluded. Why would it not 
be wise to do the same with probationers? 
Give them in a separate column for what 
they are worth, but do not count them in 
the totals as members. 





It was confidently asserted, not long ago, 
that the Swedes and Norwegians of the 
Lutheran Church fn the West submit unques- 
tiontngly to be led by the nose by their prelat- 
ical pastors. Some facts are given relative to 
the question of predestination, which is the 
** burning” question now in the Synodical Con- 
ference, which go to show that congregations 
are not slow to express their views, even when 
in opposition to those of the pastor. Professor 
Schmidt, who leads the opposition to Professor 
Waliher's Calvinistic definition of election, says 
that, while e majority of the 155 pastors of the 
Norwegisn Synod may be on the side of Pro- 
fessor Walther, thecongregations are decidedly 
against bia. In Madison, Wisconsin, the con- 
gregation discussed the question and voted 


} almost unanimously against the Waltherian 


definition. The Koshkouong congregation, 
the oldest of the Synod, served for tweuty 
years by Pastor Otteson, one of the most zeal- 
ous defenders of Dr. Walther’s views, recently 
took up the question. Pastor Otteson pre- 
sented bis side of the case. Professor Schmidt 
set forth the other side. The congregation 
then voted, with the following result: 62 for 
Professor Schmidt's side, 11 did not vote, and 
not a single vote was cast for Pastor Otteson’s 
side. The congregation of the General Presi- 
dent of the Synod, the Rev. H. A. Preus, in 
Norwegian Grove, held five meetings, and then 
came to a vote, resulting in 30 votes for Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, 2 votes for Professor Walther 
(cast by Rev. H. A. Preus and his son Chris- 
tian), nine declined to vote. Professor 
Schmidt says he knows of other congregations 
whobave declared themselves against Missouri, 
but of not a single one that bas favored the 
new doctrine. 


.. The Indiana Friends bave been holding 
aseries of revival services, which are by no 
means common in the brotherhood. The re- 
gults of the revival weetings in other churches 
have been scrutinized, we are told fa The 
Friends’s Review, for some years; and, desiring 
to revive the evangelizing power which char- 
acterized the Apostles, it was thought best to 
institate revival services and aim so to teach 
the converts that they would stand frm when 
the warm {nfluencesof the meetings were witb- 
drawn. Services were beld in accordance with 
this view in Richmond, Ind., every afternoon 
and evening, for a period of thirty-one days. 
Half of the time was spent in scriptural teach- 
ing, and the rest in prayer, praise, testimony, 
confession, requests for prayer, etc. After the 
preaching, while a hymn was being sung, 
‘those desiring to surrender their hearts to thé 
Lord were asked to Indicate it by rising, and 
were invitedto come forward, where they could 
have the counsel and prayers of the spiritually 
minded. The rest of the assembly was dismissed 
aud the remainder of the time was spent in meet- 
ing the doubts, difficulties,or ignorance of those 
seeking conscious reconciliation with their 
Father in Heaven.’’ Some of the converted 
were already members of other denominations, 
but about forty of those not so connected 
applied for admission. 


...Keshub Chunder Sen, it an address to 
over three thousand persons in Calcutta, ex- 
plained his views of the Trinity. The Kingdom 
of Heaven, he said, is iu the form of g trisngle, 
the apex of which is the Logos Fatber. The 
other two angles are fepreséuted by the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. The Son betag risen, the 
Holy Ghost remains as comforter, enlightener, 
guide in the human heart. Jesus was God. 
map, and, as such, reigns to-day from the 
Himalayas to Capé Cormorin in the hearte of all 





Hindus. The ides Hebel be chides | 


and idolatrous. Christ does not, however, 
rank with the Father, and must not be 
worshiped as the Father, but with the ‘‘ ador- 
ing love of the brother.”’ The General Con- 
ference of the Brahmo Somaj, or of that part 
adhering to Mr. Sen, held its annual meeting 
in Caleutta. The report states that India was 
divided into districts, into which apostles were 
ordered to go and preach the New Dispensa- 
tion. ‘“* Dispensation minstrels,’’ to sing in the 
streets, bave also been commissioned. 

.-A census of church attendance In a 
large number of Scottish towns, not including 
Glasgow, shows that, out of a total population 
of 906,646, upward of 315,000 attend church 
services. Of the total of attendance, the 
Church of Scotland has 94,822; the Free Church, 
83,109; the U. P. Church, 59,930; the Roman 
Catholic Church, 20,444. The Nonconformist 
argues from this state of facts “that there can 
hardly be any mistake in these statistics as 
bearing on the relative position of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland and the outside re- 
ligious bodies. Whether the test applied is 
ove service or two services, or the proportion 
of attendances to sittings, the Church of Scot- 
land presents iteelf not only as the Church of 
the minority, but as the Church of less tban 
one-third of those who attend public worship, 
and fiat third is not two-fifths of the entire 
population.”’ 


..-Benevolent societies will get immense 
sums from the Burr estate, of this city, which 
is valued at $3,000,000. The property was be- 
queathed by three sisters—Margnret, Mary, 
and Sarab Burr. The first-named died in 1862, 
the second in 1865, and Miss Sarah died March 
Ist. Accordiug to the wills of Mary and Mar- 
garet, the American Bible Society will get 
845,000, the American Church Missionary Soci- 
ety $35,000. Other societies (chiefly Episcopal) 
hospitals, and institutions receive, including 
the amounts already named, $495,000; and the 
residue of the estate, which will amount to 
over $2,000,000, is bequeathed to the American 
Bible Soctety, the American Church Missionary 
Society, 8t. Luke’s Hospital, the New York 
Dispensary, and the Foreign and Domestic 
Boards of Missions of the Episcopal Church. 


....The Week of Prayer was celebrated in 
Shanghai by union fervices in which Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterlans, Methodists, 
and Episcopalians took part. The meetings 
were closed by a united communion service in 
the English Cathedral. On this occasion Mr, 
Muirhead, a Congregational pastor, read the 
lessons and Mr. Groves, the rector of the 
Cathedral, and Mr. Thompson, of the Amert- 
can Episcopal Charch distributed the elements 
at thealtar-rail. Mr. Bamford, Congregational, 
wae present, with the congregation of Union 
Church. The High Church minister of the 
American Episcopal Church, Mr. Boone, beld 
aluof from the services, and some regard the 
action of Mr. Groves, in inviting schismatics to 
the altar-rail to receive the elements, as beyond 
bis authority. 


..Several of the Reformed churches re. 
ceived at their recent communion service very 
large and encouraging additions, mostly on 
confession. Fouda, N. Y., 28; Greenpoint, 
N. Y., 12; Fort Plain, N. Y., 16; 24 Sehenec- 
tady, N.Y., 11; Plainfield, N. J., 30; Astoria, 
N. Y., 14; Boonton, N. J., 17; Centerville, 
Mich., 18; Beaverdam, N. Y., 19; Berne, N. Y., 
11; Bedford Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 28; 1st 
New Brunswick, N. J., 28; Ist Somerville, 
N. J., 81; 24 Somerville, N. J., 25; 2d Raritan, 
N. J., 18; 2d Philadelphia, 17; Nyack, N. Y., 
19; being 80 for the last three commupions at 
Nyatk, of whom 60 were ov confeésion bf their 
faith. 


.-The Roman Catholic population of Asia 
is given as follows in Cathulic journals : 





Asiatic Turkey (Latin Rite)............ 33,900 
Asiatic Turkey (Oriental Rite)......... 400,000 
BGI, cccccesescessccsseoce-coscegees «+ eee 1,481,291 
Powaie 0n6 ASAMIG. ccc cccccceescesecsosce 6,100,000 
Philippine Telands...............-....-+« 502,000 
China aad neighboring kingd -. ++ 1,511,054 
DARTS TAR een iiciccake cccncccseecese 15,000 

BOOM. .ccccccccccccce cvccccocevceccocces 10,183,845 


..»eThe census of Calcutta shows that, in- 
cluding natives, Eurasians, and Europeans, 
there are 30,400 professing Christians in that 
city. Of this number 11,095 are Roman Cath- 
olies ; 8,678 belong to the Chureb of England 
and 1,869 to the Church of Scotland ; 857 
gre Baptists; 857 Methodists ; 692 Independ- 
ents, etc. Only 29 are classed as Unitarians 
and Theists and 49 as Agnostics. 

.... The 58th business year of the American 
Sundsy-school Union closed with February. 
The number of new schools organized was 
1,921, with 8,587 teachers and 69,817 scholars. 


...- Tbe Moravian Church coutiaues to grow 
slowly tu this country. It now reports 9,697 
communicents, a gain of 196; with 6,837 non- 
comurunicants, including children. 


fu the states of Pennsylvania (550), MMinote 
(885), Obto (840), Wisconsin (285), Minnesota 
(228), 








L. N. Wuwurzn, D. D., who is on Nid 

to the Province of Si-ch’en, Western China, 

establish a new Methodist mission, says his 
long trip up the Yangtse-kiang has given him 
good opportunities for observation and fre- 
quent visits to the shores, and what he has 
seen of junkmen convinces him that, the whole 
region through which he is journeying is a 
most needy and inviting field for missicnury 
work. He writes: ‘ We have passed through 
a fertile and populous section of the empire, 
lying outside of all existing plans of missionary 
societies ; but when once the great West has 
been occupied this section will begin to feel 
the influence of an aggressive Gospel coming 
up the river and descending with the floods. 
“Si ch’en grows upon me continually. The 
sight of numerous junks cn their way from that 
province to ports below tends to confirm the 
much I have heard about its wealth and com- 
merce.”” Dr. Wheeler thinks that Ichang, in 
the Hu-peh Province, which is the seat of the 
China Mission of the Church of Scotland, 
would be a good place in which.to open an 
intermediate station. There are a number of 
Si-ch’eu families near the city, and it is a good 


place in which to study the Western Manda- 


rin language. We notice that Miss Kidd, of 
the China Inland Mission, speaks in the 
last number of China’s Millions very highly 
of the people of-this province, through 
which she is journeying. She freind 
them everywhere very anxious to hear 
what she had to say, and ome woman, a 
Roman Catholic, followed ber cheir a li to 
talk with her about religion. She says the 
people are very frank. In one village they 
begged tbe missionaries to stay and teach 
them. ‘‘If,” said a woman, “this doctrine 
you preach be so important, why do you not re- 
main end teach itto us?’ At most places afew 
Roman Catholics were found. Another letter, 
in the same periodical and from the same 
province, by Mr. J. H. Riley, of Ch’ung-K’ing, 
says it is very sad that the women of that city, 
which is the objective point, we believe, of Dr. 
Wheeler, ‘* who are 80 very accessible,” should 
be without Christian teachers. He is anxious 
to havea woman missionary come to the city 
on another account. Some of his native helpers 
want to merry, but there are none but beatben 
women for them. If a few could be con- 
verted, it would remove a very perplexing 
difficulty, for he does not like to sanction 
the marriage of a Christian with an 
unbellever. Still another letter from the 
same city, by Mr. Samuel Clarke, says the 
viceroy issued a proclamation a few days be- 
fore he wrote giving the missionaries a right 
to reside in the province. Mr. Clarke hopes 
to leave shortly for the capital of the Province 
Chen-tu-Fu. In Ch’ung-K’ivg, Mr. Nicoll has 
a school, which is well attended. Some time 
ago a Taoist priest untied the knot of his hair 
and said be would hereafter serve Christ; But 
the missionaries are waiting to see what he 
meanstodo. As indicating the respect shown 
in this inlavd city to missionaries, ve may give 
the following copy of a proclamation by the 
magistrate of the city, posted on a wall facing 
the hall where Christian services were held: 
“The place where the Gospel is preached is 
a solemn place. re should be 
and reverent. children must listen 
in the outer bell and the women in the inner. 
Let there be no noise or uproar. Al) idlers 
are forbidden to enter and Joiterabout. There 
are to be no crowds around the doors. Every- 
thing must be done according to order, and if 
any one dare disobey, let bim he immediately 
bound and sent for punishment.”’ 


..In the Methodist mission In Bulgaria, the 
year, the superintendent says, has been a 
memorable one, on account of persecutions, 
and ‘difficulties of the most discouraging 
nature have sbown us that the romance 
of missions is best seen from a distance”; 
but there have been moderate successes. The 
congregation in Sistof has increased. Ina 
village near Rasgrad a priest has Ieft the 
Orthodox Church, on aceount of its supersti- 
tious practices, and has. received, in conse 
quence, a great deal of attention that is not 
agreeable. He purposes to remain a while in 
private life before entering upon religious 
work, fn order to prevent talk about receiving 
Protestant money. Drunkenness and licen- 
tiouspess are increasing, end there is no 
land, we are told, where the Devil’s yoke 
is carried with more loving submission. In 
Troian the bishop pronounced a curse against 
all who should in any way aid the missionaries, 
and they were, in consequence, unable to secure 
a lot or rent a house. A man fn Loftcha, who 
confessed to the census-taker that be wasa 
Protestant, was a target at once for persecu- 
tion. His children were: expelled from the 
school, though the governor ordered them » 
be received again, and he was sub; 


ordained 
ove pative ove netive teacher, 
— members, and =sixtesp proba- 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 24. 


THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE.—Maagx 
vi, 1—18. 


Nores,—“ From thence.”’—From Capernaum. 
——"' His own country.”—Nazareth. A pre- 
vious visit to Nazareth is recorded Luke iv, 
16 f7. “ Whence hath this man these things?” 
—They did not suppose that he had the learn- 
ing and experience to talk so, having spent his 
life in Nazareth as a carpenter. “* The car- 
penter, the son of Mary.”—We judge from this 
expression that Joseph was not now alive. 
Probably the mother, Mary, and the sons were 
living in Capernaum, while the sisters were 
married in Nazereth. ** Brother of James,” 
etc.—There is hardly evidence enough to allow 
us to settle whether those called the “ breth- 
ren’? of our Lord were bis full brothers or 
oply half-brothers, sons of Joseph by a pre- 
vious marriage, but not of Mary, or even cou- 
sins or other relatives. In oriental countries 
the words for brother or sister are used very 
loosely. 1f they were sons of Mary, it is strange 
that the care of Mary was committed by our 
Saviour on the cross to John, and not to them. 
——“A prophet is not without honor,” ete.— 
This seems to bave been a popular proverb, 
like ours: ‘No man is a hero to his valet.’’ 
——*! Could there dono mighty work.’’—He was 
restrained by the unbelief of the people, and 
not by his own weakness. ** Two by two.” 
— The disciples’ names are arranged in 
couples in Matthew x, 2—5, which indicates 
probably how they went. ‘* Save a staff 
only.”’—Matthew and Luke both say that 
they were not totake even astaff. Which fs 
right is uncertain and of no consequence. 
* No bread, no wallet, no money.” —Because they 
were traveling and would be entertained. In the 
East now a stranger would expect such hospi- 
tality as a right. **Shod with sandals,””— 
Rather than with the more expensive traveling 
shoes, which Matthew says they should not 
wear. The distance between the villages they 
would easily walk with sandals or barefoot. 
** Put not on two coats.””—They were to go 
as poor men, dependent on those to whom they 
preached, The coat was the undergarment, 
** Shake off the dust.’’—This was an act in- 
timating that the person will have nothing to 
do with the place and was not willing to 
earry with bim any of its dust. ** Anointed 
with oil.”’—Oil was a remediel agent, in great 
use, 

Instructton.—One is less than human who 
does not love hisown country, bis own native 
place, the village where he spent his youth. 
What do you intend to do, when you can, for 
your native town? Are you doing what you can 
for the place you now live in and the chureh 
which you now attend ? 

One cannot get learning or ekill without the 
means. Jesus not only had the special aid of 
the Spirit and his own wonderful nature, but 
be worked hard, doubtless studied hard. He 
grew in knowledge in his youth by faithful 
study and work. 

It is a mean thing to object to a man because 
hecame of humble extraction. Suppose that 
Jesus was in his early life a carpenter: is he 
any the worse for that? You may make it a 
ground for praising and honoring him, but 
not for discrediting him. 

Be pleased and glad when one of your own 
associates does well. Be a little proud of him. 
Never be jealous of the success gained by your 
associates. 

Our failings constantly limit God’s willing- 
ness and power. Jesus could not do many 
miracles, because of the unbelief of his own 
townspeople. They did not bring the sick to him 
for bealing. So God caunot give many people 
success fn their business, because they will not 
work. There are churches which get on poor- 
ly, without converts, because the members 
bave not the energy and faith to pray for great 
results. There are not a few Christians who 
live unlovely and unsuccessful Christian lives, 
because they will not pray for success, 

It is marvelous that men will not believe in 
the love and the willingness of God. Espe- 
cially when we know so much of God and of 
the love in Jesus Christ, he may well marvej at 
our unbelief. 

“Two by two”? is a good arrangement. So 
God sets people in families, that they may en- 
courage and help one another. It is well to 
have good company. You do better work. 
You will be restrained by shame from some 
bad acts if you have somebody with you. 
When people get to be morbid or misanthropic 
they stay slone. 

God would bave the people take care of the 
wants of his ministers. The disciples were 
not toearn their own support while preach- 
ing. 

Those that will not receive Christ reject him 
to their own condemnation. If they are toid 
of theit duty, then the pteacher or teacher bas 
done his part and the consequences test on 
tbem, The preacher has delivered bis own 
sou), and God will hotd them responsible, 












































THE INDEPENDENT. 


Washington, 


Tue Anti-Chinese Bill was passed by the 
Senate on Thursday, the 9th instant, by a vote 
of 29to 15. The measure cannot, in truth, be 
called a partisan one, though of the votes in 
the affirmative the greater number were Demo- 
cratic, and of those in the negative Repub- 
licans. Since the passage of the bill a number 
of subjects have been discussed in the Senate. 
On the following day the bill forthe appoint- 
ment of a commission on the alcoholic liquor 
traffic was passed. By the provisions of this 
bill the President is to appoint a commission 
of seven, of different political faith, who shall 
investigate the liquor traffic in all its phases 
and bearings, and report upon the same within 
eighteen months. An appropriation of $10,000 
was also made to meet the expenses of the 
commission. Ou Monday the Senate took up 
the Tariff Commission Bill, which, it is ex- 
pected, will consume considerable time in de- 
bate before a vote is reached. A number of 
other measures were discussed during the re- 
mainder of the week, among them being the 
Postal Appropriation Bill. During the debate 
on this measure Senator Edmunds totroduced 
an amendment restoring the franking privi- 
lege, which was passed by a vote of 40 to 15. 
On Friday last the bill in its entirety was 
passed, together with the Fortifications Appro- 
priation Bill. In the afternoon the Senate ad- 
journed. 





.-The Consular and Diplomatic Bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
Monday, the 6th instant,since which time that 
body has been busily engaged in the consid- 
eration of various measures and matters of 
interest. The House bas temporarily ceased 
tojoin with the Senate in adjourning on Fri- 
days, though the Saturday sessions are not 
noted for important or interesting features. 
The Agricultura] Bill was passed later in the 
week, after which the Anti-Polygamy Bill, as 
passed in the Senate, monopolized the time of 
the House for some days. Through Demo- 
cratic opposition its passage was postponed 
from day to day until Tuesday of last week, 
when it was brought toa vote. It was passed 
in exactly ihe spape it came from the Senate, 
by a vote of 199 to 42, the entire negative vote 
being Democratic, an equal number of Demo- 
crats voting in the affirmative with the 
Republicans. Upon the passage of this meas- 
ure the House immediately proceeded to the 
consideration of the Anti-Chinese Bill as 
passed by the Senate. The remainder of last 
week was taken upinthe discussion of the 
bill, which has not yet reached a vote. 


..The vacancy in the Bench of the United 
States Supreme Court created by the retire- 
ment of Justice Hunt is at last filled. Offered 
first to ex-Senator Conkling and afterward to 
Senator Edmunds, both of whom declined it, 
President Arthur made his final selection, and 
on Monday of last week nominated to the 
position Samuel Blatchford, of New York, 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court. 
Judge Blatchford has signified his intention of 
accepting the position and there is no doubt 
of the nomination being confirmed by the 
Senate. A 


..- The court-martial in the case of Sergeant 
Mason, who, while guarding the jail in August 
last, attempted to sboot Guiteau, have found 
him guilty as charged, and he has been seu- 
tenced to dishonorable dismissal from the 
army and eight years’ imprisonment in the 
Albany Penitentiary, to which he was removed 
on Thursday last. His counsel is making every 
effort to have the verdict set aside, aod con- 
siderable sympathy is expressed for him ou 
account of the severity of the sentence, though 
few question its justice. 


...-My. Scoville bas Srmjy expressed bis 
determination to retire from the Guiteau case 
immediately after the bill of exceptions is 
signed. He thinks the bill will not be com- 
pleted and signed for several weeks. 


. Sickness is quite prevalent in the National 
Capital and a number of senators and repre- 
sentatives have been ill during the present 
session. Several are reported as dangerously 
sick at the present time. 


.. Among the nominations lately confirmed 
by the Senate were those of John Russell 
Young, of New York, as minister to China, 
and C. A. Logan, of Illinois, as minister to 
Chili. 


..Ex-President ard Mrs. Grant were ex- 


t pected as guests at the White House on Tues- 


day of this week. President Arthur gave a 
social dinner last evening. 


..8ecretary Hunt has been seriously ill, but 
is much better and resumed charge of the 
Navy Department on Monday last. 


,... utters are still prevalent of Cabittet 
changes, some of whieh, it I¢-predteted, wif 
ocenr within s few days, 





ews of the Week. 


Bots houses of Parliament have passed 
addresses to the Queen congratulating her 
upon her escape from assassination. Mac- 
lean’s solictor says there will be no difficulty 
in establishing the fact of his insanity. Earl 
Granville has forwarded to Mr. Lowell the 
Queen’s thanks for the congratulations and 
sympathy of the President and people of the 
United States. Maclean, the assassin, has been 
arraigoed on a charge of high treason. 





..--lmportant arrests of Nibilists have been 
made at Odessa. At Moscow dynamite has 
been discovered in cases of hats. It is also said 
that the Nihilists have abandoned their assas- 
sination program and that the Czar will show 
clemency to Nihilist prisoners. 


---.The floods in the Mississippi are, at last, 
abating. The amount of damage done to 
property is almost incalculable and the suffer- 
ing engendered is very great. A famine is feared 
in those regions most devastated. 


.-The rumors of war between Russia and 
Austria are not credited in London. The dan- 
ger of aclash in connection with the Balkan 
rising is disappearing, as the insurrection is 
being rapidly suppressed. 


.-General Lew Wallace, United States 
minister to Turkey, was received by the Sultan, 
in Constantinople, on Saturday last. That 
monarch expressed the most friendly senti- 
ments toward America. 


.. The trial in London of Dr. Lamson, the 
American, on a charge of poisoning his brother- 
in-law, resulted in a yerdict of guilty, and he 
has been sentenced to be hung on April 4th, 


. It is said the Austrians lost 200 men in 
the recent engagement with the insurgents at 
Jankow. There are conflicting reports about 
the mobilization of the Montenegrin army. 


-++eThere is a sensational rumor that a 
secret agreement exists between Germany and 
France for the annexation of Luxemburg to 
France on certain eventualities. 


....The condition of Ireland is said to be 
improving, tenants taking advantage of the 
Land Act. Feacle, County Clare, is still the 
scene of agrarian outrages. 


....It is reported that Austria and Germany 
‘have made arrangements to joint resistance toa 
Russian attack made upon either of them. 


---»Palmer, the embezzling city auditor of 
Newark, N. J., has been sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment in the state prison. 

.. The Rhode Islond Senate has refused to 
pass a bill to prevent bribery, alleging that such 
a law was not needed in that state. 

.. The Royal Albert Docks, in London, were 
set on fire on Saturday morning and a Fenian 
plot is suspected. 

..-A portion of the Berlin press severely 
criticises the appointment of Mr. Sargent as 
minister to Berlin 

.-The village of Prince Fredericktown, 
Md., was destroyed by fire on the 3d instant. 

.-The Jews of Odessa are golvg to Pales- 
tine, to follow farming. 

.-Prince Milan was crowned King of Ser- 
via on Monday, the 6th. 











—— 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popularremedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years inthe treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as @ reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 7% cents g bottle. 
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ITALIZED 


Gives vitality to the ine 
sufficient bodily or mental 
stowth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million packe 
ages. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neural- 
gia. MRefreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 

F. CROSBY 00., 666 6th Av.,N, Y. 

For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1. 


1788. BACON PIANOS, 1282 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, noar 42nd St., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


~ HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 

RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been new! ra Caf 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments uneg a 
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St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
eer x andiith Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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COLORADO, CALIFORNIA 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
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NOTICES. 


GW" All comm apications for the Eattorial. Literary 
Bews, and Miscellaneots Columas of this journal 
should be ad+:essed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

&" Ali cow zunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDePENDENT, Bex 2787. 

TP Remittances should tbe made payable to Tre 


InDEPES DENT. 

tf?” No notice can be taken of snonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for tosertion 
™m-t be authenticated by the name and address of 


the writer; not necessarily or pubiication. but asa 
Guaranty of good faith. 

t?™ We do not bo!d ourseives responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef ovr correspondents. 

tw” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
etripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should Preserve a copy. 


For Subscription ‘Terms se Page =. 


The Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE LIBERTY OF CORRECT TRANS- 
LATION. 


Tae old argument in defense of the Bible 
Society's refusal to aid the circulation of 
Dr. Judson’s Burmese trauslation of the 
Bible is repeated by a number of objectors, 
in reply to our criticism of that refusal. 
The Northern Christian Adcocate, for one, 
quotes our statement that to translate 
Barrigw by immerse or dip is certainly cor- 
rect aud makes two assertions in reply. 
The first is that Baptists want the word 
translated dip, to support their notion of 
baptism. If a correct translation would 
support or seem to support their practice, 
then they ought to want it; and, more tu 
that, their wanting it is a reason why they 
should have it. 

But our Northern friend makes the second 
assertion that in ove or two passages in the 
New Testament the word is used of cere- 
monial washings of tables or hands that 
could not have been total immersion. 
Allowing that to be the case, it ouly follows 
that things were called dipping which were 
not total dipping; but it does not invalidate 
the abundant evidence as to what was the 
original meaning of Saxrw and the preva- 
lent meaning of all its derivatives. We do 
not urgue that, because that was an undeni- 
ably correct meaning of the Greek word 
for baptism, it follows that all baptism must 
be by immersing; nor do we demand that 
the word shall be translated and not trans- 
ferred. Weonly demand the liberty that 
an undeniably correct translation may be 
used by those who prefer that way, as well 
as the trausfer of the word without transla- 
tion by those that prefer that. We ask that 





Calew: in Burwst o a eounry~* where 
there isa word for dip, but no such word 
as baptize, shall have the same liberty to 
use the word dip that Luther had. He 
did not transfer the word baptize into 
German, but translated it dip, ‘‘ taufen.” 
In Luther's translation, circulated by our 
Bible Society, John the Baptist is ‘ Johan- 
nes, der Tiuffer”—John the Dipper; and be 
preached die Tiufe der Busse (the dipping 
of repentance) in al] the region about the 
Jordan. So in Dutch the regular word 
used to translate the Greek word which we 
translate 1s ‘‘ doop,”’ dip. 

But it does not follow, because the 
Germans and the Dutch translate the word 
baptize and make it dip, that they must 
themselves practice baptism by immersion, 
any more than that an elder must be always 
ap old man, because we literally translate 
the Greek word preslhyter, which indicates 
the office. But our chief contention is that 
when, ata great expenditure of life, service, 
and money, our Baptist friends gather con- 
verts in Rangoon or Ongole, the Bible 
Society shall not be so narrow as to refuse 
them the Bible translated in a way that is 


undeniably correct, though not, perhaps, 
the only correct way, simply because it 
seems to support their practice. We think 


that a shame. 
a 


THE ANTI-POLYGAMY LAW. 


Tre Anti-Polygamy Bill, passed by the 
Senate, was last week adopted by the House 
of Representatives, without any amend- 
ments. The Democrats in the House 
sought to tack on several amendments, 
which would bave materially weakened the 
force of the bill; yet all their plans were 
defeated and the bill was finally passed by 
a vote of one bundred and nivety-nine yeas 
against forty-two pays. 

The provisions of the bill, now a law by 
the signature of the President, are sum- 
marily as follows: 1. That polygamy or 
bigamy in the territories of the United 
States shall be deemed « misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisoument, 
2. ‘That, in order to couviction for this 
vifense, it shall not be necessary te prove 
the actual rite bigamous marriage, but 
shall be sufficient if the fact of uolaw- 
ful cohabitation be proved. 3. That, to 
prosecutions for bigamy, it shall be a suf 
ficient cause for challenge to any person 
drawo asa juror if he bas been or is guilty 
of bigamous practices, 4. That the Presi- 
deut may, in bis discretion, grant amnesty 
to such persons as have been guilty of 
bigamy before the evactment of the law. 
5. That polygamists shal! not be entitled to 
vote in the Territory of Utab or be eligible 
to any office in the territory or under the 
authority of the United States. 6. That all 
the offices of registration and election shall 
be vacant, and that the duties thereof sball 
be transferred to a commission of five per- 
sons, to be appointed by the President, 
who shall take the entire charge of the 
machinery for conducting the election of 
the next territorial legislature, count the 
votes, and declare the result, and that the 
legislature so elected may by law make 
provision for filling the offices of these 
commissioners. 

Such is the outline of the law, and it is 


certainly a very great advance upon dny- 


thing previously done by Congress on the 
subject. It will, undoubtedly, to some ex- 
tent, increase the facilities of crimival 
prosecution and conviction of polygamists. 
How far it will be effectual to arrest polyg- 
amy by this process can be determined 
only by trial. What arts and methods of 
evasion will be resorted to by the Mormons, 
in order to dodge and neutralize the law, 
remain to be seen. The dodging will by 
no means be as easy as bas hitherto been 
the fact, provided district attorneys and 
courts faithfully discharge their duties. 
The commission to be appointed under 
the law, taken in connection with the fact 
that all polygamists are disfranchised and 
made iveligible to office, is designed to 
secure an anti-polygamist legislature at the 
next election in that territory, and through 
it the enactment of territorial laws adverse 
to polygamy. If this part of the measure 
works, as is anticipated, there will be good 
ground for hoping that the law will prove 
the knell of polygamy, without any further 
legislation by Congress. We have grave 
doubts, however, upon this point. It should 








¥ — that Mormons, whetber 
polygamists in practice or ndt, constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
in Utah and that the great mass of them 
believe in polygamy as a creed. Those 
who are not polygamists in practice are not 
disfranchised and not made ineligible to 
office. What, then, is to hinder this class of 
Mormons from obtaining the majority in 
the uext legislature and making laws in 
sympathy and harmony with the prefer- 
ences of Mormons? Nothing, that we can 
perceive. They, undoubtedly, have the 
necessary votes, and wil] vote according to 
the dictation of their leaders, who have 
shown no lack of shrewdness. The proba- 
bility is that, under the law, the next legis- 
lature will be in the hands of Mormons, 
though not polygamists in practice, and 
that the so-called Gentiles will be in the 
minority. Of course, no local legislation 
adverse to polygamy can be expected from 
such a legislature. 

We may be mistaken, we hope we are; 
but we more than suspect that still fur- 
ther legislation will be found necessary 
toextirpate this polygamous cancer from 
the body politic of Utah. We doubt 
whether the extirpation can be completely 
effected without a still more radical meas- 
ure; and this consists in dispossessing the 
people of all political power for. the time 
being, and ygoveroing them by a commis- 
sion, substantially as is done in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We see that Judge 
McBride, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the condition of things in Utah, while 
pleased with the law just enacted, as far as 
it goes, is of the opinion that it does not go 
far enough to take the power out of the 
hand of the Mormons, who themselves are 
the mere slaves of the heads of the Mormon 
Church. We greatly fear that this will 
prove to be the result; and, if it does, then 
Congress must try again, the next time 
cutting to the bove. 





NATIONAL PREVENTION OF IL. 
LITERACY. 





It is our duty and privilege to rescue the 
whole nation from ‘‘the barbarism of 
ignorance.” The South vow asks this aid 
and uveeds it and now deservesit. This 
necessity bas beea created by the war. As 
pressiug emergencies justified war meas- 
ures, though admitted to be of doubtful 
constitutionality, so now congressional 
aid to state schools may be defended asa 
peace measure, essential to the preservation 
of the Republic. The first duty and right 
of a nation is self-preservation. This im- 
plies the right to support schools where the 
destitution which the nation itself has 
caused makes it impossible for the people, 
unaided, to maintain them. 

The plan of aiding schools by the interest 
of a fund to be gradually accumulated from 
the sale of public lands involves a delay 
as senseless and fatal as waiting to summon 
a physician till the patient isdead. The 
average school-age is short. Many genera- 
tions of children must pass that brief 
period before the interest of such a fund, 
distributed over many states, could yield 
any appreciable aid in each county and 
townsbip. 

The emergency is urgent aud immediate. 
Fifteen millions appropriated at once are 
sure to avail more than twenty times that 
amount will twenty years hence. Let good 
schools be maintained for ten years by na- 
tional aid, and they will then be perpetuat- 
ed witbout such help. Their results will 
soon turn doubters to believers and honest 
opponents to friends. After a full trial, 
there would be no danger of a retrograde 
movement. No instance of the abaudon- 
ment of free schools after they have been 
fairly tried ever occurred in any free gov- 
ernment. Having once experienced their 
advantages, the people will always main- 
tain them. 

A direct appropriation from the National 
Treasury, distributed in proportion to illit- 
eracy, through existing local officers and 
under proper conditions and safeguards, 
would necessitate little or no additional ex- 
pense in its distribution. On the otber 
haod, the management and control of a 
large perpetual fund would involve cum- 
brous and costly machinery. 

Though the South is now poor, she will 
soon be rich. Her resources—agricultural, 
mineral, and commercial—are immense. 





“Her manufacturing intetests are rapidly mul. 


tiplying. Ao era of unexampled prosperity 
is near at hand. In ten years the South 
will be abundantly able to support her owh 
schools and, what is still more important, 
will wish to do it. 

It is objected that national aid would 
lessen local interest and impair the sense of 
parental responsibility, as men value little 
what costs them nothing. We reply that, in 
spite of all the pation may do, each state, 
county, township, or district, yes, every 
parent and citizen, must still pay a fair 
share for the support of this central intetest. 
The very fact of a liberal appropriation by 
the National Congress would elevate and 
dignify the school in the estimation of the 
pupils. It would enhance the interest of 
parents and quicken the educational spirit 
of the whole people. It would everywhere 
lengthen the school terms and lead to the 
erection of better school-houses. 

Free schools need no defense in any state 
where they have been maintained long 
evough to show their true tendency and in- 
fluence, for there experience and observa- 
tion convince the people of their necessity. 
They thoroughly believe in them and 
mean to maintain them. Malcontents aré 
still found who ably and earnestly attack 
our schools; but their assaults do no harm 
and hardly needa reply. Their attempts 
to undermine the system prove its strength 
and their weakness, by bringing into clearer 
view the firm foundation of common sense 
and deep popular conviction, on Which our 
common-school system stands secure. In 
the end, opposition and discussion will 
help the cause of popular education. 

A few men of wealth, without children, 
complain of the injustice of being com- 
pelled to pay for the education of the chil- 
dren of others; but these taxes are founded 
primarily pot on the idea of benefiting 
children and parents; but on the broader 
view that the state has a proprietary in- 
terest in all persons and property within its 
bounds, and especially in the youth, that 
they may be well qualified for her service, 
whether that shall be in the various indus- 
tries of life or in the field of arms. The 
nation claims a right to its citizens for its 
defense, a right to lay its equal claim on 
their property, time, and service. *For the 
achievement of our independence and 
recently for the preservation of our institu- 
tions how many were called to endure 
toil, hardship, aod death? It isa correla. 
tive truth that the nation has duties, as 
well as rights, aud one of these is the duty 
of securing a good common school educa- 
tion to the childreu of all classes. It is the 
duty and right of the state to defend itself 
by a humanizing and civilizing education 
against what would otherwise become a 
degraded and dangerous class in society. 
The General Government maintains armies 
and navies for its protection; but better 
than forts and fleets, indispensable as they 
may be, better for its peace and security, 
its prosperity and protection, is universal 
education, which is the supreme guaranty 
of our liberties, the condition of our pros- 
perity, and the safeguard of our institu- 
tions. On the otber band, universal suf- 
frage without universal education means 
universal anarchy. 





PAUL BERT AND THE JESUITS. 





A LaTE number of Harper's Monthly con. 
tainsa striking article on ‘‘ The New French 
Minister of Public Instruction,” published, 
however, after bis fall, with the Gambetta 
ministry, the substance of which we lay be- 
fore ourreaders. M. Bert has been active in 
the measures to get the Jesuits out of the 
public schools in France. His activity 
brought on him the denunciation of the 
whole Jesuit Order and drove him at last to 
a reply, which it concernsali free peoples to 
consider. 

M. Bert did not commit the common mis- 
take of ‘‘ warming up” again the substance 
of Pascal’s assault; but determined to show 
what the Jesuits teach-io 1879—80. To do 
this he selected the ‘‘ Compendium Theo- 
logia Moralis” and the ‘‘Casus Conscientie” of 
John Peter Gury, S. J., the last edition of 
which was published in 1875, with the high- 
est official approbation. Of these works M. 


Bert made a careful analysis, and now pub- 
lishes his results in a volume entitled ‘ La 
Morale des Jésuites.” 

In this volume he charges that for three 
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hundred years the Society has been cor- 
rupting tue youth of all nations, that it 
teaches a8 morals 4 set of dociriees which 
strike at the foundations of society, abd 
that it countenances debauchery, theft, 
incest, robbery, and murder, that it has 
everywhere undermined the authority of 
the civil power and promoted communistic 
morality. 

For proofs, he goes to the works we have 
named, where, for the first thing, he finds 
conscience so treated as to confuse the 
tiinds of scholars and destroy the sdlidity 
of moral distinctions. 

These principles are applied, in a longlist 
of “‘cuses” quoted from the Jesuit works 
named above, in which Father Gury ad- 
vances ‘‘ views of lying which Ananias and 
Sapphira would have thought liberal.” 
Formulas are given by which persons who 
have an interest iv concealing the truth may 
do so without prejudice to their Catholic 
stavding. Recipes are furnished by which 
aman may preserve his secret even under 
the interrogation of a court of justice and 
swear that he has told all. 

M. Bert takes up these instructions as to 
theft and shows that the right to steal is 
affirmed in the case of necessity, which may 
be extreme, as where there is dacger of 
death, grave where the need is serious and 
common, as in the case of mendicants; but 
in all these cases the right to steal is 
affirmed. It may be practiced, also, inno- 
cently where the thief makes secret compen- 
satiov. No wonder that, with such a con- 
science, communisin should be rife where 
Jesuits have been at the head of the schools. 

So, with regard to petty theft and the 
plague of thieving domestics, the Jesuit 
casuistry contained in these works counte- 
nances them or, at least, soconfuses the con- 
science of pluin people about them as to 
create a certainty that, with such a training, 
they would be practiced. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue cat treading on broken glass, described 
fo @ certain famous sermon by way of illustra- 
tion of the text ‘‘See then that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly,’’ is not a circumstance to The Con- 
gregationalist’s careful stepping over the sharp 
angles of the Newman Smyth question. Pro- 
fessor Tucker, of Andover, wrote a letter last 
week to The Congregationalist to relieve its 
anxieties about the appointment, and it replies 
in “suggestions,’’ describing ** impressions’’ 
which bave occurred to ‘many fairly candid 
minds” who “to a greater or less extent”’ dis, 
trust Dr. Smyth. Its chief point, so guardedly 
expressed as to allow a revision of opinion, is 
in the following words (our Italics): 

“To many minds the difference between the 

philosophical explanations of the ‘ New’ and 
‘Old’ Schools which were involved in the 
opposition to Professor Park sink into insig- 
nificance in comparison with those differences 
between Evangelical and un-Evangelical theol- 
ogy, which, as they understand the present case, 
connect themselves with it.’’ 
The assertion that ‘‘ many minds”’ can imagine 
that the theology of Dr. Smyth is “ un-Evan- 
gelical”’? surprises us. The Congregationalist 
knows well that it is not, and has itself ably 
shown that such views as have béen ascribed 
to Dr. Smyth are not un-Evangelical, and itis 
strange that it does not emphatically contra- 
dict the opinion it quotes. It is beyond all 
question that the objections made against 
Professor Park were in that day believed to be 
quite as serious, 80 far as orthodoxy was eon- 
cerned, as the present objections are now be- 
lieved to be. On one point The Congregational- 
ist 1s, however, clear—namely, that the endow- 
ment of the Abbot professorship cannot, by its 
conditions, be occupied by one who holds the 
views on eschatology indicated by Dr. Smyth’s 
books. On that matter we make vo discus- 
ston, although we recall that those conditions 
erasody no statement which covers the case 
and we are satisfied to take the judgment of 
the professors and trustees of Andover Semin- 
ary against that of The Congregationalist, which 
refers only generally to the ‘‘intent”’ of the 
Andover Creed, but finds nothing germane to 
quote from it. 











“If thereis a le of 
ment, the wretches who Dome —~ ihe dean 
tee speitons tines for ‘thirt Dieces 
‘or 
and this act is but a lite less ecrilagious. "Te 
take a consecrated chalice, that has been used 
in the sacrifice of the that has held 
the cruci body of Christ, the 
water and blood which flowed from his riven 
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side, and sell it as an ornament for a Jew’s 
sideboard is to commit a horrible blasphemy.” 
We suppose it is the infidelity of Protestantism 
that blinds us to the blasphemy. Allowing 
that the chalice had catried during centuries 
the blood of Christ, like many avotliet, the 
chalice itself bad not been the subject of the 
transubstantiating miracle. It remained noth- 
ing more than simple gold, piously used, like 
the church in which the daily miracle was 
wrought, or the town in which the church was, 
or the world in so many places of which the 
Mass is celebrated, and which is all hallowed 
by the presence of God, but in which he allows 
Jews and Gentiles all to share bis bounty. This 
chalice was sold, we supp0se, that with its ex- 
travagavt price the church ip Carlsrubé might 
be renovated and made more useful in the serv- 
ice of Christ. It was a pity, for the associa- 
tions of the generations, to have it leave ite 
home; but it would have been a greater sac- 
rilege to allow the souls of the church, for 
whom the chalice was made and the Mass is 
observed, to suffer, when the price of the 
chalice might have saved them. 





New Jerezr has alaw against blasphemy, 
reading as follows: 

** If any person shall willfully blaspheme the 
holy name of God, by denying, cursing, or 
contumeliously reproaching his being or provi- 
dence, or by cursing or contumeliously 1e- 
proaching Jesus Christ, or the Holy Ghost, or 
the Christian religion, or the Holy Word of 
God (that is, the canonical scripture contained 
in the books of the Old and New Testament), 
or by profane scoffing at or exposing them or 
any of them to contempt and ridicule, then 
every person 60 offending shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
two hundred dollars, or imprisonment at hard 
labor not exceeding twelve months, or both.”’ 
It appears that one W. M. Rosentranch, was 
last week arrested in Paterson on the charge 
of violating this law. The justice required 
him to give bailin the sum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and, if he shall be indicted by 
the grand jury, the case will furnish an occa- 
sion for some New Jersey judge to expound 
the law of blasphemy as it exists in that state. 
The general theory of American courts is that 
the offense is an indecency, which outrages the 
sensibilities of the people, and which, for this 
reason, it is the province of law to prevent by 
treating it as a misdemeanor. The law, iv thus 
dealing with it as a crime, passes no judgement 
upon the truth or falseness of the Christian 
religion. It simply says that this religion, be- 
ing accepted by the people generally, shall not 
be wantonly vilified, to their annoyance. It 
treats blasphemy as a nuisance not to be toler- 
ated. 


WHILE we condemn the act of Sergeant 
Mason in shooting at Guiteau, and think that 
he ought to be punished for it, we are, never- 
theless, of the opinion that the punishment of 
eight years at hard labor in the Albany peniten- 
tlary, inflicted by the court-martial and ap- 
proved by General Hancock, is unduly severe, 
and that for this reason President Arthur 
would be justified in mitigating the penalty. 
We see that the legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey, and Ohio have passed a resolution ex- 
pressing similar opinions, asking the President 
to extend clemency toward Mason. The feel- 
ings in Mason's mind when he shot at Guiteau 
are those with which nearly all the people 
sympathize. They were feelings of intense in- 
dignation and aversion toward the brutal 
assassin Of the nation’s President. They do 
not excuse the act, and yet no one can 
help feeling that they modify itscharacter. It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
puvishment inflicted is, in the circumstances, 
severer than justice requires or the public iv- 
terest demands. This will be the general feel- 
ing of the people, and we think the feeling to 
be right, and for this reason hope that the 
President will extend toward Mason the 
clemency of the Government in a mitigation 
of his punishment. 


<oliihstdhilpjysictaceaisinstey 

A Democratic Congress, in 1879, saddled 
the Judicial Appropriation Bill with a “‘ rider,” 
that changed the method of selecting jurors 
for the Federal Courts. The pretefse was to 
secure pou-partisav juries. The practical re- 
sult fe just the reverse. This ‘‘ rider” pro- 
vided that names, to the number of not less 
than three hundred, should be placed in a box 
by the clerk of the court, and a commissioner 
appointed by the court, who must belong to a 
political party opposed to that of the clerk ; 
and that they shonld alternately place such 
names in the said box until at least three bun- 
dred had been deposited. If the clerk be a 
Republican, then it is expected that he will 
select Republican jurors; and the commis- 
stoner, being a Democrat, would, of course, 
select Democratic jurors. Thus, between the 
two, party politics would become the rule for 
the entire selection. Any jury drawn from a 
list of names so made up would be almost cer- 
tain to contain the two partisan elements. The 
experience of United States courts in the tri: 
of offenders for violating the Federal election 
laws shows that, however clear may be the 
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convict the offenders, because juries selected 
in this way are for the most part made up of 
bitter partisans, The Democrats in Congress, 
when tacking on their ‘rider’ to the Judicial 
Appropriation Bill, meant to produce this re- 
sult, The law thus enacted ought to be re- 
pealed atid juries ought to be selected with- 
out apy reference to the question of party 
politics. 


ConeRrrssMAN Burrows, of Michigan, did a 
very just and sensible thing, last week, when he 
refused to support Congressman Haskell’s 


to the Anti-Polygamy Bill, which was designed 
to cut off the possibility of allamendments and 
all debate upon the merits of the Bill and 
bring the House to an immediate vote. The 
previous questionis always a legitimate motion 
to enable a majority, after a reasonable op- 
portunity for debate and amendment, to bring 
apy matter to a direct vote and thus dispose of 
it, against the factious resistance of a minority 
determined to defeat the will of the majority. 
When, however, this motion is sprung in the 
outset and proposes to take a anap judgment, 
with the denial of all the rights of debate to 
the minority, then it is simply the instrument 
of high-handed tyranny ; and the minority is 
justified in resorting to filibustering or any 
other parliamentary tactics, for the purpose of 
defeating such oppression by the majority. The 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
asked foran opportunity to debate the Anti- 
Polygamy Bill and move amendments thereto, 
and to this they were entitled; and yet Con- 
gressman Haskell, who had charge of the bill 
and had moved the previous question, refused 
to grant such an opportunity. Congressman 
Burrows, on the other hand, being a Republic- 
an and also in favor of the Bill, protested 
against this injustice to the minority and suc- 
ceeded in preventing it. We give him the 
credit for doing a manly and very proper thing. 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the Senate have 
at length reported a bill for the creation of a 
new court or, rather, aseries of such courts in 
the judicial system of the United States. The 
billis substantially the one prepared by Senator 
Davis, of Dlinois, which has been already pub- 
lished. The central feature of the bill consists 
in establishing in each judicial circuit of the 
United States a court of appeals, to review the 
decisions of the district and circuit in cases 
where the amount in dispute excceds the sum 
or value of five hundred dollars, and make a 
final determination in these cases, except 
where otherwise provided, and thus lessen the 
number of cases that goto the Supreme Court, 
The great object of the bill Is to relieve the 
latter court from its present burdensome excess 
of business, without making any change tn its 
organization or the number of its judges. If 
the bill becomes a law, there will be nine 
Courts of Appeals to take a part of this busi. 
neas and finally dispose of it—one for each 
judicial circuit, consisting of a justice of the 
Supreme Court, the circuit judges of the cir- 
cuit, and two district judges, to be designated 
from time Lo time for the service. Among all 
the plans which have been suggested this 
strikes us as being exposed to the fewest 
objections and most likely to gain theend. It, 
is far superior to the plan of Congressman 
Manning, who proposes to divide the Supreme 
Court into three branches, each sitting by itself, 
and thus virtually to create three Supreme 
Courts, instead of one, which, in our view, 
would be contrary to the plain letter and in- 
tent of the Constitution. The urgent necessity 
of affording some relief to the Supreme Court 
is acknowledged by all, and we see no better 
way for doing it than that proposed by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 


Senator Borp has introduced into the sen- 
ate of this state a bill entitled ‘“‘ An Act for 
the Better Protection of Human Life,’ the 
provisious of which are as follows: 


** Section 1. Whenever any person accused of 
the crime of murder shall have been convicted 
of the killing, but acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, it shall be the duty of the jury to 
bring in a special verdict to such effect, and 
thereupon the court or judge before whom 
such trial was had shal] sentence such person 
60 acquitted to confinement for life in one of 
the institutions for the insane in this state.” 

“* Section 2. After such sentence bas been 

, as set forth in the last section, it shall 

unlawful for any court or person acting in 

a judicial or executive capacity to interfere in 

any manner with the term of such imprison- 
ment.”’ 

** Section 8. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed.” 

“* Section 4. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately.”’ 

The object of this bill is to prevent the person 
acquitted of murder on the ground of insanity 
from being let loose upon society by subject- 
ing him to permanent continement in an insane 
asylum, not only for his own safety, but as the 
means of protecting human life against the 
“homicidal mania.” There is a difficulty 
about such a law, yet it is less than that of 
acquittals on the ground of insanity, followed 
by 6 setting the acquitted persons at 
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confining them at all. If a man is protected 
against the penalty for murder by insanity, 
then society ought to be protected against bis 
insanity. 





«++. The Presbyterian gives the following ae 
count of the religious connections of Mr. 
Miln, whose passage over into atheism bas 
made some noise in Chicago, It says he is 
an Englishman by birth; was for a time in 
business ; then for a period fo the theological 
department of Adrian College, Mich. He en- 
tered Princeton Seminary in 1872 and contin- 
ued there one year. He wasordainedas a min- 
ister of the Gospelin the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, March 16th, 1872, and became pastor 
of the Pres!yterian Church at Liberty Corner, 
N. J., in 1878. In 1875 he was pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Mt. Carmel, Conn.; 
then of Puritan Church, Brooklyn ; and from 
1877-80 pastor of East Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. From this church he went to his 
last charge, the Unity Unitarian Church, in 
Chicago. We are not sure about his having 
been connected with thé Methodist Episcopal 
Church, He was fora while pastor, in Plain- 
field N. J., of a secession from the M. £. 
Church, which called itself Methodist 
Protestant and lasted only two years. 


«.--The trustees of Rutgers College have 
elected Professor Merrill E. Gates, of Albany, 
president, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Rev. Dr. Campbell. Although 
a young man, Professor Gatee has already won 
distinction asa ripe scholar anda successful 
educator. Asprincipal of the Albany Academy 
for twelve years he has given the school a bigh 
rank for thorough work io the preparation of 
young men for college. His success there 
gives every promise that in the broader fleld 
be will now have anew career of hovor and 
usefulness awaits him. He is a descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards and ason of the late Hon, 
Seth M. Gates, who was one of the early 
friends and champions in Congress of the anti- 
slavery cause. While nota clergyman, Presi- 
dent Gates is a man of decided religious con- 
victions, earnest Christian spirit, and has 
been a member of the Congregational Church. 
He will not fail to infuse into the college life 
that highest aim of education, the formation 
of character, which unites sound learning to 
the practical piety. 


....We thank Professor Hubbard for the 
following correction : 

**To tHE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Is not Professor Bird’s statement in Taz 
INDEPENDENT, March 9th, p. 7, de Dr. W. 
Allen, ‘ president of Dartmouth College, 1817,’ 
entirely incorrect {n fact and historically. He 
was never president of Dartinouth College, but of 
‘Dartmouth University,’ 1817—1819, The Rev. 
Francis Brown, D. D., was president of Dart- 
mouth College from 1815 to 1820, the two insti- 
tutions coexisting for a portion of these years 
in Hanover, but entirely separate, the Univers- 
ity, however, holding the College buildings 
and effects till ejected by the United States mar- 
shal of New Hampshire, according to the de- 
cree of the United States Supreme Court. 

“TIT know your love for precision of state- 
ment of fact and doctrine. Hence this note. 

* Respectfully yours, 
“O. P. Hupsparp, 
“* Professor Dartmouth Uollege.”’ 


....-The American Missionary Association 
needs every penny of the $300,000 asked for at 
its last auoual meeting, at Worcester, Mass. 
We happen to kuow of the new life awakened 
in its Southern work by its increased receipts 
for the two years priorto that meeting, and 
we know, also, of the beavy drain upon its 
treasury to sustain in good working order the 
enlargement created by those increased re- 
ceipts; but the April nuraber of The Missionary, 
which has just come to hand, stated that, in- 
stead of $125,000 for the five months to Feb. 
28th, the receipts have only reached $100,045.- 
97. The Missionary makes an earnest appeal 
that the receipts be rendered adequate and that 
retrenchment and discoursgement be vot en- 
forced upon the school and church-work. The 
colored people are making a manly struggle 
avd the Association isa most efficient helper. 
We hope the churches will sustain it in its 
great and important work by tiberal contribu- 
tions. 


...eThere isa college in Ohio of consider 
able repute, with good buildings and a fund of 
a hundred thousand dollars, that is begging 
for somebody to take it. The Unitarians went 
into partnership with the “‘ Christians,” and 
established Antioch College, putting into it 
overa hundred thousand dollars and a large 
expenditure of teachers, under 60 distin- 
guished a presidency as that of Horace Mann. 
Their generosity, though great, was not suffi- 
cient to make Antioch College independent, 
with the rivalry of other schools in the vicin- 
ity, and especially of one which has been con- 
ducted on the restaurant plan of take and pay 
for what you want. So the College had to be 
shut up, and now the “ Christians” are plead- 








evidence of guilt, it is next to impossible to 


large or, a8 has been done in some cases, not 


ing with their people to raise 8 hundred thou 
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send dollars, to take possession of it and run it 
alone. 

.. The Churchman is not satisfied with the 
appointment of Dr. Smyth as Professor Park’s 
success rat Andover. Its objection is that he 
would “ teach theology on its scientific, rather 
than its historical side.” Like Professor 
Park, he is likely to give himself to *‘ tem- 
porary “heological speculations,”’ rather than 
**the historical growths of Christian doctrine 
fn and through the Church.” But is it not 
possible that the theological studies of the 
centuries since Lather have just as close rela- 
tions to these “ historical growthse’’ as those 
of the ante-and-post-Nicene Fathers? 


.-It is a very suggestive fact that the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
bave shown great reluctance to enter upon the 
consideration of the Anti-Polygamy Bill passed 
by the Senate. The Mormons of Utah are for 
the most part Democrats; and, if they could 
manage to turn Utah iutoa state, there is no 
doubt that it would be a thoroughly Demo- 
cratic, as well as a polygamous state, 


..We are glad to learn that Policeman 
Brady, to whose wanton abuse of a Chinaman 
in this city we referred some two or three 
weeks since, has been dismissed from the 
police force. He ought to be indicted and 
punished for an assault and battery, since be 
clubbed the Chinaman and then held him while 
two young rufflans enjoyed the luxury of cut- 
ting off hie cue. 


.-The tenth anniversary of Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor's settlement over the Broadway Taber- 
vacle Church, last week, was a very pleasant 
occasion, and made more so by the subscrip- 
tion of some $30,000 to build a chapel for the 
Bethany Mission. Dr. Taylor has had the 
greatest happiness that a pastor can seek, that 
of making himself a strong religious power in 
the land. 


. The Senate, by a vote of forty to fifteen, 
has passed a resolution to restore the franking 
privilege to the members of Congress. The 
people bave uot yet forgotten the enormous 
abuses which led to the abolition of the privi- 
lege and would be likely to return with its 
restoration. They would be much better 
pleased with a reduction of the rate of letter- 
puotage. 

.- Alexander H, Stephens, who has reached 
the aye of seventy years and who has apent 
nearly all his life in politics, proposes to retire 
from the public service and spend the re- 
mainder of his days as a private citizen. He 
has been a very conspicuous figure in Georgia 
and in the Southern States and will carry with 
him the well-earned respect of his fellow- 
citizens, 

--Did Skobelef concoct his Paris speech 
with the help of Ignatieff? Was he drunk? 
Has the Czar reprimanded him? Was he in- 
vited to the wedding in the imperial family? Is 
be banished to a lonely castle? Is he stationed 
near the Austrian froutier, to be ready for war? 
Those may answer who cao penetrate the 
falsehoods of Russian diplomacy. 


.-The political and parts Jackals who are 
prowling about the grave of our dead, lamented, 
and bonored President bavefor their reward 
the contempt of the people of the United 
States. If they had any sense of decency, they 
would manage to keep themselves out of sight. 
The people bave ro desire to see them aud 
nove to hear them. 


--Dr. Adkins has a sweet way of replying 
in The Journal! and Messenger when he cannot 
convince Dr. Hiscox on an ecclesiastical ques- 
tion. He is not disappointed : 

**T had but a very feeble expectation of con- 
vincing Dr. Hiscox or affording him any relief. 
Such chronic babitudes of rheumatic opinion 
end sentiment, however commiserable, are 
hard to cure.’ 

- «The President has just appointed « 
minister to China. We suggest, if the Anti- 
Chinese Bill should become a law, that he be 
directed to tell the Chinese Emperor that the 
Congress of the United States, in a fit of the 
political idgets, passed a law which the great 
body of the American people condemn and 
despise, 

.- It is a little singular that General Curtis, 
whose name is Newton Martin Curtis, should 
have been indicted under the name of Nebe- 
miah Martin Curtis. Nehemiah does not 
sound much like Newton. Will District At- 
torney Woodford please to explain the mis- 
nomer in drawing a criminal indictment? 

.... The number of immigrants to this coun- 
try in 1881 was 720,045, and in the Union there 
are thirteen states each of which has a less 
population than the number of immigrant ar- 
rivals during the last year. No country in the 
history of the world has ever profited so largely 
by immigration as the United States. 


--Congressmau Rice, of Massachusetts, 
made a telling speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the Anti-Chinese Bill. It is 
said to have been superior even to the admir- 
able speech of Senator Hoar in the Senate, It 
is te be hoped that this infamous bili may he 
killed (a the Hones, 





.--sIn President Woolsey’s article of March 
Oth it should, perhaps, bave been made more 
clear that the fourth table on the third column 
of page 2 referred to the hospitals of France, 
and at the bottom of the seme column the 
figures taken from Cadet have reference tothe 
same country. 


.... The Times, of this city, gives ite own 
opinion of Tennyson’s *‘ The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade’’ in these brief words: ‘‘ The 
poem reads like one of Bayard Taylor’s terri- 
ble Pindaric odes, and it is about as lively.’’ 
This, we judge, is not meaut to be complit- 
mentary. 


....dudge Taylor, General Garfield’s suc- 
cessor in the House of Representatives, last 
week made a strong speech against the Anti- 
Chinese Bill. It was his maiden speech in the 
House and at once places him at the front rank 
among the ablest debaters of the House. 


..»-Presidential suffrage for women is to 
come up in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives this week. The work goes steadily 
on in the old Bay State. Six conventions are 
announced to b2 held by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


....Mr. Conkling, in bis letter to the Presi- 
dent declining to accept the office of Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, states the dee 
clinature without any reasons. Thereia not a 
word in the letter with which even his sever- 
est critics can find any fault. 

. The Christian Leader tells us that when 
it said that forty years ago a denial of the 
material nature of Hell flames would have 
been regarded as heretical and wicked, it only 
meant, that some people would so regard it. 
Indeed ? 


....-Henry Lion, a Chinaman, who has 
resided in this country for over seven years, 
was last week naturalized in Philadelphia. 
This is not according to the law as it is, but 
according to the law as it ought to be. 


..lowa has carried a woman suffrage 
amendment through both branches of the 
legislature by a very large vote. A simi- 
lar measure was lost in the Senate of Wiscon- 
siv by only two votes. 

----Of the Congregational papers only The 
Congregationalist expresses any apprehension 
that the election of Professor Smyth for the 
Andover professorship of theology is unwise. 

.. The country is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that Senator Edmunds will remain in 


the Senate of the United States. The Senate 
never had a wiser lawmaker. 








IMPORTAN T NOTICE. 


Suspscriprions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January Ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frievds or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $8 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, 
Consumption. It is an old and trie 
and always proves true. 








friend 





On visiting New York City, save express- 
a re, and stop at Grand Union Ho- 
rand Central Depot. 
a million dollars, reduced to 
weil ay. European plan. Restaurant sa 
plied wit the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
Bil depots. Famities can live here on better terms 
than elsewhere. 





Wun we consider the number of human beings 
that die with Consumption every Fy ar, the im: seagese 
ance of a mnotietns | that will cure all throat and ung 
diseases that com it, and evem to the 
destroyer after it ies a its presence in the 
must be ad to be 
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derful power is claimed to be possessed 
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somewhat of an orator 
siways’ enthusiastically eps fo 
always enth y 
him as a“ young man” it be well to 
that no re erence % mode to bis 1peue, © are, 
pe wl gi: the ™ 
energy. tact, skill, and general go aheadatt BO 
since he ted,many years La Ao 
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les 2G out the city can order iy 
mailand receive the most perfect satisfaction. 





MALARIA, THE ADVANCE AGENT OF 
inaugurate a vigorous 
the wl ete co i is re, 
the case. iman’s If 
b Pad \~¥ BR. 3 system im- 
“AIL stomaeh, liver, and spleen 


during 
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are mptly relieved and 
Renal Pad. Sold by a L eet 
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Seyp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook book, free. 


Uses Brummel’s —— Cough Brops. The 
uine mare A. H. B. on hb drop. Depot, 410 Grand 








Street, N. ¥. 
EEE, 
NOTICES. 
OBITUARY. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, W. Y. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this day 
the Wreass, 4 pipcontions we were unanimously ad 

San tel cles God to remove by death 
Philo C years p 


of this 

bank; a Capea 

Resolved. First, that this board desire to place on 
preciation of the emine + 
tion 11 the interests of this LS 
rized the life of its late presiden 

Resolved, Second, that this epee Se 
mourn the’ loss of @ friend of incorruptible in carity 

nd warm arm- hearted go who illustrated in 
daily walk the dignity Hey of C 

Resolved 


s omer to th he pn yy 
fly of our Thee ciate sympa- 


assoc 
y, and that we invoke for them rthe blessing of Al- 
might God and pray that the memories of the stain- 
less life now ended Ly be to them all the source of 
comfort and consolat 

Resolved, Fourth, that a 0 y of the above be sent 


to the family of the d é 
- O. D. BaLpwin, Vice President. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ASSOCIATION HALL, NEW YORK. 


FOURTH SEASON. 
AUTHOR ENTERTAINMENTS 


PROF. NATHAN SHEPPARD, 
ON THE 
Feur Friday Evenings ef April, 1882, at 
8 o’ Clock. 


age | %th.—Dickens's Characters True to Life. 
14th. wines yasthe Matter with Thomas Car- 














“ @ist.—We Americans, or American Character 

in Fiction. With Character Read 

ings from Trollope, Hawthorne, Mra 

Stowe, Mrs. Burnett, Howells, and 

Henry James, Jt, 

we ded from the Monkey’ 
Darwi 


ngs from 2. 
Course tickets, at the door, one dollar. Single ad 
mission, fiftv cents. Teachers and members of the C 
L. 8S. C., half-price, 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P.T. BARNUM'S 
ian pad a 


Seven cometiete ant guess and 
pF 


See eae 
—Send SOc. and get the 


Eirartes, £0 camels, myriads of other 
s Se Sove rere reat 


Eee Saree” 


EsTaBLISHED 1855 


Seas & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUF’RS, 
STEAM-POWER PRINTERS. 
we » sapoly 5 Business | Firms, Corporations, 
ry variety Bs Me in ubove 
Bes. Complete outtce of Sesh Station- 
ery ier new offices fencekoe livered. 


LWiliawn Street, 


NEW YORK. 














T. B. HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me. 





Iastrated 
Catalogues Free 
Hussey’s New “Hard Metal” Plows 


are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
They are rv pidly taking the place of steel as they 
draw as easily, scour in any soil, are more durable 
and cost a tdealless. Also ‘sole manufacturer 
of Hansey’s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 
Tr ope ee yet invented to 
a, iyory and hoeing eas: 
end t description ond prices FREE, 


THE ORGUINETTE. 








Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 
PRICES $8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS $60 TO 
$2,500. 

The most wengestes, music-producing instruments 
in the world. vuy, erything. Any one , A 


them. No m ‘nowledge a uired. 
see them or send for reular to 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., Mi’rs,, New York City 





nil 


Aaa NIRA 





BARSTOW’'S 


WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 


Practical Test. 


Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found {n no 
other. 
beated radiating surfaces. 
powerful, simple and durable. The materia] and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. 


Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 


Is permanently gas-tight. Has no over- 
Is economical and 


Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


Ustimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 








WASHER 


Yeo wal 


weeTHe BEST -.s.41 





-- ~~ the pe ad WASHER to 
Sains do it easier & 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ARTISTIC NOVELTIES IN 
Ourtain Materials, Furniture Coverings, ete. 


Spring importation of the latest high- 
art fabrics now complete, in All-Silk 
Velours, Brocades, and Damasks, An- 
tiques, French and English Tapestries, 
Plain, Cross Stripe, and Figured Turco- 
mans, French and English Cretonnes, 
Jutes, Momie Cloths, Madras snd Lace 
Curtains, etc. Special designs in Em- 
broidered Shades. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST. 


et re 
—— 





— 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY. 

Are now receiving their Spring Import- 
ation of the latest styles in Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Fancy 
Silk, Lisle Thread, and Balbriggan 
Hosiery, Medium and Light Weights, in 
All-Silk and Cashmere Undershirts and 
Drawers. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











Financial, 


ECONOMIZING POWER OF BANKS. 








OnE of the important services which 
banks render to the public consists in the 
fact that they have the machinery for mak- 
ing a comparatively small amount of money 
doa great amount of business. They thus 
greatly add to the efficicnacy of money as 
the medium of exchange, and enable the 
people conveniently to conduct their ex- 
changes with much less money than would 
otherwise be indispensable. This they do 
by the supplementary currency of checks 
and drafts, which, though not money in 
fact, nevertheless, answer all its purposes, 
even better than money itself. 

Comptroller Knox, io his last report, 
gives the result of his inquiries, last Sum- 
mer, as to the extent to which bank-checks 
and drafts, in the exchanges of business, 
take the place and perform the functions 
of mooey. For this purpose he addressed 
acircularto all the national banks of the 
United States, requesting them to give 
classified returns of all their receipts on the 
80th of last June. Of the 2,106 pational 
banks then in operation answers were re- 
ceived from 1,966; and these answers 
showed that the total receipts on the day 
designated were $284,714,017, of which 
amount $1,864,105 was in gold coin, $440,- 
997 in silver coin, $11,554,747 in paper 
money, and $270,854,165 in checks and 
drafts, including therein $9,582,500 in clear- 
ing-house certificates. The gold equaled 
0.65 of one per cent. of the total receipts; 
the silver coin was 0.16 of one per cent.; 
the paper money was 4.6 per cent.; and the 
checks and drafts constituted 91.77 per 
cent. of the whole amount, or, including 
the clearing-house certificates, 95.13 per 
cent. .In ether words, the total percentage 
of coin and paper money received was only 
487 per cent., while that of checks and 
drafts was 95.13 per cent. 

In answer to a similar circular requesting 
the like information for the 17th of last 
Septemper, al] the national banks, 2,182 in 
number, made returns, showing receipts to 
the amount of 295,233,799, classified as 
follows: $4,078,044 in gold; . $500,801 in 
Silver; $19,026,070 fu paper money; $277,- 
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628,862 in cheeks and drafts; and $6,592,. 
837 in clearing-house certificates. The gold 
coin equaled 1.38 per cent: of the total 
receipts; the silver coin, 0.17 of one per 
cent. ; the paper money, 4.36 per cent.; the 
checks and drafts, 91.85 per cent.; and the 
checks and drafts and clearing-house certifi- 
cates together were equal to 94.09 per cent. 
of the whole. The total percentage in cash 
was only 5.91 per cent. 

If we assume that these figures for the 
two days in question represent the average 
of receipts on each of the other business 
days of the year, we shall have an aggre- 
gate of $87,000,000,000 received by the 
vationul banks in a single year, with cor- 
responding payments to about the same 
amount. The average of cash transactions 
in this eformous business would not be 
more than about $15,700,000 daily, while 
all the rest of the business is settled simply 
by an exchange of checks. 

These figures siow how little use, com- 
paratively speaking, is made of what the 
people call money in conducting the busi- 
ness of society. Checks and drafts, as the 
products of the banking system, perform 
the function of money on a vastly larger 
scale than it is performed by money itself. 
They are money for practical purposes, 
although not such in law; and commerce 
and banking together, as natural allies, 
create this kind of money in quantity ad- 
justed to the wants of trade. The retail 
trade of society is for the most part con- 
ducted by the direct use of money; but 
when we come to the large operations of 
trade these checks and drafts, which would 
have po existence but for banks, perform 
the office of money much more conven- 
iently than it can be done by money itself. 

Those who are constantly crying for 
‘*more money to supply the wants of 
trade” generally overlook the fact that 
trade, with a good banking system, hasa 
way of supplying its own wants with a 
curreney that naturally keeps pace with 
the trade; and as to those who spend their 
breath in furious denunciation of banks, it 
is charitable to assume that they do not 
know what they are talking about. There 
is no hostility between banking and busi- 
ness. They are naturally allied together 
and their interests are always one and the 
same. Trade needs banking and banking 
needs trade. Their relation to each other 
is such that neither can prosper without 
the prosperity of the other, and neither 
suffer without the other feeling it. 





NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 


Tue stocks of our city banks are largely 
held by careful investors throughout the 
country, and it gives us great pleasure to 
present our readers with the following 
summary of the salient features of the 
different statements printed in this issue 
of Tae INDEPENDENT: 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BAN 








AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 








$4,872,215 
1 
Vided Profts....++++--+0--++ bry 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 











Surplus. mT 
Undivided profits.............s.0+ 2,562,107 
MERCHANTS’ BXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK> 





, CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
++» $4,981,818 








ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 





Capital stook.............000ee00. 100,000 
IBD. wicccccccccsece coccscccsees 70,000 
Undivided profits................ 80,206 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A coNDITION of ease ruled the money 
market throughout the week and borrowers 
found ready accommodation at rates vary- 
ing from 8 to 5 per cent. The rate to 
'Government boudbolders ranged from. 2 to 
8 per cent., with an adequate supply of 
funds. 
were quoted at 5 and 6 per cent. “The con- 
tinued large disbursement of the Treasury 


the présent supply of money which is seek- 
ing employment, 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for ‘* Govern- 
ments” was strong, except for 4s registered, 
which declined one-eighth of one per cent.; 
extended 5s advanced five-eighths of one per 
cent.; extended 6s and 44s each one-elghth 
of one per cent. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 





Inued. 100% 101. [Curren 68,°95.126 = 
6s contin loess icy Os, B - 
5s continued....108 10854 Currency Geos? — 
4468, 1891, reg...11 114 (Currency 6s,'07.128 — 
4148, 1891, cou...31 114 =6Currency 46,°08.129 — 
46,1907, reg.....117 11734|Currency 6s,°09.130 .7 
48,1907. cou.....118 1 ' 


Gop AND Sitver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at the port of New York 
for the past week were $130,056, which 
with previously reported amounts give a 
total of $880,068 since the first day of Jan- 
uary. The exported coin for the week foots 
up $262,235 and gives a total since the first 
of January of $12,496,983, which is the 
largest amount exported in a corresponding 
period for ten years pest, with the excep- 
tions of 1873:and 1875, 

The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures have agreed to re- 
port to the House a favorable recommenda- 
tion of the bill providiog for the establish- 
ment of a branch mint at St. Louis, Mo. 

Foreien Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has exhibited weakness 
throughout the week, owing to a more 
abundant supply of bankers’ bills, and the 
posted rates have been marked down.1c., to 
$4.86 for 60-day bills and $4.89} for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of 1}c. from posted figures. 

Bank STATEMENT. — The Associated 
Banks present another favorable statement 
this week, showing « gain in specie of 
$2,692,200 and in legal tenders of $37,800; 
an increase in deposits of $1,058,100, and a 
contraction in loans of $1,399,300; against 
an increase in circulation of $84,900, The 
movement@for the week results in an iv- 
crease in surplus reserve of $2,465,475, and 
the banks now hold $3,153,500 in excess of 
the legal requirements. The Pacific Bank 





of Boston has reopened its doore and re. 





LA. 
Time loans and mercantile paper | 


Department has been influential in securing: 
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sumed business the examination iuto its 
affairs having been satistactory and their 
condition being approved by the Comptrol- 
ler of Currency. 

Stock Market.—A change in the order 
of things has made itself felt upon the 
Stock Exchange during the past week, in 
the long-prevailing bearishness of specula- 
tion suddenly changing its character to that 
of a ‘‘ bull” influence. 'Thechange in specu- 
lation was confirmed by statements made 
by the Gould and Vanderbilt interests to 
the end that stocks with which they are 
identified should be firmly supported and 
the decline in them stopped, if movey could 
doit. These statements, however, did not 
meet with a very cordial or confidant recep 
tion by the outside public, who have been 
holding aloof from the market, knowing 
that it was controlled by a few who were 
unscrupulous as to the means used to obtain 
such results as might prove profitable 
to themselves. Contidence grew, however, 
with advancing prices, and before the weck 
closed the boom attracted large foreign 
orders, which only tended to help the ad- 
vance already established, though many 
doubts are expressed as to the permanency 
of therise. ‘The sales of the week amouni- 


ed to 3,109,000 shares. he following are 
the highest, lowest, aud closing quotations 
for the week: 
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sole FI 
Texas and Pacific........... 187,100 
Wabash, St. L., and . 56,500 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 67,310 
Wells-Fargo Express.... .. 251 1 1 
Western Union Tel......... 192,928 
woemuetees: “ae a eS 
ni 6 Express..... 
¥ Midland........... 300 4536 S54 35% 


Frvancrat Irems.—The sudden death 
last week of President Calhoun, of the 
Fourth National Bank, was a great gurprise 
to the whole busiuess community, as well . 
as to his deeply-afflicted family-circle. He 
took a severe cold, at a reception, a few 
days previous to his decease, and was laid 
up immediately. Mr. Calhoun had been an 
active business man all his life and had 
zealously and for many years devoted his 
time and strength in. promoting the inter- 
ests of the bavk with which he was con- 
nected. He was ap able, conservaiive, re- 
liable man and very popular in Well Btreet, 
as wellas with the’ banks afd bankets in 
all parts of the country, with whom his in- 
platen held — business tions, 





1 Ca)boun; which 
tober pr 6. Thomnes’s Church of Tues 






day last, were largely attended by the lead- 
ing business men of the city. After the 

services the body was taken to Bridgeport, 
Conn., for burial. 

The attention of investors is called to the 
sale of a limited amount of coupon bonds 
of the Railroad Equipment Co. Particu- 
lars regarding these bonds will be furnished 
by Post, Martin & Co., of 84 Pive 8t., this 
city. 

Drvipenps.—The La Plate Mining and 
Smelting Company has declared a regular 
dividend of seven and a balf cents per 
share, payable April ist. Also an extra 
dividend of two and a half cents per share. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared dividends 
of $3.50 per share on the preferred stock 
and $3,50 per share on the common stock 
of that company, payable April 15th. 

The Sixpenny Savings Bank has com- 
menced the payment of the fourth and 
final dividend of 10 55-100 per cent. to the 
depositors in this bank. 
—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of §1 ,coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

F special attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


tisk & Hatch, 


o N.Y. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exphange on Creat Britain, 
trelan rance, 


5 Nassau St. 





COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


TO INVESTORS. | 


@PER-CENT. INTEREST, PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


COUPON BONDS 


OF THE 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 


GAPS Bons ccseccsccnceses $500,000. 
vena BONDS ARE ISSUED UNDER CAR TRUST 


Post, Martin &Co. 


34 PINE STREET 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


MINING INVESTMENTS, 
Room 44 No 75 Broadway, New York. 


Dealers in dividend-paying mining stocks and pro- 
moters of standard dividend properties. 


MINING STOCKS 


and miscellaneous securities bought and sold on com- 
mission. 





OF FICE. 
MOULTON MINING COMPANY, 


Butte City, Mon. 
MOUNTAIN CONSOLIDATED MINING CO., 
Bu 


tte City, Mon. 
RETORT MINING AND MILLING COMPANY 


MINNIE MOORE MINE, Basin City, Mon. 
___Wood River, Id. Id. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 





will do well to write = ay ye the old Banking 


HOWES ae COMPANY, 


11 WALL ®TRERT, WN 
(Formerly HOWES & My, PO Sates 
transacts a 


This house ¢ "Stock Commission 
bust with very ry large eupertenee. 
. —— rest snowed en jeposits at 4 per cent., payabie 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(Lins, Bouven SJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stecks bought and seld on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Ghelden Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins, 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 


Established..................+ .1857. 
REAL ESTATE (oyissiox. “°%? O* 
PROPERTY RENTED 2°4,°°°04 fcr. 


tances made _—. 
TAXES = a Assessments looked after and 
pa 


LOANS 


A separate co of assistanis in each department 
and our : personal supervision given to all. 
We offer our bert services to the owners of prope ~ 
db ure or otherwise in Chivage an 
vicinity. 


a wea given in the principal Eastern cities, if 


- MORTCACES 


ON FARMS AND KANSAS CITY 
REAL ESTATE. 
Netting 7 per Cent. Semt- Annual Interest to Investors, 
We negotiate bonne | get oom ved and uctive 
farms in the best po Kansas and Missouri, 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most Sarr + vocmans 
form of investing money wn. rience 
of many yeare, a loaning over a milton « of doll 
not one dollar los We 
making Ricans of collecting the ao ind 
principal and remitting to investors free of charge; 
and, in case of any trouble or delay in ing such 
collections. ores to stand expense and SHIELD 


on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 











dnvestors Titles nteed. 

gromety Write forcircular and full 

ulars, # ing the ¢ amount iy would wish to aa 

on sphalnstity ¢ vidence as to securities, titles, eto. 
Address ws Rg LING & CO., 


I CON 
Lean wis, £2 ausas City, Mo. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 


Broadway and Wall St., 
transact a general Ban. Business, ihetuat the 
Purchase and Sale of all Securities dealt in at the N. Y. 
ones Ly — Interest allowed on Deposits subject 


AL owas. late West & Caldwell. 


rR. C 
SILAS Cc. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & Washburn 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da- 
kota, producing ‘trom $15 to , Ay acre ench 


Teteded ve New ye York. ‘gg 


year, an 
Interest « and a principal paid in 
Send for full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 


Pres. James River Nat'l Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & co., 





AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road ( ompanies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purc! or Ao. song 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIA NS comuducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, = for Railroad Companies 
and other C rCorporations. 

WILL CT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies other Corpora- 
eee whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on sp- 
plication. 


JOHN.0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©, NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P, WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


R®Fo#t OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 
New York, at the close of business on the 11th day of 
March, 1882, 





URCES. 
leone and disoounts............-seesseees 
us ‘bonds te Y secure cirouia roula tion. :: 

tocks, bonds, and 





Due frome other national banks........... 
teand private banks and 








Specte—vi = 
Gold COIN. ......+0+seeree-++ 837 $1 
Gold a certific’es. 16,500 00 
Gold Clearing house cer- 
tificates. 000 











LIA 
Capital spooks Eat iadéemasensenednccuss $2,000,000 00 
Serpius - ee 400,000 00 
adivid 777,343 838 
Dt ppadende ES 6,009 76 
ndividual deposi 
heck 
Demand certific: 80 
Certified checks............. 8,273,763 32 
= s checks outstand- 
tiesgulianniatnn «Mummies 60,000 00—10,190,577 52 
Duet ee ne | —e. banks...........++: 2,184,819 99 
Due S porate banks 


871,682 97 





Total. $16,370. 
I, WILLIAM Cashier of the 


Cox, Mec! 
National Bank, of the City of New som. Ge solemnly 
affirm to the best 


that the above ssetement, 2 
and belief. 


a Cox. Cashier. 
ORK, COUNTY OF ya Yo 


of my knowl 


STATE OF New ORK : 
Affirmed to and subscribed before me, this 16th day 
of March, 1 C. E. ry Notary Public 


Kee c 0. af ae York Co. 
Correct.—Attest : Bice Ey 
AS. 8 o, Directors. 


ISHAM, 
HENRY F SPAULDIN 


RT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ERY NATIONAL BANK, at New York, = 





EP 
Re of New York, at the close of business 
llth, 1862. 









23 79 

250,000 00 

a 200 00 

Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages $4,137 40 
Due from other national banks. . on 71,828 01 
estate, furniture aes fixtures.....- 14,162 14 
Cheeks and other cash items.............. 19,306 €9 
Exchanges for hoes. e 117,470 32 
Bills of other banks.............-.se.s+++00s 7,383 00 


Fractional ened cuaeeney. nickels, and 
SENS. «+ - 









Lega! tender ee cial 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. of circulation) 





















KANSAS Ly F MO.) DOI, .cnccasnctaisnnsniiiniansanceedes 
meIESTMORTOAGE LOANS. ttal stock paid t 
upon improved farms in the rtions of Kansas | Capitals Me cccccccccece eccepecces 
andd@tiscourl, worth m 3 to 6 es the ‘= fund pa 00 
loaned. Interest 7 and He per cent somnt-aumasl and Undivided 1 profits 28 
always collected and remitted to investor free of 1 bank- 7 i: 00 
charge. Overa million dollars loaned and nota dol- | Divi idends unpaid = 96 
lar lost. Savings banks, colleges, estates, and private ndividual o check 1,669,274 94 
individuals who want SAFE and PROFITABLE invest- | Demand certificates of , aA. J 6.882 60 
ments write for ciroular and full information. Certified checks 37,644 50 
MONEY TO LOAN. oot 4 5% County or New YOrK. ss.: = 
urchase at rates Endowment Life Insur- I, RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of theabovenamed 
ance lictes, not pow le ta children in event of bank, do ~ a a that the above 
death of insured, or m on policies having a cash | true, to the best of my knowl and belief. 
surrender value. Give ‘name of company, Sumber, TON, Cashier. 
amount, and when due Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 16th day of 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, March, 1883. M. MaYuew, Notary. 


Hartford. Conn. 
















EPORT HE ONRITION. or Be: 
RSET TEGO OF 

RK, at New LF, 7: che Sesto e ar er’ Yorke at 
the close of ess z llth, 1882: 
Loans and discounts 100,188 3 
tiie tes = 

8. bonds to secure circulation 000 bo 
U. 8. bonds on 10,000 00 
Other 487 38 
Due from 155,655 57 
Due from 566 17 
Banking-house 
Other 000 00 
Cc 73 
Premiums 7. 81 
Checks and other cash items.. 3, oT 
Fxchanges for Clearing house... 9,855,410 29 


BED G0 GOA WOMB es ccccccccccccccscess<s 
rpennies paper currency, nickels, and 


promt tender notes....... 
es fund wit 
Sper cent. of cirouhetion). 


 eemeisinenes 
Capital stock paid in 
Sur] lus fund...........6 
Undivided profig..................0+s 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid 







TE. cecteeeeannemnnnsineneatseninanel 
STATE 0} 

I, My 
bank, d ear that 
true, to the best am my 7 keow! 

r R. Cashier 

Subscribed and gworn to before me, this 18th day of 

March. 1882. Ataep Hi. Tinreom : Not Notary Public. 
ore Count 
Correct—Attest: WILLIAM DB MORGAN, a 


WILLIAM TURNB recto. 
EDMUND D. RA BNBULL { ee 


oe attest: L. H. MA 
aes eae pO rose. Directors. 


PORT OF THE Coxpr 10ON OF " THE 
PEPORT OF Avene Bee 


R BU = ERS’ AN 
ow Voces the State of New York, at the close 
of business March 11th. 1882: 






ors 
= 
—) 


332% 


BBBaEs 
3 £28233 
35 S23953s58383 


3 
3 


Legal tender : 
Kelemption = with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ............. 


$s 
@ 
& 
3 


13,500 00 


LIA 
Capital stock paid in 





Surplus f fund 
Undivided p 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
a deposits 
mand certificates 
Due to other national banks 
saat pooce ateoes*atccoenere somsese ates 
Stats or New 
IA A 
LF A ic Raa ei Shor Seceot 
true, to the best my knowhedes | r a : 
Sworn to and subscribed me, 2 san of 
March, 1883. 


Conmaahngttent: © eine { Directors. 


Feo. A. DELANOY, Ir.) 
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watts - cement ¢) 

U. 8. bonds to secure deposits 250,000 
8. bonds on hand... 4.84 + , aoe 
Due from cetantional cans > 1197;525 


Due from state and private "Pais and 






SSSZSSSLSRSSI seSsSa5 





for Clearing-ho 1 bonnes 
‘or use. +857, 
Bills of other ba nks, ave mgt 
Specie oka 1,158,150 
Clearing-house certificates... 1,915,000 
Silver coin 6,612 
or Fredeury esetiGentes 270.000 
Leeal tender eas -% ‘ ‘ 1,105,046 00 
. & cone cates it a 
ienasr moran 1, SePontt {0% 268A 50.900 09 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer.. 


Due from U. 8. Treas 
dem ption fund).. 


urer (other than re- 







Captent stock 
Surplus..... 
Cire vided pra 

a un 


ORK, County or New York, ss.: 

E. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New York City, do solemnly swear that the 
as imamate tof my knowledge 


and 
(Signed) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
eat ag} pa aad subscribed before me, this 17th day of 
March, 1 , 8. WILKIN, 
Not Public, N. ¥. and Kings Co. 
Attest: -~GEO. we to 


WILLIAM H. FOGG 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


T THE DITION OF. 
Richesic MTHON SE BANE. oF Now York "at 
New York, in the State of New vork at “nea ose of 
Hw + ha the ith da ot eee 


Directors. 





$12,492,516 80 





Loans and discounts 
8 










oe tes obodnns sonmenenns 5,411 07 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 100,000 00 
U. 8S. bonds on Be send ( =" value). 481, eure 00 
Other stocks and bonds.......... oe 21 
Due from other 4. banks. . aan! Oe i ,731 45 
Due from state and private banks and 
Pin cccccccvccsnasesosecoserse-cocegs 374,880 75 
Ranking ybows i acilaaiiaitieaaaiiand ecce 
Checks and other cash items.. 79,681 


Exchanges for Clearing- house 
Bills of other banks...... ae 
~~ paper curre 


pene: Gold coin...... 
ld Treasury 
ostd ican 
In 
ne cortih- 
cates........ - 1,781.000 00 
Silver coin.. 86,581 
Ay 1,480 
5 4,045,520 69 
Legal tender motes pen eowregceccessescoooes 260,085 00 
6 from U.S8. rer (other than 5 
Ser cent. redemption fund)....cccocerss 21,000 » 00 
TOO... cocccccccccccccccccscecccscvced $20,797,841 47 
1 k paid f poe 000 
t pecowescce cocces’ occe My 
Serviun tend Deve secs fee 
Undivided profits.. - § 4 





account z 
Brate bank empl me 





Indieldual de 
Demand a— tes of 
Certified checks............---s«0++ 
Cashier's b creer 
Due to other national 
Due to state and private banks and 
bankers 





WOOP, on ccsccecieDiocasccee cosgsccoened 

oF NEw YorK, County oF New Yor«. 
ow . J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier of “The *Chemicol 
National Bank of New York, a solemnly swear that 
best of my knowl- 


nd belief. UINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
e4 worn to and su 5 me, this 17th day of 
March, 1882. rt G. RoPERTS, 


Ro 
Notary Public. New York County. 
Correct.—Attest : 











ROBERT GOELET. ? 
ROB’T LENOX KENNEDY, > Directors. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, ) 
4 Ly, FProet OF THE MUR- 
u Na iihe a Seon oe morning of Saturday, 
,4, inn 
the uth of a _ De aces 
Loans and di ae, 00 pee hedule...... $889,424 35 
Due from ws | the 
bank, inclu 
and discounts...........-. $22,000 00 
rafts, as per schedule...............-. 466 93 
Due from tru companies, state 
ti as per sc’ BMiancececess 70,185 24 
Bonds and mortgages, as per — ‘apes 1,167 90 
as per schedule.......... a a 00 


aoe 
States -tender notes and.circu- 
oo Ay tional banks « 





lating notes of national banks....... .... 69.765 00 
oe ER , for me 
is an 
day’s exch: $77,308 09 
6,336 85 
“is - 83,644 04 
tay teases SENS $2.09 98 
Current expenses..........-- canunee 








a rs as follows—viz.: 
subject to check... $854,738 40 
—s certificates of de- 
posit 18, 








Stage oF New Yo! ORK 
TAM A. DA 
GALE, 4 Go Dame Bank, a 
ed and d —+*. Third A 
a of New ty, being 
the schedule aieaith that the same, is in’ all re- 
llth of March, 120m to the best of his kh 
oy a Py seat ™ at 
‘and sworn by both deponents, 
the 13th of March, 1882, before 
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BUEN SO” 


AaOswoooeenovoe sis vv! 


an 


March 23, 1882.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














1% W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
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Saturday, the 11th in irch Lit tet ty New York. at the 
BANKERS, : 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, oe er Sk 08 40 
3UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 889,000 00 f 
SyABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 23.540 14 po $-4 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERIC. 221,430 19 68,287 6x 664 61 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCB ANGE AND MAKE TEL- 19,418 67 20°00 00 178 38 
FGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 218,002 47 8.300 00 700 UO 
aND CALIFORN os 84 7578 00 | © vompamece and taxes 104 27 
ap a nee 4 12'978 75 Checks fad cash items..... 168 4 
WeETe oF TH ITION_OF T 408,788 96 15,110 00 | Eis of Sther banks ee 718 00 
Riv ee ERS’ AND BECOND TION OF Te 08,738 48 3 0 a ick ein 
at New York, in the State of New 1,818,373 78 67,266 00 a currency, nickels, and 5,608 89 
York b the yt of business on the ilth day of "264,650 00 Specie. seeeeeeeeees Stee eeeeseeeeereceseeees 287'022 90 
March, 1882 82,400 17 poeatcs ses asccee id 
002 40 -tend otes. ....... 334,285 00 
$18,906,590 84 are 1,970 ua pe BA 
29 88 2.000 @ 2'577 70 (6 per cent. of c' oe aaa 86,585 00 
1.500 te SS = 106 9% Nis sccarsaeieaccnil seseee ees +e. f90,802,209 90 
500 09 _ nee iikinire $8,507,854 88 _g885,744 18 i sada 
x sarpiua ta stock paid in.............. serve ev» 1,000,008 += $100,000 00 “118,500 00 
17.971 64 | Undt 111°728 87 5,324 08 88,508. 
200,000 00 | Nationa! bank notes outstanding... 800,000 00 aise it +700 
Sr'7at 58 | piyidends un 300 00 at ous'aee 08 | Individual deposita sub ono 63 
: dividual Deposits subject to check....... ; vidual , 
.284'542 21 | Demand sortihesten at negoer en, HOMEY 12 | Demand certiniea “i. “"e71 37 | Demand certificates of 2,000 00 
148,503 00 | Certifiea checks............... 141.745 91 | Cettified checks..............00.sssereeeeeee +» 16,706 72 pw. 0 WOKS 2.000 scceecsvesccees 38.467 78 
Cashier's checks outstanding 128;400 62 ar oe en"e checks sagicattag 30,065 96 
420 00 | Due to other national banke. BOIS 0 | wee eran Gc ncce teen: ieee te = SOON, Ts 18 Due’ eto other national banks... -... pies s 
& r UNTY 0 Ew YORK iY ors “ 
coin. $325,000 Due to state banks and bankers 1,300,070 08 | “HENRY STEERS. President. and CHAS_E. BROWN, aes 
Gold Treasry rs 1,000,000 ET MCT, G54 6a | Cashier of Eleventh Ward Hank. located and doing | ,, Totals si: Sovigiy ov New Yon = 
eari ‘ * oO 
a (ete a ee A Rh hl RB county, being duly sworn, each for him. LEN 5. APGAR, Cashier of the abovenamed 
Silver coin. . named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state..| "elf saitn that the foregoing report, with the schedule bank, do solemnly sweet that the above statement is 
Legal tender notes. ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. the ay 7+ true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
U. 8. cer WH P ST T. JOHN. Cashier. statement of the condition of the said Bank before 8. APGAR, Cashier. 
tender notes Subscribed and sworn to p 8 AY me. this isth day : » & eoy be business on the llth day of ete and sworn to nedze me, this 17th day. ‘of 
Redemption a wae U. 8. Treasurer onaenee March, 1 K. Brra: arch, 1882, to the bes i J nF and neuer. 1882. wo AeA On 
t. ulation)........+. — ‘ STEE tary N.Y. 
(5 per cont. of cizoulasion) Guitiiin aie Ex ter Lenin Public, New York Co. CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. Correct.—Attest: C.M. MAY 
BUMP. ..5-..oocscnmooomnnstiions she «$20,000,216 15 | “OFFOCE: HENRY T. KNEELAND, $ Directors, verally eubgoribed end sworn by bo both deponents, P. LOUNSBORY, $ Directors. 
LIABILITIES. MAIO Wik ACH, the 16th day of March, 1 fore m ROB'T SEAMAN, ) 
Capital stock paid in. 000 Jon W. Swaine, nowy. Public, Kings Co., N. ¥. 
Burplis EE eetersce REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH Certificate filed in New York Co. REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Undivided profits vs FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, OF THE CITY O CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
National bank circuiation cutstanding.. 1,107; 00 | NEW YORK, at New York, in the Stete of New York, Sh ee TE. LOnET al ‘Bent OF THE | the State of New York, at the close of business 
State bank circulation outstanding 6.70% 00 | at the close of business March 11th, 1882. teen os $4 York Cat in the fan . “rf York, March 11th, 1882 : 
vidends un URC a 
Individual depost jocme and discounts a $15,724,613 41 at close of business March Tih, 1883. i 1 one discounts 1097 4 
to check... ..... r WErdrafts.........--seseseees 
Demand paneer o — en mK Sore Joens and GinseUNAh,...---0-002+9-r00rereee 99,178,901 3 U. &, bon 3 to cure cireulat 000 00 
_ Oth tocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 108.201 83 | tr c bounde th caere nice other p al banks . 
Certified en Due from | Es bo saan moteand > Biktse go | U-S- bonds to secure circu 550,000 00 | Due from state bank 24.247 14 
Cashier's Ghecus outstand Due from state banks and bankers...... 18,241 04 | U.S. on hand........... 181,000 00 estate, furniture, and fixtures 96,856 82 
Ra seta nee Heal estate, furniture, and fixtures. 607292 50 Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 9,000 00 | Current expenses and taxes paid 16,068 08 
Due to other national banks............. 11,673,540 Current expenses and taxes paid........ 89,069 0; | Due from other n 464,450 60 ka and other cash items 48,225 65 
Lye to state and private banks and Premiums paid................:00:cc00eeee 51.198 6 | Des trom other beats and bankers 47,809 08 | Exchanges for Cl h 878,307 83 
bankers 4,611,202 05 | Checks and other cash items............. 58:770 38 Real CBEBEO. 0 ccccccccrccsesocecocccccceoocces 250,000 00 | Bills ot other banks 8550 0) 
— —-—— Exchanges for Clearing-house. . . 14,734,291 54 ‘xchanges for A me -house. 206,455 77 BGG cccececsevevescsvcccce P eee 786,572 08 
Total 000,216 15 | Bilis of other banks... * ""12'600 00 | Bills of other benks...............-......., = AE 95:77 00 
STATE OF New Yor«, Crry AND CouNTY OF New Yor«,8s.: | Fractional paper currency nicke a i Fractional paper eUrreNcy, nickels, ana emption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier mx The "Im pennies.,..... oe 4,301 13 — PITTIITITI TTT (5 per ™, « circulation) Peta. HE 2,250 00 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, 8,741,616 50 | PROC®..-.;---.------++ . Due from U. 8. Treasurer, ene on 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, Legal-tender notes.. A 7,898 00 Legal: tender notes 6 per cent. redemption fund 1,000 00 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. Redemption fund with U. 8. Redemption fund with 4 8. — 
Ek ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. (5 per cent. of circulation)........ eee 40,500 00 per cent. of ciroulation)......... DA .ccccccccesce secccecscccccccosces $4,981,817 54 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 16th day of ——— LIABILITIES. 
March, 1882. W. J. Mooney, a Pe ee Te « $37,486,608 07 Total. Capital stock paid in 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. LIABILITIES. Surplus fand....... 
Correct.—Attest: F. a4 Panic JR. pital stock paid in Undivided profits. . 


EK. ‘ncn, Directors. 
Fories CATLIN, JR., 





ser lus fund 

















National bank-notes outstandi 
Dividends unpeld poescgepeogeposas 
tes 














Fotenel Sams noses National bani oy 9:35 ndividual rihon ts ey 

. vidends un : y 4 rut 

RRORz OF ¥ yn Cox TIO NO F an ere Individual deposits subject to check... eae Of deposit 6 to cheek... ++ 0,701,965 + 4 Certified checks.............s..ssees 

OF NEW YORK,” at New York, in the State of New | Demand certificates of deposit........ ag et Certified checks............... 1,487,750 58 | Cashier's cheek ee 

York, at, the eléee of business’ on the 1ith day of | Cochter's checks outstanding... 18,808.07) 72 | Due to other national ian. rox ft @§-434--4— 7+, TR 

— ‘ Due to other national banks. ae cab “Site g1 | Due to other banks and banke io” . a 

Loans and discow a 61.000.946 88 ue tos anks and benkers. ........ 522 06 Total......... Ota «oes aes scenes ocecccccccseccoccs 7 
at oe o7 | SATE On New Voi” Giry ki CoumEY OR N Vent | "PARE OY pnw rome Couery GF Rey an ye, 

Ciney eee, bones, 004 Se onsite Wii ese Nes oR ame OT | SR EDENRAR 8 MaRON,Canhir gf Se Fumi tg | oh Haba at above. riatement is true, 

Due from state and private banks and I, ANTHONY La¥eE, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, Ss, Sone Lape 3 ~ ay leat a + to the best of my knowled, 





















do ‘solemnly swear that the above eptoment ie true, 


to the best of my mnowlodee and 


belief. 
HONY LANE, Cashier. 



























awear that the above statement is true, to 
i, knowledge and belief. 8. MASON, Cashier. 
pena and sworn to betaee me, this 16th day ‘of 





MUS, 


RE. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this itn ad ‘of 








































Other real estate a ANRON C, GIBSON Maren, 1882. 
Cc Subscribed and sworn Selatens me, this 16th day of > Pubite, N. YC Count 
pay Ee $3:397 59 | March, 1x82, G. Faxxrro, Notary Public. | | Correct.—attest: CHASM. FRY, ) nny | Correot—attest : anes ST CAL trec : 
Baieertes, oem ome Diet (op PORE recA T. Director Bute-tmit {Bee Phas BABS Fone. § 
Preetional currency, nickels, and ead 10 
aa paper eur, wicked “ON © EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Bpecie—viz.: Gold oo 843,867 66 EPORT OF TH NDITION OF THE Rota MANUSACTURERS” Nat TI 1ONAL INEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, at 
Gola Tre ‘ASUTy certificates R CANE AY ~ New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
me Treres AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. at | BANK, at New York, in the State of York, at t wees March 1ith 1 
Hine i New York. in the State of New York. at the close | close of business Mareh 11th ness, March 11th, 1608: RCES, 
old Cles aring-house certif nae of business on the 11th day of | Maret. URCES. gon 99 | Loans and a HH. $1,128,190 76 
: sec0c00lti(‘(‘CéC*LC SS RO CR OSC” ti‘(i‘—ititsésés Ce ee ee ge rn ten on | L488 86 Mist 0U 000002021004 ccce-coeGly 
; sence _ Loan: and discounts... 18,256,005 61 | Overdrafte............. vena AAR Ay. - -- Se 300,000 60 
ts GAT BO aoc ase ,000 00 | Overdrafts................ ancl &8 | U. 8. bonds to secure $40,000 09 | Dustrom other national banka... TA8,a08 97 
inet more then per cent. om etrcula: ‘ 85.012 08 | Other stocks, 4 501,428 61 | Due from state bank ere. 
Dos eee & aes: 40,060 00 | Due from other national banks.......... 916,891 48 | Due from other national banks 79,710 15 
ue from =) An, Due from state and private banks and Due state nd 16,871 30 
per cent. redemption fund) Pasi itnescccsebeneseealsssaacudeue 214,382 81 | Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 200,000 00 
Total Real Estate.,..... 840,082 24 | Current expenses and taxes paid 15,260 67 
i iatihaniatean i diadiiaitiata ee uiiaes Current on een ‘ana taxes paid... 88.555 61 Dasete san cas! Sibecocies 10,560 10 
other cash items....... 627.507 48 | Exchanges for Clearing-house... 602,555 84 
Capital stock paid in p= ll, for Clearing-house...... 3,658,978 07 Bills of other banks....... 12.819 00 
o DT Pn cancocecseoces Bills of other banks. 305.436 00 BROCE... ccccccsccccccer 604,056 77 
ndivided profits. . Ss ncccccasecen< 2,424,201 54 ayal-tender notes......... 108,390 00 
Clreulating notes =e neal ater notes. andes 632,000 00 emption —. with U 
rom Com $800, ue from 
Less amount on hand and per cent. redemption fund). 81,000 00 
Treasury for Sepemgten. . 10,000 00— ‘790,000 00 eS ee | PPPee reese ery r er ritt tise titi e 
eee 8,489 60 Dota. . cccoccsdcccecess cone socccses $22,508,212 38 
Individual aapeaits sic” aceesh an ennetiate pel ABILITIES. aammae ¢ 
Demand Bot enn cece toe me far ae fond. I cavacccncvenbaascones mecn.cee oe | 
satiiachdanimedaaauimnnacinnaies 412,404 
Certified RAR 60,128 8Y—1,672,000 46 | State bank ct 6,817 4 Dt 
Due to other national banks.............. 18,009 49 | Dividends unpaid Riditenahae dudaile »inewicas 11,210 50 
Bee eto state and private el and bank- m6 Endivia aa Gapestte auptost = check 0.023.679 17 
boccesedooscdsocce doses cososcovcsesooccces mand certificates of deposit 65 
————— | Certifi MOCKS... .......005+- 1800 sy 
ea bo obdoccccngodbeesdovccsécboosece 3,974,409 96 | Due to other national banks 8,249,108 68 
STATE OF New YORK.CiTY ax County OF NEw Yorx,ss.: Due to state and private banks and 
ah OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of “The Tradesmons | bakers... ns. eee ‘ii 1,731,888 95 Total 
ational Bank of the City of New i. "do ony pee Total ......cccccccccccccccsccccccceses $4,777,261 80 | STaTE OF New ¥ RK, COUNTY OF New Y 
Swear that the above statement is true, to the bes' a a $22,509,219 98 | STaTE or New Yorx, Country oF New Yorx, as.: I, CORN ELIUS B. B. OUTCALT, Cashier of ‘the above. 
of my knowledge and belief. STatTe or N K. CITy AND County oF New Yor«,ss.; I, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the ) shovenamed teak. named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 


F. BERRY. Cachier. 


dorolemnly swear that the a’ 


S 333r 8 











Sworn to and subscribed beter his 16th day of h N 1 ledge a belie - eeu UTC! inc —_ 
‘© and su ‘ore mé, U it cha: ational Rank of New York, in the 8: to the best Of mn know! an ashier. 
March, 1882. ama A. Rixe Otary Publ ~¥ New York.” do solemenly swear that the - A+y- Fg nd i) HOLDEN, Cashier. Subseri' Sond sworn to before me, this 16th day of 
New York City and County. ment fs true, to the best of mv knowledge and belief. Guaserined and sworn to betore me, this 16th day of | March, Joux L. Bre BROWER. 
Correct.—Attest : SAM’. I. HUNT, MO) ‘ashier. March, 1882 B. Sanpor®. otary Public. 
O. STARR, Directors. Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 17th day of Notary Public, Kings Co. Correct.—Attest : DAvID D. ACKER, 
NATHANIEL NILEs, March, 1882. wieres my hand and notarial seal. Correct.—Attest : we H. ALBRO Direcgors. 
Rooens, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. Directors D. B. HALSTEAD, 

Rererr OF THE CONDITION OF Correct.—Attest : 5 ). BABCOC wit, x. ‘GSLAND, 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, EORGE BLISS, ; Directors, 
in the State of New York, at the ases of business MARTIN BATES, 


March 11th, 1882 















































RRO? OF,0RE GONPIFION.OF IPE 


































in one State 


ox 
Reker 7 Orr aN KAT Cc NDITION OF THE 

























ew York, at the close of 


the State of New York, at the c : 
Loans and disco ee. 719590 20 | RREPORT.OF THE CONDITION OF THE Lith, 1882 : — tt onces 
og Tabtinahe ee ERR Rena REINS 4 $, 2495 15 LINCOLN NATIONAL BAN New York, in Loene and discounts...... Vee 
8 honds $0 aseuse clpoulation.. 102.000 00 te sate , Fad York, at the close of business | Loansand discounts...............« eecceee ane % | ov rafte ‘ 
Other ereche bonne “4 ytebiet oe calapie 208.550 00 . : UD bonds te accuse sisouiatie 50,000 00 
Due from oth ee 979 14 | Loans and discou 478.021 46 | Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 155,425 00 
Due from state Dennen const 176,051 60 | U. 8. bonds 60.060 09 | Due from ot ban 177/608 99 
Real estate Saie: ana Gecanens £539 44 | Due trom other national banks. . 651 40 | Due from state banks and bankers 15.310 08 
Current expenses 5.008 27 Due from state banks —_ bankers 1277 Roel estate, furniture, and ures. 206,650 00 
Premiums 279 Furniture and fixtures.. 4,651 47 | Current expenses and taxes paid... 847 87 
Checks an O61 & Current expenses 5.496 28 | Checks and other cash items.... 46,226 64 
Excha 561 37 | Premiums paid ° 8,750 00 | Exchanges ai Clearing-house.. 472,578 62 
Bills 0 050 ¢ Checks and ol other cash item: 1,060 58 | Bilis of other banks.............-.-.-+++--. 25,761 00 
00 | Checks sent National ‘Park Bank for coi: 
70 97 BOOTHE. ... .. 005000 cccccecescccees Corcecccerce .- 149,667 06 1,004 56 
670 90 | Bills of other ete a Re iy Sag 11,255 00 - 193,661 39 che si r not 
192,765.00 | Fractional paper currency, nickels, and Legal-tender notes 262,250 00 taal ption fun 
25,070 00 | “i ser'cent. fond i 08 * 9.980 00 G percent. of eee 
4,500 00 50:761 00 (5 per cent. Of CiITCUIATION)...... «..-.... oo 
$6,710,972 41 é 2.250 00 
a ee eo oe Grain ss 
~ "3.700 33 c ” 1 stock onetn.. sa °° 
i « apital StOCK PAI IM... .... cece nee coereeee 
tes outstandi 91, liters, eimai f vidend ° 00 
inte {dniat deposits subject to check... b4n007 ” Nesoal peak: notes ——s ‘Ono rv in subject to guest... vee 7,108,085 68 
Cantina rock of deposit. Fe tae] 09 | Individual deposits wuptest te cheok. 281,772 08 Demand certlfcates of deposit.. noon genie s 
Cashier's checks outatanding 251788 ee cutee : 44.9m0 oF Cashier's cheeks outstanding T " s9.849 40 
Due to other national banks... 2.415.600 57 73822 99 Due to other ban -,» 4810977 
Dne to state banks and ban ; 45815 26 Due to state banks and bankers... ....- 2.079.470 25 
$6,710,972 41 Total $798,550 28 Pee epee ANS $23,170,906 81 
PTSAAC WW WHEE eeniee NEw, YORE, as. Brare or New You, Gouwtr op New Youn’: STATE OF ew Yous. County ov Kew * 88.: 
nk, do sol abovenamed 1, J.B. B. EDGAR. Cash the abovenamed I, . J. Me’ Ae. of the abovenamed 
_—_ emnly swear that th the above statement do’ solemnly swear that the above statement is solemnty bank, do solemuly swear aad 
e, to poate V5 and belief, to my go solemnly sve true, to the best of m J. ible 
«© % AR, Cashier. » : 
of umcribed and sworn to before me, is 17s day | Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 10th day of | | Subseribed and overeat ont day of | | Subscribed and swore Commis Suis 17 dey of 
ARD Wuirr. March, 1882. A March, 1882 sna March, 
Cornglit, aided jotary Public No. 19%. Fi of the Court, New York. ou, veek County. 
Se eS Sa : Correet.—Attest : PRY. Correet.—Attest: Correct.—Attest: HENRY 1. PIERSON. 
; Directors, JOHN F. PT { Directors Directors, 
E. RANSOM, JOnR W. j Bata Boorse isaac H BAILEY. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














RUM EE 

















































llth, 1882: 

joane and discounts... ......----ccceseeeees 96,5 S44 8 

i 
Uv Py 200,000 00 
Other 587,606 25 
Due from 494,308 04 
Due from 9,844 48 
Real 701,808 31 
44,857 45 
] auneye 106,078 34 
F hecks and,othe ng-bi enantio 1,1aha98 17 

Exe EM rccwmscceses x 
a of 4,000 00 

raction 

10,195 06 
888,437 00 
245.811 00 
5,000 00 
64,350 00 
WOORR, cccncccccccesers cessesssssesess aoed $13,274,058 96 
,000 00 
yt} 00 
448 O1 
000 00 
142 23 
mathe certificate subject tocheck.... 4,500,831 13 
] tes of deposit........... 20,070 78 
Oe mined © saan hesauaeeneene - 964,402 23 
Cashier's poe a outending 2.047 63 
United States deposits............. ° 87,302 05 
Deposits of U. 8. Stebursing officers..... ° 34,458 99 
Due to other national banks............. 3.544.060 77 
Due to state banks and bankers basonnetnes 866,284 20 


DeOME on rrocccegceococgeccesecooccss gacces $13,274,068 06 
STaTE OF New York, Cocnty oF New York, ee.: 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge ani belief. 

EDW’'D SKILLIN, Cashier. 
patents and a to before me, this 17th day of 


Ma: p Meer Jr., I ahd Public. 
Correct.—Attest : wit WHE. “ 
Se. DUNBAR. Directors. 
JORN BYERS, § 


EP PORT oF THE COND DITION. OF | THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
1th sses of pow York, at the close of business March 


it 
RESOURCES. 
loans And Aiscounts........ 2... ccccccecces 
erdrafte . 







Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Premiume 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Gearing: house 

Bilis of other ba 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, one 








Capital stock paid in... ..........0.ccecceee 00 
Sse scccesececcoesasocosecnceses 
ndivided profits. ........cccccccees vio] 
National bank notes outstanding. f bf 
Dividends oa Ticthinenhiisihiia tddnhinnciiis 389 00 
Individual deposits sub. at > cheek.. 8,561,088 26 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 8,218 42 
GP IEEE, 0c csncdnecegncoogeocoeeveses 4,019.810 11 
Cashier's checks outatanding ooees 1,060 00 
Due to other national banks.............. 850,628 38 
ue to state banks and bankers.......... _08,002 91 91 
DOOR, cc ccsccccccagecccocovccegeccecses 310, 443 007 72 2 


STATE oF New Yoru, County oF te! Yorx«, #s.; 

I, JOHN PARKER, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly ewear that the eeere statement Is 
true, to the best of my bnowheee oe @ belief. 

PARKER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 17th day of 
March, 1882. Excisan fH. Rixer, Notary Pubiie.§} 
Correct.—Attest : D. G. BACON, 
EUGENE DUTILA, { Directors. 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
Orrice oF La PLATA MINING AND SwELTIne Co., OF) 
LEADVILLE, OCOL., 58 Broapway, Rooms 12 ann 13. 
New Yor«, March 16th, 1882. 
Ty neve ie de No. 31:—The Board of Trustees 
have this sors declared a dividend of SEVEN AND 
ONE-HALF C TS per share (par value $10)on the 
capital hg parents on Saturday, April ist, 1882, at 
the office of t ecomeeny: Transfer ke will close 
op bar A March 25th, 1882, and reopem Monday, 
Apri 
Also an Extra Dividend of TWO AND A SALr Ar. 








pe a + share to stockholders of date of 

t 7 

Stat t of the a fal condition of the Com- 
any : 

Working ca — eee 


100.000 00 
February 1s i863: balance surplus account 66,865 41 
March ist, 1862, net earuings for monthof 


VPORSUATY. .0 0c cccrcccccccccccccsccccescsescose 20,572 23 
$186,457 64 
Dividend of 6 cents per share, 
200, ccaccasecncnesseceses $15,000 
a Dividend ot tig cents per acco 
: 000 SHATCS.......cccee0es + ; 
— ee _ 20,000 00 00 
Balance March Ist, 1999................ sees $106, 5437 64 64 


D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Ass't Secretary. 
HICAGO, MILW ER, AND ST. PAUL 
C IEW AP SER AROS 
Notice is hereby given that dividends have been de- 
clared out of the net earnings for the year 1881 of 
$3.50 per share on the preferred stock and of $3.50 


per share on the common stockof thiscompany, pay- 
able on the 15th day of April next, at the office of the 





Com 
The transfer books will be closed on the 90th day of 
March and reopened on the 16th day of April next. 


March 15th, 1882. 
JAMFS McKINLE 
Asetetant + 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK.—DIiv¥1 
B (ND NOTICE. = navensts of the Fourth and 
Final Dividend of TEN 665-100 PER CENT. to Deposit. 
ors of THE SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK will com- 
mence on THURSDAY ag ae _ day of March, 
at the office of the Receiver, No. way, mak. 
ing total payments Eighty-fve ana 55-100 per cent. b 80 
depositors. Hours for gy 10 a. M. to S P. 
New York City, March 1 1282. 
we. F RUSSELL, Recetver._ 


Tue WESTERN Union TELEGRAPH ComPany,) 
New York, March 8th, 1882, 
DIVIDEND Ne, 59. 
fas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
dectared a quarterly dividend of Owz axp One 

Har per Cent. upon the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany from the net revenues of the three months end- 
ing March Sist instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April next to 
shareholders of record on the 18th day of March 
Instant. 

The transfer books will be gioged of 8 e’choak: on the 
aftervoon of the 18th of March — reopened 
on the morning of the 17th of April next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
A See eager 


ee the pp he tg 

stockhold: 
ope eB inst. to transfer vetockcholder af resord Sist 
and reopen April 24th, 15° » FLOWER, Treasurer, 




















Commercial, 


7 DRY GOODS. 


ImPRovEMENT characterized the various 
departments of the dry goods market dur- 
ing the past week; and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted has been large, though of 
somewhat a varied line. Buyers still ad- 
here to the priociple of confining their pur- 
chases to immediate wants and require- 
ments, avoiding everything which might 
have the appearance of speculation. The 
movement of goods has been very satisfac- 
tory in amount and sales have exceeded in 
quantity those of any corresponding period. 
Notwithstanding the fact of the outlook for 
the future baving brightened, there are 
those who grumble and growl about poor 
business, but, when heard through, have to 
acknowledge the fact that their sales are 
far ahead of any previous season. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that profits may not be as 
large as heretofore, and it is upon tbis ground 
the occasion for fault-finding is based. The 
jobbing trade is progressing favorably and 
an active business is reported by all the 
leading houses. Nearly all kinds of depart- 
ment goods are jobbing freely, the sales in 
this line being much larger than at a corre- 
sponding period of last year. . The cotton- 
goods commission houses report an io- 
creased demand for plain cottons, and the 
condition of the woolen-goods trade con- 
tinues satisfactory, leading makes being 
sold in advance. There has been a steady 
demand for hosiery, underwear, fancy dress 
goods, etc,, and the confidence manifested 
in the steadiness of values still governs the 
transactions of the market. 

Cotton Goons have been in irregular de- 
mand at first hands, but popular bleached 
goods were more active; and there wasa 
steady call for brown goods, wide sheetings, 
tickings, ducks, denims, etc. Cottonades 
remain very quiet, and the demand for 
cheviots is mostly restricted to a few of the 
most popular makes. The jobbing trade 
has been fairly active and a good package 
business in plain and colored cottons. 
Agents’ prices are without quotable change, 
but the most desirable fabrics are mostly 
steady and an early advance upon some of 
the Intely-reduced makes of brown and 
bleached goods is by no means improbable. 

Print-Cloths have been in moderate de- 
mand, and prices remain firm at 8 11-16c., 
plus 1 per cent., to 3§c, forextra 64x64s, and 
8t to 8 5-16c. for 56x60s, with few sellers at 
the inside figures, 

Prints.—There has been a slightly im- 
proved demand for renassortments of fancy 
prints by personal selection and through 
the medium of orders received from travel- 
ing salesmen; but transactions were only 
moderate in the aggregate. some makes hiav- 
ing continued very quiet. Shirtings, staples, 
and furvitures were severally in moderate 
request by package-buyers. Jobbers are do- 
ing a fairly satisfactory business in assorted 
lots and liberal package sales are reported 
by some of the larger firms. 

Wide Prints, Lawns, etec.—There was a 
steady call at agents’ hands for moderate- 
sized parcels of printed cretonnes, foulards, 
cambrics, lawns, etc., and a fair distribu- 
tion of such fabrics was made by jobbers. 

Ginghams have for the most part been 
quiet with agents, but dress styles, seer- 
suckers, ete. were jobbed in fair penntitien. 
Some cf the best dress stylesare pretly well 
sold up, but the general supply is abundant- 
ly large. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair call for 
duplicate lots of worsted fabrics, buntings, 
nuns’ veilings, flannels, etc. at first bands 
and the jobbing trade was fairly active. 
Cotton dress goods remain quict, aside from 
a few specialties in “wash fabrics,” which 
are moving steadily. 

Wootrtn Goons.—There is nothing new 
presented in this market. Agents are re- 
ceiving fair orders through the medium of 
traveling salesmen and considerable traus- 
actions are accomplished in execution of 
back orders, but the current demand is not 
very animated. Overcoatings of the best 
makes still claim fair attention, and fancy 
cassimeres, silk mixtures, check effects, and 
other desirable productions continue to 
move a8 previously reported, while cloak- 
ings are in moderate demand. Cheviots, 
in all the tasteful colorings and effects, 
meet with special favor, fair orders being 
booked for immediate and future delivery, 
and a continuous demand is noted in dress 
flannels and sackings. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

There has been a steady improvement in 
the foreign goods market throughout the 
week and a large distribution of. al] 
cialties bas taken place, prominent among 
which are dress and millinery silks, white 


goods, vr | and staple soft wool goods, 
hosiery a od gloves Among jobbers an 
improved bas been experienced, with 


many new purchases, and the volume of 
business of large proportions, with the 





pesepeets the future. encouraging 
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The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week pb? A January lst com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
pist year: 


Por the week : 1861. 
fen.ist: mm 2,068,411 
Saux... SS Ra 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE | UNITED STATES. 


MonparY E EVENING, March 20th, 1888. 
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CARPETS 
K UG Ss 
at Very Low Prices. 


The Latest and Most Desirable Colors 
and Patterns in 


Turkish, Persian, 
Axminsters, Velvets, 
Brussels, Tapestries, 
__ and Ingrains. 


AT Senart& Co 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th & Oth Sts. 


OPENING 
DUNCAN A. GRANT'S 


NEW STORE, 


28 West 23d Street, 
19 West 22d Street, 


MONDAY, MARCH 20th, 


WITH A SELECT STOCK OF FRESH GOODS IN EACH 
DEPARTMENT, ONSURPASSED FOR 


Richness and Elegance. 
LACES, 


in the Newest Designs ; all widths. 
LACE ARTICLES, 


Coliarettes, Fichus, Bows, Ties, etc. 


CAPS, 
Breakfast, Infants’, Children’s, Nurses’, Lace 
ete., New Patterns. 
RUCHINGS, 
Plaitings, fine French Flowers, etc. 


HAN DKERCHIEFS, 


Embroidered and Plain. 
EMBROIDERED SETS, 
HAMBURG - 


Edgings and Insertions. 


RIBBONS. 
Fall Assortment of all the New Shades and 
Widths. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, Buttons, etc. 


PRICES WILL BE FOUND EXCEEDINGLY REASON- 
ABLE THROUGHOUT THE ESTABLISHMENT. 














WITH ENLARGED SPACE AND IMPROVED FA 
CILITIES WE WILL MAKE MAIL ORDERS A SPE- 
CIALTY, GIVING PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL 


REQUESTS BY MAIL. 


28 WEST 23d STREET. 
19 WEST 22d STREET. 





i ale alll 
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R. i. MACY & (0., 
14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


EASTER 
Novelties 


Straw Goods, Millinery and Dress Trimming Silke, 
Easter Cards, Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Ties and Jabots; 
and also an elegant assortment of Parasols, embrac- 
ing all the novelties of the season. 


OUR $16.84 


SILK SUITS 


cannot be surpassed in quality and finish. And our 
Satin Merveilleux Suits at 


$23.98 


need only be seen to be appreciated. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


HATR CLOTHS 


FOR 


Bustle, Skirt,and Suit 


MANUFACTURERS. 








Having anticipated a lively demand 
for these Goods, I am prepared to 
supply Large Quantities of 


WHITE, BLACK, and GREY 


in all Widths and Qualities. 


HENRY NEWMAN, 


IMPORTER, 
391 Broadway. 








WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE meats 


aline breaks with six 
months’ ordifary wear. 








meme 
Beware ¥ 
Sulsesous, bobed “eke 


WARNER BROS.’, 372 Broatway, N. Y. 





oe 


W. & J. Sloane 


HAVE JUST 


Reduced in Price 


A LARGE LINE 


BRUSSELS 
CARPETS. 


649, 651, and G55 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 

have no formal opening, but 

are now every day opening 

new and beautiful specialties 

in Silks, Satins, Dress Ma- 

terials, etc. 

Having anticipated the 
desire for an entire change 
in the character of Dress 
Novélties, the exposition of 
this season’s fabrics will 
show a wide departure from 
former styles and far excel 
the attractiveness of any 
previous one, 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 
BROADWAY, cor. 11th ST. 
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CARPETS 


OUR NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON NOW OPEN. 
THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND VARIED ASSORT- 
MENT EVER OFFFRED AT RETAIL, AT PRICES FAR 
BELOW THEIR VALUE 


OIL CLOTHS 


FROM 1 TO 6 YARDS WIDE. 
A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK, OLD AND 
THOROUGHLY SEASONED, TO BE CLOSED OUT AT 
LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. 
WHITE AND RED CHECK, $5 A ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 
OR 124¢c. PER YARD. 

FINE FANCY MATTINGS AT 610 A ROLL, OR 25c. 
PER YARD. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND LACE CURTAINS. 
RAW SILKS, PLUSHES, TURKOMANS, CRETONNES, 
AND FURNITURE CHINTZES, REAL AND NOTTING- 

HAM LACES, AT RARE BARGAINS. 
WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0., 


Sixth Avenue and - 3 Street. 


CARPETS. 


Immense_ Stock. 


ALL GRADES 


WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
FROM 61.95 PER YARD. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
FROM 78c. PER YARD. 





CROSSLEY’S, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY. 


|W GOs 


BY MAII! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All beoghs for ceeeh, gad set sold Id st tows lowest city prices. 
timm 


ress 
Upholsters. Haney ewe deeds As ppt osiery, 


Underwear, Ties Brees: 


Infants’, Boys’ and Girls tases, ‘Gent Far &o. - 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


COOPER &£ CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. } 


UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. 


| UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. 





S. 


C864 





5. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON. 


"special and Unprecedented Sale. of 


GENTS’ UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS. 


Customers are 
are giving in Uniaundered Shirts 


OUR 
50c. 
SHIRT 


has the following reasons why it is the Best Shirt in 
the country for the money : 
No, 


1. Muslin nearly as good as Wamsutta. 


« Front of Shirt reinforced and double stitched 


n+ f= mn 


7. Front of Shirt cut out and ply Linen Bosoms 
put in. 








OUR 
75c. 
SHIRT. 


the following reesona why % is the Best Shirtin 
country for money : 

Tuscarora Cotton. 

3-ply Linen Bosom, fronts cut out and bosoms set 


BESSemnPree pr FEE 
8 


requested to i read the following and find out for themselves what bargains we 


OUR #1 


SHIRT 


aa tet Hy it is the Best Shirt in 
the country for by 
4 He fy A 


at it out and bosom set in. 
tie en, cams 








2. 
3. 
7. 3 Gouble-stitched, Linen- 
gE Keer peaaentioreneet ines 
10. boatte on back and sleeves. 
11. Best Pearl buttons. 
1. put inon 
it aifsenastotcg 
made tp the best manner by hand, 





foalta, oe will coenrecin eat Pee enn aan Das EE TIN aE STAT HP net give entire sat- 


isfuction, we will cheerfully take thom back 


SIMPSON, “C: 


AWFORD & SIMPSON, 


SiKTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 








CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE 


[SEconD ARTICLE.) 


' 





ASSESSMENT or co-operative instirance is 
of three classes. The first is well inten- 
tioned, and, if not better than life insurance 
proper and destined to supersede that, is 
based upon financial fallacies, honestly en- 
tertained; far the more important in this 
class, in both number and size, are the 
craft and guild associations, which may 
even be classed by themselves, The second 
class is simply fraudulent, worked by those 
who take it up for what they can get out of 
it, and not aiming particularly at specula- 
tive risks, although such may come in. The 
third class is the speculative or graveyard 
and ‘‘murder-mill.” The first begot the 
second ; the first and second begot the third. 
The third will disappear first, and will 
hasten the inevitable for the second; the 
first class will stand longest and its perma” 
nence will depend upon whether the assess” 
ment scheme concurs with facts and the 
arithmetic or defies them. 

The third class is already falling, by re- 
action from its own horrid violence. The 
defeat of the restrictive bill, at Harrisburg, 
in June last, by the combined efforts of two 
if not all three of these classes, was the last 
triumph. One after another association 
has been voluntarily confessing bankruptcy. 
The state authorities, as well as in Ohio, 
have been proceeding more vigorously, and 
exposure of the character of the business is 
becoming general. On Christmas Eve there 
was a cremation of ‘‘ policies” in a village 
of Berks County, Pa. Policies representing 
$150,000 face value were saturated with ker. 
osene, tied to a pole at a point where five 
roads met, and burned, amid rejoiciugs, 
followed by a supper at the village hotel, 
at which onevld woman of eighty two, well 
‘‘insured,” danced a jig. This part of 
assessment insurance has run its Jength and 
the curtain is fast falling uponit. It forms 
a chapter without parallel in the history of 
the world, and before we leaveit let us note 
the only explanation of it, thus: It has flour- 
ished especially in the mining districts, 
where average intelligence islow. <A large 
number of the victims were deluded, iv- 
tending to buy life insurance honestly and 
meeting assessments in good faith, on the 
belief that they were getting it; but the 
chief support has been speculative, buyers 
of these policies taking gamblers’ chances 
and paying assessments, in the hope that 
their ‘‘man” would be the next to die and 
would give them opportunity to ‘‘ realize” 
in turp. 

Had all slaveholders been Legrees, there 
need have been no Abolition party, for 
slavery would have sunk by its own weight, 
without the Shelbys and St. Clares to hold 
it up. If the first class of assessment in- 
surance did not exist, such articles as this 
would be needless. The speculative third 
class cures itself and the second class is cer- 
tain to meet the fate which fraud always 
earns. If honestly-managed assessment in- 
surance can stand—which it can do if itis 
founded upon rock—tben, as we have said, 
it sbould and must supersede ‘‘the old- 
line” practice, for its offered rates are 
lower; if it cannot stand—which it cannot 
do if it is founded upon the sand of false 
assumptions and opposition to mathematical 
facts—we need take no trouble about the 
fraudulent associations. Is this scheme 
substantial and on firm ground at its best? 

We take for granted that some thipgs are 
admitted, as practically axiomatic. Yorex- 
ample, thattwice two are four and that any 
person or scheme that tries to make any- 
thing else of it will fall; that men will al- 
ways act selfishly, and will never put 
others’ good before their own, whatever as- 
sociation they are in; that there is no leger- 
demain by which anybody can produce 
financial results that are ordinarily impossl- 





ble; that there is a fixed mortality law, en- 
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acted by God, which nobody can bresk, 
vary, or suspend. 

Let us pow examine this mortality law, 
premising that we write for plain people, 
not for mathematicians, and that there is 
not anything mysterious or hard of compre- 
hension in it. Take the following skeleton 
table for a few ages: 


| 
| 





a2 ©6$5 | gs § s 
< 3 Q . 

ig 3e | : a5 $3 
Age. .7 Se | Age. ks Se t 

ye | °3 | fe Rg 

| .« ¢ f& 
20 37.80 ...| 20 92,097 723 sid 
25 8.06 026) 25 80,082 718 3.605 
8O 8.42 0.36 | 30 5,441 720 301 
8 89 0O5¢) 95 81822 752 3,610 
40 9.79 0.85 40) =—'78,106 75 8.716 
45 11.16 197| 45 74.173 828 3.988 
60 «13.78 «= 22 | 0 60.804) 82 4,880 
55 (18.57) = 4.70 | = 55 64.503 «(11H 24t 
6 2669 812) 60 67.7 1546 6.646 
656 «40.12 «1848 | 65 49341 1.980 8.578 

1% 91.87) 70 88.500 2.301 10,772 
7% 946.97 87:38| 7% 26,237 2.470 12,382 


The two tables here given are identical in 
substance. The first shows clearly how the 
death rate increases with age and how this 
increase of rate itself increases, Thus, com- 
paring 1,000 men of 45 with 1,000 of 40, we 
find a greater difference in mortality rate 
than between 40 and 85; and soon. In the 
second table, 100,000 persons aged 10 are 
axsumed to start with. Then 89,032 will be 
left at the end of 15 years, 718 wil! die in 
that year, and 3,605 will have dicd in the past 
five years; and so on down, for other ages, 
Observe that, although the number remain, 
ing alive grows smaller, the number dying 
grows larger, just as the left-hand table 
shows that the number dying per 1,000 in- 
aud the increase is at an accelerat 

All this only puts in figures the 
fact which everybody knows, that the prob- 
ability of dying increases with age. Of 
course, it is not meant that mortality fol- 
lows the table exuctly from year to year; 
but variations either way are soon made up 
by variations the other way. Moreover, 
unless a very large number of lives ure in- 
cluded and unless they are scattered over a 
wide nrea, the mortality experience over a 
term of years will be less favorable than the 
tables; and this is the reason why large life 
companies always attain the most favorable 
results and why a small association of risks 
cannot succeed. , 

Now suppose the simplest case, the very 
germ of lifeinsurance: 890 young men of 
25 acree to pay $1,000 at death of each one 
until the last; suppose there is no expense 
whatever, and let us see how they will come 
out. The first year, 7.18 deaths will call for 
$7,180, or $8.07 apiece; the fifth year, 7.20 
deaths will call for $7,200, or $8.43 apiece; 
the tevth year, 7.32 deaths will call for 
$7,320, or $8.94 apiece. This is very cheap, 
but the demands will continue thus: at 40, 
each pays $9.79; at 45, $11.17; at 50. 
$13.78; at 55, $18.59; at 60, $26.70; at 65, 


creases; 
ing rate, 


$10.17; at 70, $62.10; at 75, $94.50; at 80, 
$145.20; at 85, $239.26; at 90, $491 25; at 
91, $615; at 92, $695. 


There is no escape, therefore, even on the 
impracticably favorable suppositions made, 
from this law of increasing cost. Each 
man of the class must pay more and more, 
to makeup for the increaxsing mortality and 
dicreasing numbers, or his $1,000 promised 
must tuper off. The mortality tables and 
the consequent Increasing cost of insurance 
are problems which confront every plan 
and every association proposing to insure 
life. It is admitted that every scheme 
which opposes them, or forgets them, or 
does not conform to them, will be destroyed 
by them. It is admitted that the life insur- 
ance companies do conform to them, the 
proof being that they stand the test of 
time; it must be admitted that the assess- 
ment society must break unless it also con- 
forms tothem insome manner. We have 
next to see how the life insurance company 
and the assessment society deal with these 
problems, and this will show the vital dif- 
ference between them, good or bad. 





THE DEAD CONTINENTAL. 


WE could easily fill ten pages of Tue In. 
DEPENDENT with tbe sickening details of 
the legislative examination of the affairs of 
the defunct Continental Life Insurance 
Company, of this city. The special com, 
mittees having the matter in charge are do. 
ing a good work and are brioging out many 
astounding facts in regard to the enormous 
expenses incurred by the Receiver of that 
miserably managed company. Ourreaders 
who are interested as policyholders in this 





swindling concern must wait patiently for 
results. In time they will get what there is 
from the wreck. Large dividends, of 
course, will not be expected; but we desire 
to say again, very emphatically, that there 
is no use whatever in employing any agent, 
or lawyer, or go-between, of any name or 
sort, in getting any dividend that may be 
obtainable. Those who resort to this 
method of collection will suffer severely by 
it, in the payment of exhorbitent commis- 
sions for pretended services, which are 
never given or, if given, result in absolute- 
ly nothing but a loss. The Receiver of this 
corporation can do nothing without an 
order from the court and be must treat all 
alike. The loss is bad enough without any 
unnecessary increase fo the direction stated. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Suo't of Agencies, 


The » Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1552, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 





sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .@34,072,008 23 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 841,334 46 
Surplus as regards Policyholders...... 1, "230 .764 77 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 56,158,196 77 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
jJusted and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
AMZI DODD, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Sec’ 'y. 


Vice-Pres’t. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 





The 


stctgel features of this Company sre ABSO- 
1.UTE SECURITY ag MANAG and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSORED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lowed. 


T. A. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, a, Serer, % BUR ORD 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of f the recent New York Non. 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


local Agents vvanted in every City and la Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. sa 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y, 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 

VANCE COL” 

OF HARTFORD, 
Conn, 








ASSETS, 
82,734.417.49. 
US, 








somieteaindien 


OFFICE OF THE 


“ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. January 257m, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3st December, 1881. 
Promtamecn Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 188:, to 3lst December, 1881 eoces 
Premiums on eeetes not marked off 





Te SIs FE cccvccecccancscsettcccce 1,597,534 47 
Total Marine Premiums..........-+++--+++ am. 87 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, SRsieR atria 

1881, to 3lst December, 188:. . $4,110,176 72 
Lomsen paid during the same — 


WOOD. cosccccccccccccccccced $1,775,982 80 


Returns of Pre- 
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19th Annual Statement 


JOGN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 














President. 
miumsand Ex- 
penses......... $9 24.227 02 GEO. B. W DWARD 
be Company has the following Assets — : - 4 
a: 
United States and State of New York Secretary. 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $3,965,758 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
Feal Estate and Claims due the Com- 
— i Ee agepeeest 491,148 18 ASSETS PER COMPANY’S BOOKS. 
I-remium Notes and Bilis Reccivabie.. 1,631,294 23 
COMMGUE, DU. coosessancesgeccbecccapeodvere 317,765 98 | wessachusets Bonds, Reg., Par Value.... $120,000 00 
AEROBRE 000 cc ccccccccccccccccceccooccoces $13,165,466 40 | County and City Bonds o esas 138,000 00 
<oniasensitbemenaaian bad 357,000 00 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi cates ” 25,000 00 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 40,700 00 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 202,202 56 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 1,238,104 74 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 28,700 00 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 175,163 87 
seventh of February next, from which date all Inter- | Cash in Hand and in Banks..... ° $4,044 37 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- | agents’ Balances............-....0.000s00++ 6,006 265 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. Personal Loans and Commuted Com 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net — SS 4,768 67 
earned premiums of the Company for the yearend- | Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.... 42,707 20 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be | warket Value of Bonds and Stocks over 
issued on and after Tuesday, thesecondofMaynext. | por 5 dee ccencnececece 83,809 00 
~weewwraqeme 8  ._—«s_ s—d.—dsdiCi‘”tTR iit Gite, cee, ems 
1 Premiums on Polices in 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. "ieee ne = icnedacauousahtuntieh 82,971 08 
saa yd $2,529,822 74 
J.D.JO. HORACE GRAY Deduct for possible depreciation of real 
ite oe EDM UND W CURL IES, is sctce cr ncssickeenigetonrnamensaisen 6,962 58 
LEWIS CU sae LEMOYNE, Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1881.............. $2,522,370 16 
J CHARLES B: RUSSELL, & ARLES i MALE 
a A 
DAVID CHARLES | nie LIABILITIES. 
RDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D MORGAN, 
A, A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART. Net value of outstanding policies, Mass. 
M, STU JAMES G. DE FO 4 
Jao wee tt ® . EV ERICE, BONE AIE. cc cc cccesesccccvcscccsesscprcces $2,273,682 00 
I carat AM 0 WILLI 4 Losses in process of adjustment, not due 43,225 00 
ROYAL Putirs wien oe! . Dividends due and not called for.... 18,493 565 
Fare AS F. YOUNGS, amas & OPTS STOR, Premiums paid in advance...........-.+. 6,031 44 
JOHN DH Ww wees DEGROOT, Losses and claims due apd wnpaild...... 9,517 50 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, petite TA 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. Gross Liabilities Dec. Sist, 1961........ $2,950,049 49 
J. D. JONES, President. es 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent....... $171,420 67 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. Surplus, New York Standard, 45g per 
A. A. RAVEN, 84: Vice-Pres’t cont., estimated.........---cecersereeere $206,473 00 
a 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
an j at my = fe ag ym Sts. 


rf) 
Continental yn, cor. Court 
Buildings: ! and No. 106 Broadwa: 
Keserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 
Reserve ample for all ether 
Ge ccataccenncesedabedegetatee 341,657 63 
CBRE. ccccccvccccccsccccsteccesee -. 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .8550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 556,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 806,720 81 1,406,720 st 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. ist 
Py captains “84,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 























SAKUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE HENRY B. tt 

8. P. CHITTENDEN, INO. 

HENRY C BOWEN Wiis Bs TON ‘CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. V. RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
TEP Otawnae™ On i Bary 

D. 5 RNOLD. } ENR EYRE, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIX WM. H. AU , 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD BaBTin 
wi. LNDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 

E. W. CORLIES, - DY YE. 

GEO. W. LANE, ‘COR ELL, 
JAMES FRASER, JNO. F. SLATER. 
HIRAM BARN LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, See t. 
CHAS. H. D a a sen 


The sungeet amount ef Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
eed Pemmavees, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


yearly policy is a contract at 
simple, saf: inexpensive. 
fnsurance fs furnished for the whole te 
needed, a curvent cost, year 
{large accumulations in the hands 
thus rendered unnecessary and 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 

the old 





life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. ++ +++ + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . 2. + e+ es eo 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ....s-: $2,558,960 53 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, pos Y. 


freA 


Total Acsets, Jan. 1st, 1881. ..$2,400.062 28 p> 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEX LANE, Vice-Pres’t and tec’y. 
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March 23, 1882.] 
tHe 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
itivalidate the claimis of their hetrs: 

The Equitable Life Assurance Sociéty invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurere may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the soly- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
rates become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
4ation which be sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ante. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon whic& the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirewents of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite urgapization which have been 
three years in force are HOW INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success bas drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and fssues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and witb- 
draw its full value iv cash (i. ¢., the entire 
*‘Reserve”’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in casb and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 

ge* planation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate witb 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


W. ALEXANDE 
SAMUEL BORRO _ | Vice-Presidents 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


’ 


OF THE 


Connecticut 


Mutual 
Life 


Insurance Co., 


or 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


— 


Ner Assets, January ist, 1881.. $47,883,628 70 
RECEPVED tH 1881: 
For Premiums. . .. $5,288,811 82 


For Interest and Rents.. 2,830,328 08 
Profit and Loss 91,626 11 8,160,766 01 


$55,994,894 71 


DISBURSED IN 1881, 
To POLICYHOLDERS: 


death and 
matured en. 
dowments . .8,718,646 87 
Surplus re 
torned to 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS.. $6,084,224 21 
EXrPensks: 
Commi ssions 
to Agents..... 
Salaries of Om- 
cers, Clerks, 
and ali 
others em- 
ployed on 
salary........ 
Medical Exam- 
iners’ fees.. 
Printing, Ad- 
vertising, 


$986, 707 05 


103,541 98 


10,540 #5 


06 
87,216,301 84 





BaLaxck Ner Asserts, Dac, Sls, 1881... $48,778,003 37 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 

Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ $18,037,201 12 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 401,303 28 

Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 3,347,600 47 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com’y. 12,657,974 92 








Cost of United States common Bonds. 4,618,855 10 
Cost of State BomGs..............ssccceeses 619,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds...........-.0ssecceceees 2,572,300 84 
Cost of other Bonds... bredepectecsccocesesones 3,407,480 00 
Cost of Bank Stock............-...-..ccecee 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock.... ................ 26,000 00 
I crenctstencnsens.sscsgsssives 2,933,319 50 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 83,399 14 
$48,778,008 87 
AbD: 
Interest due and accrued.. $995,563 50 
Rents accrued...........--. 14,878 68 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.......... 497,876 02 
Net premiums in course of 
eollection. None. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums.. 48,058 08 
——— $1,480,691 48 





Gross AsskTs, December 31st, 1881 .§50,258,784 85 





46,871,212 87 


SuRrLvs by Conn. Standard, 4 per ct..... $3,387,571 98 


Scnpivs by N. Y. Standard, 434 per ct., 


Ratio of expense of management to re- 


Ceipts Im 1BBL........0.--- ee ence eeeeeeeeeee 8.30 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. Sist, 1881, 63,913, 
iusuring........... er ccccccecerccsesesece $150,030,867 89 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Sec’y. 
W. G. ABBOT, Ase’t Sec’y. 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


For claims by ’ 


NEW Y 


SLEEPER EEE LL LLO LED 


CNS Gis c ences cerctcdivvgsss 


Losses by death, including reversionary 
ditions to same. 


Total paid Policyholders. . 
Taxes and reinsurances..........-..5+ 


*Premiums on existing policies.iu cou 
lection (estimated reserve on these 


Agents’ balances...........-e-ee sevens 


*A4 detailed achedule of these items will 


Appropriated as follows: 


settlement of next annual premium. 


Number of 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 





D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.............. pacuene 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. 1st, 1881.. 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 


Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 1881..... 


Endowments matured and discounted, 
Annutties, dividends, and returned 4 premiums on pennesio’ policies, . 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and iaw expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......-. 


RE ES IIS EOE OREO a REI 1 7 AA 


Accrued interest on investmenta Jan. Ist, 1882................0005- 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............0e00 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, &.D., { Meaical Examiners, 






OF THE 


ORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


-841,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


eeoccreceses $8,488,684 07 
387.972 13—$8,050,711 94 


2,789,821 70 
857,167 37— 2,482,654 883—$10,483,366 27 


$51,827,487 12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


additions to same........ $2,014,208 82 
panic reversionary ad- 
reall 564,924 96 
2,513,691 94 
. .$5,091,820 22 
Civ anew aaiandes amiunaioes 224,772 24 
1,001 ,027 59 
379,860 21— $6,697,480 26 


$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since teceived).............. $1,271,588 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)..... 2.0. ceceecee ee ceeeeeeeeeeeees 17,216,581 42 
Read CObbO sec c Sa scdcosscdececercesevertossssedeccvcesesceocccsees 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)..........++--.+0006 18,215,020 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ..........ccee cece ce eees 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882........ 


2,376,000 00 
545,227 34 
452,161 00 


rae of transmission and col- ° 
policies $300,000, included 


227,082 97 

48,673 57 
201,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
$2,098,774 78 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ees) 


eccompany the usual annnal 


report filed with the Insurance Departinent of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


$47,228,781 64 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882...... ia aman iacie $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... .......0...-eceseceececreees 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) eens 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)............0.eeeecceeeeee 2,965 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............+000000- see « 89,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 
Reserved for premiums paid In advance...........0.s202+eeeee oak 28,889 67 
$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent................. peccncevccevocescccessecs 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4+ per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,961. 


(zen: lst, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127, am. 
Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. 


Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125, 


4 Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. } Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417, 68, 
Policies in Force | Jan. Ist, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 135, 726.916. 
Jan. 1st, 1882, 53,927. | Jan. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824. 
(1877, $1, 638,128. ' (1877, $1,867,457. Jan. 1st, 1878, $2,664,144 
Death- | 3x75) 1/687,676,  Imcome | 1674° "y'948,665, Divisible [3 an. Ist, 1829, 2.811.436, 
claine- 1879. 1,500,854. from fos vo Surplus at - i. —_ pny 
| 1880, 1.731.721. | 18 317, n. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096 
Paid. | Iga; 2.018;208, Interest | inst’ grasoiens, * Per Cent. | 580° i6t" teas’ 4'aur 056 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


fee-President and Actuary. 


Peal 
’ 


26 
[Eee 








@ld and Young. 


FIVE AND FORTY. 


BY ESTHER THORNE. 





LitTLe MuLDRED, five years old, 
Soft blae eyes and locks of gold, 
Site and looks in Auntie’s face, 
With a curious, patient gaze. 

** Auntie, are you very old?” 

** Not so very, dear,”’ said I. 

** There are older people. Why, 
Do you think I look so old ?”’ 


“You wear spectacles,” said she, 

**When you sew and read with me.” 

* That is nothing,” I declare. 

“ Many young folks glasses wear: 
Some for this and some for that, 
Eyes tov round or eyes too flat.” 

** Which are yours ?’’ said Mildred. ‘* Say, 
Take your specs off.” I obey. 


** There is something in your eyes 
Like old people.”” Oh! bow wise, 
How observant childreu are. 
Could she read the lines of care, 
Long endurance, patient grief, 
Suffering borne without relief ? 

“ You remind me,” then she said, 

“Of my giaudmna, who is dead. 


** Dear old Grandma, bow I miss her! 
Oh! how hard I ueed te kiss her, 
For I loved her most to death.” 
Then she asked me, in a breath : 

* Have you got a grandma too? 

No? A mamma? Left at home? 
Why not bring her here with you? 
Sick, and so she couldn’t come? 
How’d she let you come away ? 
Don’t you think you ought to stay ? 


“Oh! I hope she will not die, 
As my Grandma did, one day! 
I’m 8o lonely I could cry. 
Seems sometimes she’s on the stalr— 
Just herstep! I run to look ; 
But dear Grandma isn’t there. 
I should be so sorry, dear, 

If your Mother went away.” 
Very tenderly she spoke. 

In each blue eye stood a tear. 
Sweetest little girl alive 

Is our Mildred, aged five. 


Suddenly, another thought: 

* Have you gota husband? Say! 
Oh! I wish that you bad brought 
Him to see us. Na? But why? 
Haven'tany, dear? Ob! my. 
Why, my Mamma couldu’t live 
*Thout my Papa, I believe. 

Don't you want one, Auntie Prue? 
Let me get one, dear, for you.”’ 


No objection did I meke ; 
Only said: ‘* It used to take 
Two to make a bargain, pet.” 
“But I know whol can get”’ 
(Then she told her little plan). 
** And he is the nicest man, 
For he does just what I say. 
He would be as good to you. 
If I asked him, Auntie Prue, 
He would marry you to-day. 
Ob! I wish that he were here! 
Shall I ask him, Auntie, dear?” 


Sure, the oddest child alive 
Is our Mildred, aged five! 


EKEILMENY. 
( Concluded. ) 











BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Kate bad plenty of time in the long win- 
terto attend to anything yet wanting in 
Kilmeny’s educatios. Colonel Sumson, 
whetber he felt assured in possession of the 
field or uot, was obliged to obey orders, 
and he and his young subalterns were sb- 
sent on one errand or another much of the 
time. Sophy, rather regretting this (for 
Colovel Samson, wealthy and well-born, 
was, as she had frequently said, an eligible 
parti, while Gervais was only a young 
mun in tne Jumber trade, who might or 
might not do weil; but who would 
certainly do better if he married a rich 
wife, as Kate would do betier with a rich 
husband) was busy with the new baby, and 
with some pew recipes for nougat-cake and 
angel food, and « new salad that Paul had 
tasted somewhere, whose secret she could 
notexactly catch. Gervais did not signify 
the fact of his existence, and, if he wrote 
his brother Paul, Paul said nothing about 
it; but she found that somebody had al- 
ready gone a good way with the education of 
the little creature, who every day surprised 


her with a new act. He was plaioly de- 
Ughted with himeslf and his rh a oe 
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everything was just to his mind; and the 
least fancy that he was to be disturbed in 
bis occupation of the premises gave bim 
serious alarm. He bid himself for half the 
day when peddling people, whose baskets 
he thought suspicious, stopped at the door; 
drove every visiting dog outside the gates; 
shivered uncontrollably, with every hair 
on his skin in a state of active eruption, 
when Jolin set up the children’s tent to 
dry in the barn chamber, as if in a borror 
lest the traveling show, from which Gervais 
declared he knew he must have been 
stolen, were about to claim him again; took 
the management of the house into his own 
hands, so far as to allow no one to approach 
Banksea unheralded after he thought 
decent folks should be in bed; and always 
sounded reveillé at what he considered 
u proper breakfast-hour for himself, 
if too early for others. He evidently 
thought himself in clover; did his smalj 
best to deserve his fortunate fate; and would 
stand before Kate upon uncalled-for occa- 
sions wagging his tail in a way that ex- 
pressed it all. He never suffered Kate to 
go tochurch alone, and felt that Paul could 
not properly take his one walk to the count 
ing-room unless attended by himself; al- 
ways returning at once, and sometimes 
bringing newspaper or note that Paul in- 
trusted to him. One morning Paul, who 
shared the usual masculine fancy that 
women’s letters are things of small conse- 
quence, gave him one of Kate’s to deliver. 
The postmark was blurred; but the hand- 
writing, at which he had glanced only bur- 
riedly, might have been Gervais’s. Perhaps 
Gervais had felt it impossible to main- 
tain his silence, and had poured out his 
heart to Kate, at last, begging forgiveness 
and imploringlove. How was she to know? 
And, supposing it was not from Gervais, 
how was she to let him know she thought 
he had any occasion for writing? It only 
added to the distress between them, for 
Kate never received that letter. Nor wasit 
thought about till afterward. A small boy 
brought her word that morning that he had 
just seen the dog-catcher scoop up in his net 
and carry off to the pound alittle fellow that 
he felt sure must be Kilmeny. And Kate 
bad her wraps on and was down at the 
pound-gate as fast as John could drive her, 
to discover that poor little Kilmeny, sud- 
denly finding bimself snatched from all his 
resy ease and high bred delights and sur- 
rounded by forlorn, mangy, bungry, and 
flen-infested curs, like a little aristocrat, 
overcome by the horror of his situation, had 
fainted dead away. 


Even Sophy was moved by this, and for 
a day or so granted the flattering invalid so 
much unaccustomed favor that he would 
have been more than human, we mean mor- 
tal, if he had not taken advantage of it ina 
manner that seemed to say Llewellyn had 
his Gelhart, and Scott his Maida, and even 
Burns had his Twa Dogs; but that there 
were not two Kilmenys in this world. He 
insisted upon being treated as one of the 
children, apparently seeing no more reason 
why he should be consigned to barns and 
hevneries and the ratting business than 
they. He filled the house with such plaint- 
ive and vociferous wailings, if shut away 
when they were at the table, that he had not 
only to be admitted, but to be allowed a 
high chair (much to the children's delight at 
first), in which be sat, grave as one of Land- 
seer’s ‘‘ Judges,” waiting his turn, unless 
patience ceased to bea virtue and he felt 
constrained to help himself, yet always 
contrite after such a lapse from the child’s 
to the dog’s estate, and, by way of apology, 
making Sophy one military salute after 
another, like any organ-grinder’s monkey, at 
the end of bis string. At the morning les- 
sons with Kate nothing would do but Kil- 
meny must have a book. He found one 
for himself, and every day did, what the 
ch‘ldren longed to du—tore out a few leaves 
and made an end of them; and when they 
went to their dolls, he ferreted out of an 
odd corner an armless waxen wreck, 
dragged her within the circle, lay down 
with her between his paws, or left her, only 
to return in a feigned fury and shake her 
into sawdust, all to the children’s infinite 
amusement, until, having worn her out, he 
possessed himself of one after another of 
their more precious dolls, when they ceased 
to fiud itso hilarious and spent much of 
their playtime tm evading him. 


re 
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“See the children try to avoid that dog,” | eggs the little thief has sucked this Spring. 


said Sophy. “It is nxtural instinct. They 
object to being bitten to death.” 

“Sophy, dear, what absurdity !” 

“Oh! as for you, Kate, I expect to see 
you run wild with a Berserker madness any 
day ! But that’s your own affair, as long as 
you prefer a dog to your sister’s children. 
For my part, I wish he was in the Red 
Sea.” 

‘“*The Dead Sea, you mean.” 

“No matter what I mean! I mean that 
he has already destroyed the diving-room 
carpet with his bones, and my dresses and 
my s'ippers with bis tantrums, avd now he 
is bent on destroying the children’s nerves, 
if not themselves, Perhaps you can afford 
to have every dress you have pawed over. 
I can’t.” And whenever Sophy bad an 
attuck of this sort Kate kept Kilmeny in 
her own room, and kept him there so much 
that he refused to sleep anywhere else but 
on her pillow, waking her half a dozen 
times a night with a tickling caress of nose 
Or paw upon her face, acaress which, when 
Sophy, one night occupying the bed, the 
house being upset by plasterers, happened 
accidently to receive, roused ber to such 
righteous wrath that an ever-recurring 
homily on the disgusting appearance of 
women who made fools of themselves pet- 
ting dogs, as if there were no human beings 
to be cared for, made Kate wish she had 
never spent a night walking the floor with 
Sophia’s teething babies, or that there was 
not a dog in the world—except Kilmeny. 

Bat at Inst Spring reigned again at beau- 
tiful Banksea. Boughs were budding, flow- 
ers were blooming, hens were laying, chick- 
evs were hatching, eggs were selling, 
Colonel Samson was at his headquarters 
again, festivities banished dullness, and 
Gervais was athome. It was never very 
dull where Gervais was; and, for the mat- 
ter of that, ove might also say it was never 
very dull where Kilmevy was—Kilmeny, 
just now nursing a diabolical intelligence 
in laying plans to entrap Cinder, whom he 
had come to hold untrustworthy on the 
subject of rats ever since he saw her catch 
one. He had displayed a laughable shame 
over the occurrence, or over the fact that 
he could not steal it away from her, and 
had practiced a sort of vendetta, by killing 
every one of Cinder’s kittens, narrowly 
escaping with his own life in the act. 

“Oh! yes. You can kill kittens!” said 
Sophy, coming to the door to meet Gervais, 
armed with av expiatory sherbet, and her 
glance happeoing on the dog, who amused 
himselfin the greensward. ‘‘ It’s all you’re 
good for!” 

“All he’s good for, tbe little Friar of 
Orders Gray!” said Kate. ‘‘WhenI should 
have died of tedium but for him.” 

‘* He's an accomplished little brute,” said 
Gervais. ‘‘I shouldn't wonder at all if he 
had belonged to that show,” and he indi- 
cated the spot where Kilmeny, all by him- 
self, was evidently going through the mo- 
tions of a cotillion—forward and back, 
figure eight, promenade all round—as con- 
tentedly as if be hud a partner and a band. 

“The little dear!” cried Kate. ‘‘The 
greensward reminds him of it.” And she 
tripped out on the grass, singing a dancing 
air, and, holdivg up ber skirts in ber dainty 
fingers, went through the figure aguin with 
Kilmeny, who, wild with delight, forgot 
himself every now and then in a series of 
short yelps and jumps. Gervais’s horse 
stood at the door meanwhile, and, as Kate 
retraced her steps to the porch, what was 
every vody’s amazement to see Kilmeny sud- 
denly go scratching along the ground ata 
tremendous rate, scrabble up into the sad- 
dle, in spite of the sheefing of the startled 
horse, assume a stunding position, salute, 
and wait for Gervais as ringmaster, to give 
the word that should start him about bis 
feats with hoops and banners. ‘‘ Well, 
Sophy,” said Kate, ‘‘I should think that 
would bring down the house—meaning you. 
The charming creature! Isn't he worth all 
the hens of Banksea?” 

*» He will soon have absorbed them all,” 
said Sophy, ruefully, ‘* He will be a whole 
hennery.” 

‘‘We will call him Patrick, then,” said 
Gervais weakly. 

‘* And, if that be treason, make the most 
of it,” laughed Kate. 

‘It is treason,” said Sophy,” as you 
would find if you had to pay for the 





Yesterday I promised Paul a custard souje 
Jiée, and there wasn’t an egg in the place, 
and be was so indignant.” . 

“* You keep Paul much too well, any way. 
He'll be like the Dutchman’s argument 
soon—as broad as he is long. Send bim 
down to the timber-lands, where he’)] have 
nothing but corn-bread and bacon, and he 
won’t ask how many eggs there are in the 
custard soufflée when he gets back.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Sophy, with mean- 

ing, as Kate went to give Kilmeny surrep- 
titiously the dainty he had earned. ‘‘ I don’t 
see but you want your particular sweets 
as much as if you had never heard of corn- 
bread and bacon,” 
’ “Sophy,” said Gervais, “ how long do 
you think I can endure this sphinx-like be- 
havior of Kate’s, I must bring things toa 
point, or break them. She must show her 
preference between me and Samson at auce, 
or I give it all up. You can’t play ona 
man’s nerves—” 

‘““My goodaess!” said Sophy, disturbed 
lest Gervais’s decision might bring Kate to 
her senses and pull down the fabric she 
was building, with the Samson money in the 
family; ‘‘but you can play on a woman’s 
nerves with your terrible little terriers.” 

“Sophy, I really expected better treat- 
ment from you.” 

‘*I don’t know how you can expect me 
to take an interest in the quarrels of lovers 
who take no interest in my interests.” 

‘** Dear me! Isit necessary for me, then, to 
adore your hens? The detestable vermin!” 

“‘Vermin!” cried Sophy. ‘* When 1 saw 
your dreadful little Kilmeny sitting down 
to watch a rat gnaw a bone, and when his 
superior had lefvit, take the remnant.” 

** Always the gentleman!” said Gervais. 
‘*But, to recur to a matter perhaps of less 
importance, but still of some moment to 
me, Isend Kate some Marshal Niel ro.<s, 
and if she wears one to the De Luynes gur- 
den-party, feast of lanterns, whateve; it is, 
welland gpod. Ishalltry my fate, and, if 
she prefers Samson’s pansies, I go back to 
the Alubama timber-lands at once and say 
no more; and I leaveit in your hands.” 

I don’t approve any such roundabout 
works, aud I don’t want you to leave it in 
my hands. If a man loves a girl, why 
doesn’t he tell her himself?” 

‘“*Why!” said Gervais and mounted and 
galloped away. 

That day seemed made purposely for Kil- 
meny’s confusion. In a rash moment, at 
the table, he put his paw in the gravy-boat, 
and then, thinking nobody had seen him, 


proceeded to suck the pleasing if offending . 


member, and in the dismay at his discovery 
and the scurryiug effort to escape Jolin’s re- 
moving hands, he upset the dish over 
Sopby’s bright Persian lawn, and not one 
of the quick succession of the dozen mili- 
tary salutes he made to Sophy could save 
him afterthat. Beingin disgrace, he be- 
came reckless. He knew as well as Kate 
did that Cinder was Sophy’s peculiar prop- 
erty; but Satan threw the chance in his 
way. Cinder being asleep on the violet 
bed beneath the garden-wall, he had only 
to fall upon her like a thunderbolt and put 
an ond to herin two minutes—a chance he 
had waited on ever since he came to Bank- 
sea. Well satisfied with this achievement, 
yet conscious that others might not be 
quite so much 80, he kept out of sight till 
he could sneak ivto the drawing-room 
while callers were there, to be seized, as he 
knew he should be, by a hulf dozen ladies, 
with so many endearments and flatteries 
that he sat among them, puffed up with 
vanity, complacent as a Turk iu his harem, 
It was during that mauraise quarte d’heure 
that the baby came io from a drive; and, of 
course, the little dog was overlooked, as the 
little child was passed from arm to arm 
and from mouth to mouth, and kissed to 
the peint of distraction before it escaped 
from the fondling and slid down upon the 
carpet. Kilmeny had watched the 
proceeding with a bitter heart. Raised 
to a pitch of proud eminence, only to be 
instantly cast down, and by such a little 
feptile as a baby. In another breath he 


had flown at the obnoxious object, with all 
his ill-will ablaze; had caught her sleeve in 
his teeth; pulled her over on the floor and 
bumped her head ; and Sophy had screamed, 
and the ladies.bad run, and the baby had 
hallooed; and Fate had caught it, and thea, 
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hydrophobia or no bydrophobia, Sophia 
had flown upon Kilmeny, intending good- 
ness knows what slaughter; but, unable to 
catch the imp, had sent for the doctor to 
cauterize the wound and had fallen into a 
a hysteric. But the doctor could find no 
wound to cauterize, and he gave Sophy a 
compusing powder, laughed at her terrors, 
told her to send the dog away, and left her 
thinking what flowers she would wear to 
the garden-party that evening. 

Flowers, indeed! Kilmeny, in his nerv- 
ous frenzy, had plunged head foremost into 
the geranium bed, and there was not a tuft 
of the scarlet and salmon blossoms left in- 
tact. Nor was that all; for, coming in 
shortly afterward, to find Gervais’s basket 
of yellow roses, that had just arrived, stand- 
ing on the window-sill, he recalled the royal 
time in the geranium bed and renewed his 
festivity with the roses, till, when Kate 
stole in, to choose one, there was no rose 
left on its stem nor petal on its corolla. 
Perhaps she took it as a leading of Provi- 
dence. -Who knows? She was not with- 
out some of that slight superstition whose 
shadow falls on many a lovely woman still. 

‘How prettily you look, with your pan- 
sies,” said Kate, when Sophy came down, 
for Sophy had adorned herself with the 
Colonel's gift to Kate. ‘‘They are lovely 
with white. Well, I’m glad you show your 
colors, I may as well confess I had meant 
to wear the Marshal Neils, if Kilmeny hadn't 
cried havoc there.” 

“Useful, for once in his life,” muttered 
Sophy; and so Kate went to the garden- 
party wearing no flowers at all, and Gervais 
bade Sophy good-bye the next morning. 

‘It’s no use for me to fool round here, 
you see,” he said. ‘‘I may forget about 
her, perhaps, if I go; and either Paul or I 
would have to go in another montb.” 

** Paul!” 

‘Yes. There’s an immense demand for 
yellow pine, and somebody must sce to it 
while our agent down there is sick.” 

‘* But Kate,” began Sophy.” 

“Oh! Kate has Kilmeny,” said Gervais, 
and at that a sudden vista of freedom 
opened before Sophy. She Lad meant to do 
justice, and say that Kate would have worn 
tbe roses, but for Kilmesiy’s act; but certain- 
ly it was better he should go than Paul, and 
what were lovers’ quarrels, any way? It 
wasn’t as if they were married. Doubtless, 
he would come back ngain; and, if he didn’t, 
it would be a great deal better for him to 
matry money; and Kate didn’t really seem 
to care for him; and Colonel Samson was 
very vice and desirable; and ‘Oh! Ger- 
vais,” she said, ‘‘if you would only take 
Kilmeny with you!” 

‘*Kilmeny !” 

“Yes, indeed. Hehas killed my setting 
hens, and all my chickens, and sucked my 
eggs, and torn up my flower-beds, and 
murdered my cat, and bitten the baby, and 
tuined the carpet, and made friends with 
the rats, aud nearly driven me into a nerv 
ous fever.” 

*‘Oh! say no more,” cried Gervais, ‘‘and 
briag the little villain here. Off with his 
head! So much—for Buckingham! Well, 
you'll have neither me normy dog to worry 
you, and so good-bye !” And Gervais was 
off, with Kilmeny’s head looking over bis 
shoulder; and Kate danced half the night 
with Colonel Samson, and carried on, as 
Sophy said next day, in a perfectly shame- 
ful manner unless she meant to marry him. 
“How doyou know I don't ?” asked Kate. 
. There's no knowing anything about you!” 
cried Sophy. “ You've driven Gervais off, 
and now I daresay you'll do the same to the 
other man.” And at the time she really be- 
lieved it was Kate who had done it. And 
the more Sophy said about it, as the days 
Wore on, and the weeks, the worse Kate 
behaved. Young giris are not apt to wear 
their hearts on their sleeves when their 
lovers leave them in a pet and write neither 
@ word to them nor to anybody else for a 
month or more, 

And what was Gervais doing in all that 
time, while Kate was wondering, and Sophy 
fretting, aud Paul unctuously wiping his 
lips and saying it would all come right? 
They had ample time to guess, when Paul’s 
letters came back from the Southern sea- 
coast town unclaimed, and when replies to 
letters addressed to other parties stated 
that Gervais bad not been there at all. 








Then rumors of a raitway accident 
route exist Up, aud Boptly hagas vot 


and vituperate all the world for being the 
cause of Gervais’s departure, the more vig- 
orously in proportion to the working of 
her little acetous conscience. Kate danced 
on all the same. 

Perhaps Colonel Samson knew what 
Kate’s dancing meant, if nobody else did. 
If she was pale, it was very becoming to 
her; and if she was quiet, it gave her a dig- 
nity that only added luster to her beauty; 
if at night she slept or woke, smiled or 
wept, there was nobody to tell—not even 
Kilmeny. By day she occupied hersclf 
with the baby. There was something very 
soothing in the hug of those soft little arms, 
the caressing of the rose-petal cheek on 
cheek. 

‘* Well,” said Sophy, once, looking up 
from ‘‘ Dr. Kitchener,” the words on whose 
pages ran together before her eyes, whose 
attention she vainly tried to compel, “I’m 
glad to see you interest yourself in some- 
thing human,” quite ignoring the fact that 
not one of her children had ever worna 
frock that Kate had not made. “It issuch 
a different house,” added Sophy, ‘‘siuce 
Kilmeny went out of it.” 

‘* Quite different,” said Kate. 

‘I declare, Kate, I Yon’t believe you 
have apy heart! When you know the cir- 
cumstances under which Kilmepny went 
out, never to make an allusion to them. 
never to ask for Gervais, never to express 
any feeling about the poor boy’s fate” 

At that moment there was a strange 
scratching on the window-pane, the 
scraiching of a little claw. They had not 
heard it since Kilmeny left. It had been 
his old tap for admittance. Their blood 
turned cold; they looked as if they had 
heard a ghost; and there on the sill, outside, 
sat Kilmeny, a little, dirty, tangled, matted 
object, brier-torn and full of burrs, emitting 
a glad whine, a faint yelp, and falling ex- 
hausted into Kate’s lap the moment she 
opened the window. 

‘Then Gervais is 





somewhere along!” 
cried Sophy, running to the door. ‘‘ Oh! 
how thankfulI am! I haven’t been the 
means of hurting him, after all!” But she 
looked up, and looked down and out on the 
dreary, rain-sodden Jundscape in vain. 
There was no Gervais to be seen, only Paul 
driving slowly up the avenue, alone and 
solemn as whew he had an irdigestion. 
“Oh! Kilmeny,” cried Kate. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you speak?” And perhaps it was as 
much for her own protection as Kilmeny’s 
that sbe ran away with him into the laun- 
dry, where, having fed him with milk, she 
herself helped the willing John to bathe 
and cleanse and comb him; after which, 
and a banquet of the baby’s beef-tea, Kil- 
meny was sufficiently revived to show a 
good deal of animation, in pearly devour- 
ing Kate with his caresses, displaying, be- 
tween every other access of affection, a 
wish that she should follow bim to the door 
and try the open air. ‘‘ There is something 
very strange ubout all this,” murmured Kate. 
And she sat looking intently at the little 
wuyfarer 2 few moments. All at once ap 
idea struck her; and she turned to find the 
collar that John bad uunclasped, the little 
nickel collar, and there it was scratched by 
a pen-knife’s point: ‘‘ Blue Hill, Burleigh 
Ridge, Storm’s Cubin, Moonshiners.” With 
the collar in ove haud and Kilmeny iv the 
other, Kate sprang from the place aod 
stood suddenly, pale as ashes, before Paul 
and Sophy, crying, ‘‘Here it is! Here is 
what it all means! He is held by moon- 


shiners. You must go at once. Don’t lose 
a day, Paul. Don’t—” 
‘Held by moonshiners! What von- 


sense!” cried Sophy. 

‘It is as plain as day!” exclaimed Kate, 
pressing both hands over her heart, that its 
beating should not destroy her utterance. 
‘‘ When the cars broke down, as we heard 
they did, he started to ride to the next 
town, through the Burleigh Ridge Pass. 
I’ve heard him tell about it—” 

“Yes,” said Paul. ‘‘I know the place.” 

‘* And he lost his way on the Blue Hill, 
and stumbled on one of the mouutain 
stills—” 

“And they think he is a spy, and are 
holding him till their better convenience,” 
said Paul. “Yes,I see it all. Get my 
satchel ready, Sophy. I'll start at once; 
get a posse of soldiers when I reach the 


town—” . , 
**Oh! I "t Kilmepy never 
catch « rat dried Séphiy. TTS oak 
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been for him, I should always have felt I 
had been the means of Gervais’s death, for 
I never told him about the yellow roses. 
Do, for goodness’s sake, keep still, Clar- 
ence!” giving the baby, who had begun to 
ery at the commotion, a smart shaking. 

Kate looked at her a moment steadily. 
One often had to infer a good deal from 
Sophy’s speeches. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘don’t 
be the means of the baby’s death too. 
Paul, I am going with you, if there is time 
for me to put up a traveling-bag.” There 
was no use gainsaying Kate. In half an 
hour, with two satchels and the big luncheon 
hamper, half packed, they were on their 
way. ‘How careless of Jobn,” said Kate. 
‘** He basn’t put the pin in the hamper,” and 
she leaned over to do it herself, first lifting 
the lid, and there, curled up in one of the 
empty compartments, lay Kilmeny, sound 
asleep after his fatigues, having found the 
hamper with the lid fallen back, as Joho 
had tossed it into the carriage, having en- 
sconced himself there at once, and some- 
body else having come along on the other 
side and thrown down the lid, without ob- 
serving him. ‘‘ Well,” said Kate, ‘‘ he de- 
serves to come along, if he wants to, the 
little footsore, weary darling. Gervais must 
have told him to go and fetch me, the way 
he used. I can bear him saying ‘Go, find!’ 
and he has come through flood and field and 
briar, picking up his living as he could. 
Why wasn’t he stolen? Why wasn’t he 
run over? What hidden instincts taught 
him the points of the compass? What 
wonderful intuition led him along all these 
days and nights and weeks?” 

‘Give it uff,” said Paul. 

**Talk of brutes!” she cried. ‘“ What an 
outrage to liken rogues and gascals to them. 
If human beings were half so faithful and 
devoted—” and there it occurred to Kate 
that she was both saying and doing a good 
deal; she did not know whether to be glad 
or ashamed, and Paul hardly heard another 
word from her lips till the day when, with 
the sheriff and his men, he crept up the 
rain-gashed and gullied side of the steep 
forest to Storm’s Cabin, to make prisouers 
of the mountain men and their stilJ, and 
see Gervais, interrupted in his daily dick- 
ering for the whole timber-tract by a wild 
barking from Kilmeny, set free from his 
furious and futile struggles under Kate’s 
cloak, look round bewilderedly and behold 
Kate—between whom and bimself Kil- 
meny’s frantic kisses and leaps interposed 
an effectual basrier—Kate smiling down on 
him, the brown hair blowing about that 
face, divinely fair, the light in the azure 
eyes, the rose upon the cheek, and Heaven 
knows what words trembling on the pant- 
ing lips. 

‘*T could endure it all over again, Kate,” 
he cried, ‘* for the sake of this moment.” 

“Beastly fare,” said Paul, after dinner, 
at the little tavern, before train-time, re- 
membering with a shudder Sophy’s delect- 
able dishes. ‘‘ What under the sup have 
you had to eat all this time up in that 
mountain-cabin, Gervais?” 

“Oh! corn-bread and bacon,” said Ger- 
vais. 

‘¢Coru-bread and bacon for weeks !” said 
Kate. 

“What they gave us for supper last night 
avd for breakfast this morning,” said Paul. 

‘Sorry for you; but it’s all you’re likely 
to get between this and the Mississippi.” 

“If they would let me show them how 
to make an omelette,” said Paul. ‘I don’t 
mind for myself; but it’s really too bad for 
Kate.” 

‘It makes no odds to me,” said Gervais, 
‘* since the gods have given me ambrosia.” 

‘*But Kilmeny vever can get along with 
it,” said Kate, stooping to hide the rosy dis- 
turbance of her face. 

«Then Kilmeny will have.to wait till we 
reach New Orleans,” and he, too, caressed 
the little creature, who, .ware of his noble 
deeds, whenever you looked at him that 
day, was to be seen standing on his good be- 
bavior—that is, on his hind Jegs—with his 
fore-paws pendent, and the consciousness 
in bis face of having rescued his master 
from the house of bondage. 

‘*He’s a good dog,” said Gervais, with a 
glance aside at Kate, who would not see it. 
‘*He shall have a ferret to catch a rat for 
him every day when he comes to live with 
Kate and me.” And Kilmeny rolled up bis 





eyes and eae solemnly, as if he 






It was in the dining-room of the St. 
Charles, the next day but one, having taken 
the city on their onward way, that Kate, 
sitting between Paul and her husband, with 
the blaze of the great central chandelier 
and its multitudinous pendants and prisms 
pouring over her, opened the bill of fare. 

‘‘What are you going to have, Kate?” 
said Paul. 

“Oh! everything,” said Kate, who their 
waiter had already decided was the wife of 
the little fat gentleman, with the somewhat 
bald head, whose son by a previous mar- 
riage was Gervais. ‘Oh! everything. 
For 1’m starved! Let me see. I’ve always 
heard of the New Orleans table. Gumbo 
soup? Green turtle? Red-fish court-bouil- 
lon? Pompano? Isit the season for pom- 
pano? There are soft-shell crabs on the 
bill! Wild turkey! I’ve a fan of wild 
turkey feathers, all gold and bronze. What 
are you going to order, Gervais? I wonder 
if they have ortolans in New Orleans. 
Doesn’t the girl in ‘Pippa Passes’ have 
ortolans for supper? New Orleans seems 
such a foreign country. 1 sawa palm-tree 
here, to-day. What are beceaficas? Do 
they have them here?” 

‘Give us a wine card, please,” said Paul. 
‘*Bring a bottle of Chateau Dilion!” to the 
waiter, ‘‘ There’s no place, Gervais, where 
claret ripens as it does here—a whole gar- 
den of flowers in its bouquet. What are 
you going to have, Gervais? Make haste, 
lad, the boy’s waiting.” 

‘‘Oh! I don’t know,” said Gervais, stil} 
studying the bill intently. *‘ It’s hard work 
to choose your dinner. Now, if Sophy 
were here—I don’t know—I guess—I’ll 
have— Bring me some corn-bread and 
bacon.” 

At this moment a sound of yelping and 
confusion rose from without. 

“It’s Kilmeny!” exclaimed Kate. ‘TI 
locked him in my room., He has scrambled 
ont on the porch.” 

But before she could leave her chair Kil- 
meny, eluding porters and call-boys and 
waiters, had darted across the vast rotunda 
and into the dining room, to lay at the fect 
of his master, whose appetite could not be 
tempted by all the delicacies of Lake Pont- 
chartrain and the Gulf of Mexico, the offer- 
ing of the first and only rat he ever caught! 

‘“‘And I have my doubts,” said Sophy, 
when she heard of it, ‘‘as to whether that 
was caught by Kilmeny!” 


MAY'S GOOD-NIGHT. 
BY MARY B. BURNETT. 








As the Sun went down in purple and red, 
A sweet little maiden pleasantly said : 
** Now, good-night, Sun, 
For your work is done. 
You have shone so bright through the Sum. 
mer day, 
I am sorry to see you go away. 


“And good night, Work; with the dark we 

cease.”’ 

Then she folded it neatly, without a crease. 

‘*Good needle and thread, 
You must go to bed; 

All day, you know, it was in, it was out, 

Though we knew quite well what we were 
about. 


*¢ And little brown bird in the sycamore tree, 
You have sung pretty songs al] day to me; 
Now go to your rest, 
In your nice, soft nest, 
I shall see you again in the morning-light.”’ 
And the bird twittered back: ‘‘Good-night, 
good-night.” 


“ And, roses and lilies, the daylight flies; 
You must go to sleep.’’ Then they shut their 
eyes. 
“Dear Daisies white, 
It is nearly night.’’ 
So each little daisy nodded its head 
And the violets courtesied and went to bed. 


Then fair little May, fn the evening gloom, 
Went softly away to her own sweet room ; 
Laid her new doll, Grace, 
In its proper place, 
Put her books and ber clothes away with care, 
And carefully brushed out ber long, brown 
hair. : 


With her little bare feet, in her nightgown 
white, 
Took a farewell peep of the lovely night ; 
Said her evening prayer, 
With a loving care ; 





Lay down on ber pillow and slepé all night, 
And bmew nothing more till the morning-tight. 

















THE SNIFFER FAMILY. 


BY ROMELIA L. CLAPP, 





Tuere were five of them—the General, 
his wife, and three little Sniffers. These 
last were as bright, handsome, and gifted 
young people as you would wish to see; 
but (ab! that there should be a but)—but 
they were gricvously afflicted with a most 
unlovely spirit of faulttinding or suvifling, 
® you will allow a word in its meaning 
authorized by general usage, if not strictly 
according to the dictionary, to express this 
their disngreeable failing. 

Now, you will begin to surmise that 
Sviffer was not their real name, and you 
are right; but it serves to disguise their 
identity. They may be your near neigh- 
bors, for all you know; and, if I should give 
you their true name, you girls, as well as 
boys, would be so busy fitting this story to 
them that it would do you po good. Be- 
sides, there may be a Sniffer family nearer 
home. 

In spite of all their advantages, these 
young Sniffers were not happy. You notice 
that I designate the young people, for what 
their parents did in their young days is not 
bow under consideration. I only know that 
at the time of my story they were devoted 
to the welfare of their children, sparing 
neither time nor expense on their behalf. 
Children of such parents ought, eurely, to 
be cheerful and happy, helpful and respect- 
ful, appreciating the comforts so liberally 
provided for them; but, as a truthful his- 
torian, I am obliged to state that they lived 
in their tasteful, luxurious home without 
taking upon themselves the slightest re- 
sponsibility in its care, except to complain 
if anything went wrong; that they went to 
their expensive schools, wore their hand- 
some clothes, ate their good dinners, and 
grumbled. They did not mean to be un- 
grateful. They could not or did not com- 
prehend that they had any sbare in the 
duty of making home pleasant, and, tired 
of insisting upon help ungraciously ren- 
dered, Mrs. Sniffer often went beyond her 
strength, and long days of sickness fol- 
lowed, and then the little Sniffers fretted 
and chafed ‘‘ because things never went 
right when Mamma was sick.” 

At table, if one of our young people was 
pleased with the fare provided, the others 
took exceptions. Ellen’s delightful corn- 
bread was ‘‘ too thick” for one, ‘‘ too thin” 
for another, while the third wondered why 
they should have corn-bread at «ll, ; 

One “couldn't abide” eggs, and another 
thonght ‘‘fish-balls were just horrid.” If 
there were waffles for breakfast, they wished 
Ellen had made griddle-cukes, and vice 
versa. Tu vain did Mrs, Sniffer look through 
her little library of cook-books for new 
recipes; iu vain did she frequent the stalls 
where were displayed ‘fish, flesh, and 
fow!,” hoping to discover some new ani- 
mal, which would meet their approbation 
and stop this tide of murmuring and dis- 
content which was so gradually but stead- 
ily encroaching upon her happiness and 
that of the whole household. You and I 
ean see that she did too much, and thata 
little wholesome neglect would have been 
better for them. She was too loving and 
indulgent; and, though it seems a hard 
thing to say, children are apt to impose 
upon such mothers. Am I not right? 

But, with all their fault-finding, these lit- 
tle Sniffers ate well. Even the delicacies 
at which they so regularly turned up their 
noses disappeared from their plates witb 
marvelous rapidity. They had become so 
confirmed, you see, in this habit as to be 
scarcely conscious of it themselves; but 
their ungracious criticisms upon not only 
their food, but their clothes, their restraints, 
their pleasures, their teachers, and even 
their parents, had broken up all the cheer- 
ful table-talk, until it had at last dwindled 
into scarcely more than cavil and complaint. 
The General had tried so often, without 
success, to change this condition of things 
that he had become quite discouraged and 
had grown to be silent and moody. Mrs. 
Sniffer alternately remonstrated and _ repri- 
manded, but when she found that neither 
did sny good she too would take refuge in 
silence. Thus both father and mother 
were crowded out of the honored place 
which should have been theirs at their own 
table, ard denied that deference under their 
own roof which it was the duty of their 
children to accord to them. 
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‘*Now, really, Mollie,” said the General 
to his wife, one evening, as they sat in the 
library (after the young folks had retired), 
talking over the condition of their house- 
hold affairs, ‘‘wouldn’t you think our 
children too sensible to be everlastingly 
finding fault, asthey do? I provide umply 
for all their wants; their advantages and 
opportunities are far greater than I ever 
had when I was a boy; and, I must copn- 
fess, it is past my comprehension how they 
can appear so indifferent and ungrateful. 
There might be some cause for it,” resumed 
he, after a pause, ‘‘if I were harsh or un- 
generous to them; but you know how 
gladly I would deny myself anything to 
insure peace and harmony in the family.” 

‘* Yes,” replied his wife; ‘‘ but I am be- 
ginning to think that here is where we 
have made a great mistake. You and I do 
allthe denying, and now they take it as a 
matter of course that we should. Indeed, 
they seem to think that we have no longer 
any authority over them, and, unless we 
can institute a change, I foresee for us 
much trouble for the future.” 

Thus the hearts of these loving parents 
were filled with anxious forebodings. 

Days, weeks, and months went on and 
our young people were growing up. Ed- 
ward was now vineteen ; Lenn, seventeen ; 
and Benjamiv, so-called because he was 
the youngest and the petted darling of 
his mother, was ten years old. 

Mrs. Sniffer and the General were refined 
an‘ intelligent people, and their home was 
a charming place for either old or young to 
visit; but Mrs. Sniffer’s burdens grew heavier 
asherchildren grew older. The claims of the 
church and of society increased every year, 
and the brave, ueselfish, little woman de- 
voted herself to a strict performance of 
what she considered to be her duty in every 
department, making always that of home 
highest of all. 

One morning, after a sociable at ber 
house, which through her personal efforts 
had been very enjoyable, she came to the 
breakfast-table pale and listless. She had 
overdone herself and was now suffering the 
consequences. The General was absorbed 
and silent and the children had it all their 
own way. When, at last, with many 
hitches, they had all gone for the day, Mrs, 
Sniffer sent for Dr. Warner, ber family 
physician, to come and prescribe for the 
racking pain in her bead. 

‘* My dear lady,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ you 
are under too strong a pressure and require 
absolute rest and a change of scene. I can 
do nothing to help you permanently unless 
you go away awhile from home and leave 
all your cares behind you.” 

“Oh! that cannot be,” said the sick 
woman. ‘‘ What would my children do 
without me?” 

‘Why, they would bave to learn to take 
care of themselves, a lesson they sadly 
need,” said the honest old doctor. 

Mrs. Sniffer shook her head, and luid 
herself wearily back among ber pillows, 
while the Doctor, pouring her out some 
drops, left the room. 

That evening, when the General came 
home, he found Ellen busily employed in 
applying her fomentations to his wife's 
head, in order to relieve the spasms of pain; 
so he said nothing of the plan which he had 
to propose to her. But io the morning, 
when she felt better, he told ber that his 
business called him at once to Europe and 
that Dr. Warner had ordered her to go with 
him. At first it seemed an utter impossi- 
bility for her to leave her family; but her 
objections were all set aside, and the ob- 
stacles removed one by one, until in less 
than a week her urrangements were com- 
plete and the last words said. Though she 
clung hysterically to Benjamin, as she bade 
him good-bye on board of the Cunarder, 
she was obliged to let him go ashore, and 
the children watched father and mother 
sail out into the dim distance toward a for- 


eign land. 
If a simoom had suddenly demolished 


their home and sent them all flying through 
the air, our young people could not have 
been more bewildered and dazed than when 
they came to realize that they were now 
left to their own resources, and it was with 
eyes red and swollen with weeping that 
they gathered about the lunch-table, on 
their return from the steamer. For once, 
they forgot to complain. All their heed- 
lees, neglectful conduct came up now before 





them, and they felt sorry and ashamed. 
At last up spoke the practical Edward: 

‘* See here, now, crying will do no good. 
Let us determine here and now to do our 
very best to become worthy of our parents. 
(Long may they wave.) They are not gone 
forever. Every day will bring the time 
nearer when we shall see them again and 
ought to make us better behaved.” 


‘‘ Hurrah!” shouted Ben, with his throat 
full of sobs; while Lena could only nod 
her assent and keep ber eyes wide open, 
for fear that ber tears would fall into the 
tea as she poured it frora the urn. 

Then they made many good resolutions 
and meant to keep them too ; but the chuins 
of habit cannot be loosed in a day. 

Now that they bad assumed the care and 
responsibility of the house, they found, 
notwithstanding the minute and explicit 
directions given them by their mother, that 
it was no easy matter. Mrs. Sniffer had 
hoped to have relieved them of it altogether, 
and had written to the General's sister, 
Kate, begging her to come and stay while 
she was gone; but rheumatism had kept 
Aunt Kate a prisoner at home, so that was 
out of the question. 

Dr. Warner had insisted that there was 
no reason why, with two good and faithful 
girls to help, and Edward and Lena so well 
grown-up, that they should not do nicely 
by themselves. Accordingly, it had been so 
settled. Ellen and Margaret did their best 
to serve them well; but, as their mistress 
had always herself supplemented any of 
their shortcomings and with her own 
hands put on the finishing touches, the 
young Sniffers soon began to miss the little 
loving offices to which they had so long 
been accustomed. Now, if hats or school- 
books were thrown into corners, when they 
returned home, there was no watchful, care- 
ful hand ready to pick them up and put 
them in place. Consequently, irregularity 
and confusion followed, even though they 
sincerely desired to have it otherwise. The 
old habit being yet strong, they blamed 
and fretted at the girls, who, not baving 
Mrs. Sniffer tu be a go-between and to 
smooth over any remark likely to produce 
a discord, found it often hard to bear. So 
Margaret, finding that she had a painfully 
sore finger, was not sorry to announce that 
she was ‘“‘getting a felon” and must stop 
work at once. 

This threw additional work upen Ellen. 
It was not yet any part of the policy of our 
young housekeepers to help. They gave 
their orders; but expected, somehow, that 
things would get done, and were quite as 
ready to complain as ever if they were dis- 
appointed. 

‘Shure, now, Mr. Edward,” said Ellen, 
one morning, ‘‘ ye’ll have to go to market 
for me to-day. I can’t do all the work and 
be runnin’ about the streets, too.” 

‘*Don’t depend on me, Ellen,” said Ed- 
ward, ‘‘for anything of the kind. I have 
plenty else to do.” And he turned on his 
heel and went off whistling down the street. 

Lena and Benjamin had already gone to 
school, and here was Ellen, with every- 
thing to do and only her one pair of hands. 

‘* Well, T’il tuche ‘em a lesson,” said she. 
‘*T’'ll not go to market ayther.” 

So she worked along during the morning, 
cleaning and putting the house in order, 
but preparing no dinner; and when the 
young Sniffers came home, hungry and ex- 
pectant, there was bread and butter and a 
dish of boiled eggs upon the table, but no 
meat, no vegetables, no dessert. Of course, 
then, there was sniffing without stint. 
Ellen stood her ground valiantly, even 
though Edward said that ‘it didn’t seem 
like home to him any more,” and though 
Benjamin laid bimself down on the floor 
and cried for hismother. Lena said noth- 
ing, but plans of co-operation were slowly 
forming in her mind, as a possible way out 
of some of their troubles. 

At last the crisis came, when, one morn- 
ing, Eflen made her appearance at Lena’s 
door in the early dawn, with her face swol- 
len and tied up in poultices. ‘‘Oh!” cried 
she, ‘‘never an eye have I[ shat all the 
night, with me head a-beatin’ and throbbin’ 
with the pain. I’m sure I’ve got the arry- 
sipelas; and now ye’'ll have to try for your- 
selves a few days, till I go to me sister’s to 
have it cured,” and then Ellen was gone. 

“Now, Edward,” said Lena, as she 


knocked at his door, “ you must getup, an , 
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gofor Mrs. Tubbs to come and help us 
while Ellen is away.” 

Edward went quite cheerfully for the wo- 
man, but came back without her. She had 
gone to work for the day. The time bad 
bow come when they must depend upon 
themselves, and how ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced they found themselves to be. Not 
all of Edward’s book learning could make 
the fire burn in the range. He could talk 
wisely about steam and electricity, and 
Lena could solve difficult mathematical 
problems; but neither of them could make 
the tea-kettle boil nor get the breakfast 
ready at the regular time. 


I do not intend to go into the details of 
their trials at this time—they were hard 
days for them; but I must say this, that 
they met the emergency in a manner credit- 
able tothemselves. They held family coun- 
cils, both in the kitchen and in the parlor. 
Trouble brought them closer together and 
into more kindly sympathy with each other, 
and, by dividing the work and joining 
forces, endeavored to reduce their labors. 
But, with all their plans and good inten- 
tions, they found it too irksome and unsatis- 
factory. With all their efforts, their meals 
were neither cooked nor served as they had 
always been accustomed to (in fact, they 
ate in the kitchen most of the time, to save 
work); but they learned now how much 
labor was required to prepare them, even 
in so crude a fashion, and the result wasa 
solemn resolution, made, seconded, and 
carried, that they never would sniff any 
more. But ‘‘ resolutions” did not prevent 
the house from growing gray with the dust 
that would accumulate, nor make meals 
comfortable or tempting which they did not 
know howto cook. Oh! how grateful they 
were when Ellen, having recovered, came 
back and gave them a nicely-cooked dinner. 
No grumbling then, nor even a look of dis- 
satisfaction. Ellen could hardly believe 
her senses when they expressed their pleas- 
ure and complimented her upon her skill. 
After this Edward took upon himself the 
marketing; Lena had charge of the house- 
keeping and under Ellen’s instructions im- 
proved herself in cooking; and Ben, in- 
spired by the example of the others, learned 
to do many useful things and quite en- 
joyed being depended upon. 

Weekly letters came from across the 
ocean, with the welcome news of the return 
of health to their mother. After a couple 
of months the General returned, leaving 
herin Dresden, to study German and tolearn 
to paint china, and, according to his prom- 
ise to her, he sent Benjamin out to her by a 
friend who sailed in the next steamer. 


The improvement in the character and 
disposition of his children was very pleas- 
ing to the General. They were so consider- 
ate and companionable that he was quite 
drawn out of his old reserve. He had 
much to tell them of what he had seen 
while abroad, and when they gathered in 
their young companions, to share with them 
the explanation of the beautiful photo- 
graphic views which their father had 
brought home with him, he had a respect- 
ful and appreciative audience. 

At length came the day when Mrs. Sniffer 
and Benjamin were expected home. Lena 
and Edward were full of happy anticipa- 
tions. They had composed asong of wel- 
come and set it to music, with a chorus for 
the whole family to join in singing. They 
had adorned the house with flowers, ar- 
ranged and superintended an elegant sup- 
per, and the dainty menu cards, painted on 
white satin, which were laid on each plate, 
were the loving and artistic work of both 
brother and sister. 

The travelers arrived at the expected 
time and were joyfully received. Mrs. 
Sniffer was delighted beyond expression 
with these evidences cf their thoughtful 
affection and pleased with the exquisite 
taste and skill that they had displayed, but 
more than all her heart was touched by the 
atmosphere of peace and unselfishness that 
prevailed. Edward was affectionate and 
tender toward his mother, réspectful and 
kpvightly io bis bearing toward his father, 
gallant and gentle to Lena and Ben. Lena 
was swectly gracious and womanly, for- 
getting herself in her anxiety for the com- 
fort and well-being of the rest. Benjamin, 
too, had grown tall, and his opportunity of 
seeing the great world had given him an 
added confidence and ease of manner which 
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made him g very entertaining, agreeable 
companion. 

Assembled once more in the cosy library, 
Mrs, Sniffer expressed again and again her 
joy at being once more at home, with the 
family-circle still unbroken, and her satis- 
faction at the improvement they bad made 
during ber absence. 

“Yes, Mother,” said Edward, ‘‘ Lena 
and I had lots of trouble at first, made 
many mistakes, and had no end of misun- 
derstundings and heart-aches before we 
learned our lesson; but we've got it now. 
No more flying in the face of our blessings 
for us, and you must forget forever those 
old days when we were such a trial to 
your love and patience.” 

What a proud moment forthe General 
and his wife. 

The demon Sniff. had spread his wings 
and flown away, never more to return, and 
the beautiful spirits of love and charity 
bad come to dwell with them, instead, 

New Yor« Cry. 


PUZZLEDOM. - 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puczies.” Tan INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








GOBLET PUZZLE, 
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1, part of a church; 2, a personal pronoun ; 
8, an insect; 4, a river in Scotland ; 5, a con- 
sonant ; 6, a vowel; 7, a tavern; &, an article 
of food. wv. Wea &. 


ANSWEKS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 1é6ra. 
TWO DIAMONDS (UNITED). 
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FLOWER-POT PUZZLE, 
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BALF SQUARE. Eas 
SCARE 
CARE 
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¥1.—1, Bye baby bunting, ete. 
2. 4s round as an apple, ete. 
3. Hark ! hark! the dogs do bark, ete. 
4. Little Boy Blue, ete. 
Where is the little boy, minding the 
sheep? ete. 
5. “ Little girl, little girl, where have 
you been? ete. 


Little girl, little girl, what gave she 
you ?”” ete. 


ANAGRAMS OF PLaces in THE UNITED 
States.—l, Monttcello; 2, Mount Vernon; 
8, Ann Arbour; 4, Indianapolis; 5, Spring- 
Held ; 6, Saint Louts; 7, Fort Snelling ; 8, Des 
Moines ; 9, San Francisco. 


NUMERIOAL ExtoMa.—“Varium et mutabile 
semper femina.” 
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THE CHARGE OF THE GUTTER- 
BRIGADE. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 3p, 1882. 
BY A—F—D T—NN—8—N. 


[Special by Cable from Towson.] 
4 
Tue charge of the gallant Broom-Slingers, the 
Gutter-Brigade ! 
Up the a, up the street, dozens of ash- 
carts, 
Dozens of ash-carts drew to the curbstone— 
and stayed. 
For the Boss and the Boss’s Broom-Slingers 
were going by, 
When the caps of the ash-cart drivers broke 
in on the sky, 
And he called: ‘*Get down to your work!” 
And they got and obeyed. 
And he looked at the carts that had halted, 
he knew not why, 
Aud he turned way around and he bade the 
born-fiend sound 
‘“*To your brooms!”’ And he went on ahead 
and waved a spade, 
For the gallant Broom-Slingers who work by 
the day: 
“Follow and up the street !”” 
Up the street, up the street followed the 
Gutter-Brigade. 


i. 
The dust, the dirt, the mud, and the corpse of 
atom cat! 
Down the street, slowly, dozens of ash-carts 
Drew to the curbstone and halted at last on 
the corner, 
With one gang out to the left and a gang to 
the right. 
But the Boss was far on abead, and he went 
on alone 
Through the great gray crowd of men; 
And he picked his teeth, he held his own, 
Like an Irishman there and then, 
And the gang that was nearest him followed, 
of course, 
Getting out of the way for every car-horse, 
Swept oe dust in the narrow path they had 
mede, 
Few among thousands, and up the street, up 
the street 
Plodded the gallant Broom-Slingers, the Gutter- 
Brigade. 





it, 
Went, like a Harlem ’bus ; 
Stopped, like a York Road car; 
Loafed, like an office-boy; 
Swept up the dirt from below; 
Went through the whole of the row; 
Went up and down, to and fro. 
Brave Eighth Warders they were, 
Working their brooms in circles of dust ; 
And some of us, seeing the stir, 
Thought we would stop for a look, 
When the dark muffled ash-cart crowd 
Folded its wings from the left and the right, 
And rolled them around like a cloud. 
Oh ! mad at the gang and the dust were we, 
When our own good dress-coats were a 
sight 
And looked as if they had been on a spree ; 
And we turned to each other, muttering, all 
dismayed: 
*“Confound the gallant Broom-Slingers, the 
Gutter-Brigade.” 


Iv. 


But they only grinned at us then, 

And they stood their ground like men ; 

In the forest of passenger-cars 

They swept, or they stopped to rest— 

Swept with the right hand or left; 

Then with both bands they swept 

‘The dirt from both sides of the street, 

Under foot there by the curb; 

Until all at once they changed their tune, 

For, suddenly, pile upon pile 

Was pitched in the carts from without, 

And they burried away to the nearest saloon, 

While the ash-cert men followed them fast 

Up the street—up the street, out of the crowd— 
Over the curb and away. 


v. 


Confound them each and all, and the charge 
that they made! . 
Copfound them all, the Broom-Slingers, the 
Gutter-Brigade ! 
— Baltimore American. 





INTONING, OR THE HOLY WHINE. 
BY AN OLD-TIME BAPTIST MINISTER. 


A youNG sister some time ago went 
North, and while there went round to hear 
the ‘‘pulpit celebrities,” and was much 
pleased with the preaching of the leading 
ministers of New York and Boston. She 
visited me, after her return, and told me of 
Louimer, Talmage, Hall, and others, and 
was particular in describing the worship in 
a ceriain church, of which a Dr. De Koven 
was pastor. His expression, intonation, 
and emphasis were new to ber—a solemn, 
serions, holy tone. ‘They call it inton- 
ing,” she said. Jt was much admired by 
the people generally. After hearing her 
description of it and getting her to imitate 
his tones, I was satisfied that it was an old 
custom revived and given a new name, 
which is done in church matters as well as 
in other things. I then told my young 
sister that in my young days that solemn, 
peculiar style in the pulpit was common 
and was known by the irreverent name of 
“The Holy Whine” or “ Whang Doodle 
Style.” 

have often heard it, and have as often 
puzzled myself to discover its origin; but 
without satisfactory results. My grand- 
father, who fou under Washin at 
Trenton and Yorktown, who was familiar 
with the ‘ Jerks” and other peculiarities of 





that day, told me that in his childhood he 


heard but little of the ‘‘ whang-doodle 
emg but that, when a youth, a 
amous Mr. Robivson rose up a8 a great 
preacher—a very ‘‘soul among the proph- 
ets.” This R. had av impediment in bis 
speech, and at times his ‘‘ mouth wouldn’t 
go off” promptly, and so, while hung up on 
a word, he would keep trying to utter it, 
and an er-er-er-rerh would be the result. 
For illustration: ‘‘My beloved brethren, I 
propose to.day-er-rer to discuss the er-rer- 
1erh doctrine of who-er-rer Melchiz-e-dek 
was.” Now, this Bro. R., being a famous 
reacher “‘for them times” and a great 
avor-ite (accent on the last syllable), he 
was ‘‘patterned after” by younger men, 
and they cultivated this “humming and 
hawing” between their words, “to be like 
Bro. Luke Robinson.” 

This is my worthy grandfather’s theory, 
and, while it must be of local application, 
yet it may contain a principle that is of 
universal application and may account for 
that peculiarity of style known now as “‘in- 
toning,” but ‘‘ more honored in the breach 
thanin the observance.” 

For myself, Ihave no theory that fully 
satisfies my mind on the subject, and J am 
heartily giad that this, like ‘‘ annual calls,” 
and anti-mission and  anti-temperance 
tirades, are matters of history only. 

lonce heard a Rev. Brother preach who 
Was anexpert in this line, and no doubt he 
wasted enough breath to run an old-fasb- 
ioned wind-mill, and pronounced that 
‘‘er-er” often enough to fence in a moder- 
ate-sized cow-pen or turnip patch. I can’t 
pot ag oy on paper to this man and his 
style,for, to be appreciated, it must be beard ; 
but I will try to give a sentence or two. 
‘*My breeth-ring-er, I stand before you-er 
to-day-er to speak-er of death-er and hell-er 
and judgment-er. My lovely, dying congre- 
gation, we are all one footin the grave-er 
and the other all dut-er,” etc. 

The wicked, uncircumcised ears would 
listen for anything ludicrous and amusing, 
and so they caught at the last sentence and 
said ‘‘they liked the other foot best, as it 
was all butter.” 

Another noted divine (?) was one day 
preaching from the text ‘‘ Marvel not,” 
and was confounding his text with the in- 
nocent games of marbles that the boys 
played at. Said he, as he warmed to 
his subject: ‘‘Breeth-ring and sister-ing 
Christ said marvel not, and, therefore, 
we should not marvel.” And continued: 
‘*Marveling leads-er to lying-er, for, as I 
‘rid’ along to-er my appintmiut-er to-day- 
er, I passed by-er a squad of men-er mar- 
veling, and one said ‘Thar! I’m fatter!’ 
and, my breethring-er, he was the leanest 
and lankest-er man in the crowd-er. §So 
you see-er that marveling-er leads-er to 
lying-er.” Sometimes this suffix was 
sounded as ah, and each sentence was pro- 
fysely interlarded with ah! and ah! and ah! 

It was used in reading Scripture and 
sacred poetry, and was regarded as a 
necessary part in worship and prayer. Of- 
ten have I heard the ministry of that day 
read the hymns introducing these ‘“‘ grace- 
notes” according to taste or habit: 

“ awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigor on-ah ; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal 
And an immortal crown-ah.” 

Then there was a sing-song cadence in 
the voice that was very acceptable to the 
hearers, which can no more be described 
on paper than could the sound of the wind 
(it was mostly wiod), and, unless my young 
readers will pay me a visit, they must lose 
this part or draw on their imagination for 
it. Brother Hoyt, you can come to see me; 
and then when you meet them at the Asso- 
ciations, this Fall, you can tell them for me. 

To persons (mostly primitive and iguo- 
rant ones) this style of preaching had a 
charm that made it more prized and appre- 
ciated than the best sermons of our most 
learned and eminent divines. If one of 
the latter preached for them, they invari- 
ably went fast to sleep and didn’t appre- 
ciate the effort at all; but when “their 
man” preached they listened, ‘‘wrapt in- 
spired,” and came so into sympathy that 
they would sway their bodies to and fro 
poe shout and give expressions like this: 
“Glory!” ‘‘Amen!” ‘‘Bless the Lord!” 

I have heard a story of a D.D. who once 
went up into the mountains about Ceasar’s 
Hend, io his flight from the mosquitos and 
“Yellow Jack” of Charleston, and took 
another D.D. from Greenville along with 
him. As they spent Sunday there, they in- 
quired for a Baptist church, and, finding 
one near by, went over. The pastor, ap 
Old Time Baptist preacher, invited these 
preachers to ‘‘ exercise” for him, and it was 
agreed that Dr. W. should preach and Dr. 
B. “follow.” The first-named preached a 
charming sermon—one of his best, full of 
thought and a delivered in most 
chaste language, for which he was famouc; 
and the plain mountainects, not used to 
such “ straightforward talking. just like a 
man was sittiog down in the chair, talking to 
his neighbors,” all went to sleep before he 
had gotten through with his introduction 
and slept on till be had finished his “‘ final- 
ly, my. brethren.” 

Dr. B., who was remarkable for his keen, 
practical, good, hard horse-sense, as well as 
theology, saw the situation. and rose and 
read out a bymn ip the “ holy whine” style: 

@ ! how sweet the sound 
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This waked up the. ie; then, laying 
down the book, upside down, Sooned at 
the hymn, he proceeded to exhort the 
people. ‘‘My brethring-ah, as I came 
along-ah to meetin’ this morn’-ab, I heard a 
dog-ah a-barkin’-ah; and, as I looked dowr 
the road-ah, 1 saw a rabbit-ab a-runnin’ 
across the road-ah and the dog behind him- 
ah; and I (here he stopped, spit on the floor 
of the pulpit and scraped it with his foot) 
stopped and looked-ab. The dog-ah and the 
rabbit-uh, as I was a-sayin’-ah, and the dog- 
ah was a-gainin’ on the varmint-ah fast-ah. 
And just then I forgot that it was Sunday- 
ah, and I slapped my hands-ah and said 
’sick him-ah; and he cotcht him-ah right 
thar-ab.” By this time the audience was in 
jntensest sympathy with the speaker, and, as 
he in his description, clapped his hauds, an 
old sister sprang up and clapped her hands, 
and shouted, vociferously: ‘‘Glory ! 
Glory ! Glory !” 

In those days it was common for the 
preacher in warm weather to pull off his 
coat, lay it over the rail of the pulpit, and 
then ‘‘ goat it” in true rail-splitting style. 
As he became interested, and grew warm 
and interlarded generously with ‘‘ah,” he 
would spit on the floor of the pulpit, 
scrape it with his foot, fling bis hands and 
arms wildly, pound the Bible with his fists, 
sometimes spit in his hands and rub them, 
and push back bis shirt-sleeves, and Joose 
his collar, and grow more and more nervous 
and noisy, till he would have the people in 
profoundest sympathy, not with the senti- 
ment, but with the sound; and the climax 
would always come by a general shouting 
and audible expressions of approbation and 
enjoyment.— Baptist Courier. 
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HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND &TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP wil) 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis 


. orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 


eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 











PISO’'S CURE FOR 












Copeumptives and le 
who have } or amb. 





It is the best cough syrup. 
Bold ae te, & $1. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirabiy adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


'S ORGANS, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up 
BEATTY Ss Factory running day and night. Pa 
ress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
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of all kinds in great variety; and also many Novelties 
in MUSICAL FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for 


PRESENTS. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 
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farm and Garden. 


(fhe Agricultural Bditor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or that 
will make this aepartment more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectally interested.) 





NOVELTIES IN VEGETABLES. 


BY 8. M. ELY. 





PeorpLe® who depend upon market-gardens 
will have but hungry satisfaction in reading of 
the improved varieties of Spring and Summer 
vegetables introduced by horticulturists; but 
residents of the suburban towns, who have 
their own gardens, will be interested in the 
novelties the recent experiments of cultivators 
bave produced. Most horticultarists sell the 
ageucy of new plants or seeds to nurserymen 
or seedsmen, who, after having tested the qual- 
lties of the new variety, grow the seed that 
supplies the general public; so that by the time 
a new seed is produced in sufficient quantities 
to supply the market its character has been 
proved by several years’ growth and its individ- 
nal qualities are voucbed for by practical 
gardeners. 

A vew early pea raised by Mr. Charles 
Arnold, the well-known Canadian agriculturist, 
the American Wonder, is a cross between the 
varieties Champion of England and Little Gem. 
It is a seedling and is said to combine the good 
qualities of both parents witb greater product- 
iveness and more delicate flavor. Being a 
dwarf, wrinkled pea, it requires no bushing 
and can be grown in hot-beds, like cucumbers 
or lettuce. Sown in the open air, It is ready 
for the table in thirty-three days. The reports 
of the growth of a few seeds planted last year 
iu private gardens speak of it as a pea with 
valuable and individual qualities. A very 
prolific second early pea is the Telegraph, 
which bears peas so close together in the pod 
that it has the appearance of having a double 
row, 

An improved variety of the Flageolet Bean, 
much esteemed inthe environs of Paris, has 
beeu discovered in the Green Flageolet, which 
takes its name from the beautiful green color 
it retains after being cooked, even when fully 
ripe. A distinctly new bush bean, the Crystal 
White Wax, is stringless, and the pods, though 
quick to develop, are slow to harden, and thus 
retain their tenderness on the bush for a long 
time. The pods are of fair size and of rich 
and tender flavor. Ip color they are waxy 
white, almost as transparent as glass, and are 
claimed to be a very productive variety. The 
Gallega Bean, which is announced as new, fs 
simply a larger and more prolitic variety of 
the well-known Refugee Bean. 

A new strain of tomatoes, originated by Mr. 
Livingston, the producer of the Acme and the 
Paragon, two of the best tomatoes of late 
years, called the Perfection, is a combination 
of the best qualities of those varieties. The 
fruit is very early, of medium size, has asmooth, 
tough skin, which makes it valuable for ship- 
ping purposes, and the pulp is solid and of 
good flavor. Its especial merit is that it ripens 
all over and through at the same time. Ar- 
other new seedling tomato, the Mayflower, is 
very large and almost free from seeds, It is ine 
color blood red and stands rough handling 
well, a quality which will commend it to 
wholesale canners. A box of them shipped 
from New York took the first prize as the best 
seedling at the last exhibition of the Massa 
ebusetts Horticultural Society, in Boston. An 
enormous red tomato from Servia, weiching 
from fWo to three pounds apiece, {s called the 
President Gartield. 

Among squashes the Perfect Gem claims 
notice as a large yielder. A single vive pro- 
duces over twenty-four perfect squashes. The 
flesh is dry and sweet and, keeping until 
Spring, it combines the qualities of both Sum- 
mer and Wivter squashes. <A delicious little 
squash, fine-grained and solid, as handsome as 
it is good, is the Cocoanut. Its skin is a mix 
ture of cream and orange color, the latter pre- 
dominating in the depressions between the 
ribs, while the bottom is grass green. It might 
be grown as an Ornamental gourd as wel) as a 
aquasb. 

The chief value of the latest novelty in 
turnips is that of being about three weeks 
earlier than the varieties now in cult‘vation. 
It has the high-sounding appellation Extra 
Early Purple-Top Munich Turnip. Its purple 
top is only skin deep and the white flesh has 
not a strong flavor. 

A long list of new potatoes fs announced 
every season, very few of which merit or ever 
attain more than one season's prominence.” Of 
the many new sorts offered this sear from vari- 
ous sources the White Elephant seems, from 
the thorough comparative tests it has stood, to 
be an excellent late Winter variety. The vines 
are stout aud vigorous and have so far resisted 
all manver of blight and the senormous tubers 
are said to be proof against decay ubtil late in 
the Spring. It is closely related to the potato 
which has been largely grown, the Beauty of 
Hebron, Another late potato, which did well 





when grown by experimenters, under the very 
unfavorable eircumstances of last year’s 
drought, is the White Star. It is a result of 
the Excelsior fertilized with pollen from the 
White Peachblow and has remarkable keep- 
ing qualities. 

The new onions are mostly Italian bulbs, es- 
pecially adapted to growth in the Southern 
States. An effort is being made to introduce 
more widely a vegetable as yet little grown 
here, the celeriac or turnip-rooted celery. It 
is much esteemed in France and Germany, 
both as a salad or cooked. Grown and plant- 
ed from seeds sown in the same way as celery, 
it requires but little earthing up. Another 
vegetable little used in this country but largely 
grown in Europe is the Swiss Chard, a variety 
of the sea-kale or silver beet. It is cultivated 
solely for its delicious leaf-stalks, the midrib 
of which is stewed and served like asparagus 
and is something like it in flavor. The other 
portious of the leaf are used as spinach. It is 
not sufficiently productive to be profitable to 
market-gardeners, but should be enjoyed by 
those having private gardens. In the large 
variety of dwarf yellow-centered celery plants 
claimed as new it is difficult to discover any 
novel attractions. The Sandringham White is 
chiefly noticeable because it originated in the 
garden of the Prince of Wales. 

Maxixe is a Brazilian vegetable, extensively 
used in that country raw as a salad, or fried in 
butter, like the egg-plant. It is also boiled 
with meat or fish and used in soups. Itis 
used as a pickle when half or two-thirds 
grown, being closely allied to melons and cu- 
cumbers and is planted and treated like those 
vines. Another acquisition to the short list of 
Winter vegetables is Whitloef, a new salad, re- 
sembling Endive iv habit. It produces a mod- 
erate-sized white heart, similar in shape to 
Cos Lettuce. The Green Fringed Lettuce is a 
very ornamental] new variety, that remains fit 
for use nearly all Summer. Tbe inner part of 
the leaves are white, with the edges of a pecu- 
Har shade of green, cut and fringed, which 
makesit as valuable for a garnish as for its 
tender leaves. Itis as pretty a table-decora- 
tion asthe new fern-leaved parsley, which is 
more like a crested fern or moss than parsley. 

Fruit cultivators in California are planting 
the lichee tree of China, our consul-general 
at Shanghai having sent to this country pack- 
ages of the seed. The lichee tree is said to be 
adapted to our climate. The fruit is delicious 
when fresh. At the same time seeds of the 
tallow tree were forwarded. The tallow tree 
is aspecies of aspevu. The nuts are gathered 
in November, forty or fifty pounds of tallow 
being obtained from one hundred and tbirty- 
three pounds of nuts. Missionaries shopld 
send some of this seed to Greenland. The 
Esquimaux would find it a delicious fruit tree. 

New York CITY. 
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GERMAN CARP. 





Senator Vest, who has taken enthusiastic 
interest in the propagation in Missouri waters 
of carp, and who thinks in the way of food fish 
they are the greatest blessing yet discovered, 
sends us a copy of a recent report of the Hon. 
T. B. Ferguson, a commissioner of fisheries of 
Maryland, in which considerable space is de- 
voted to this subject. A condensation of this 
part of the report will, no doubt, be read with 
avidity by a great number of our people. 

The German carp which have been distributed 
in the United States have shown a most re- 
markable annual growth—greatly in excess, in- 
deed, of what has been observed in the case of 
those bred in their native waters. They find 
here the greatest abuudance of natural food, 
and the comparative mildness of our climate 
permits them to feed through a much more ex- 
tended portion of each year than is possible in 
Northern Europe. They are peculiarly well 
adapted to waters subject to very bigh degrees 
of temperature during the Summer months, for, 
though they sturdily withstand the rigors of 
Winter, they are even more at home in a warm 
climate and the most favorable results have 
followed their introduction into our extreme 
Southern States: 

“This fish is so admirably adapted for 
domestic purposes that every one in the state 
who has even a small pond, such as is usually 
devoted to the collection of ice, should prepare 
~it for rearing the carp, which. being largely a 
vegetable feeder, can be raised at very little ex- 
pense and can be utilized for the consumption 
of the waste of the kitchen and garden. When 
the utilization of an ordinary ice-pond for carp 
culture is contemplated the essential points to 
be regarded are so simple thatitis only neces- 
sary to suggest them in order to the guidance 
of the most inexperienced culturist. In the 
preparation of ponds of this character it is not 
necessary that the drainage from the surround- 
ing fields should be diverted, except when ex- 
cessive in ntity.or liable to become so after 
a heavy fall of rain. A certain amount of such 
drainage, indeed, often proves beneficial. as 
considerable quantities of food, generally of a 
very desirable nature, are thus conveyed into 
the ponds. In the event of its being admitted, 
however, an ‘overflow’ must be provided, 
which should be well protected by wire-cloth 
screens, to prevent the escape of fish.” 


The Maryland commissioner quotes a num. 
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ber of letters from parties who have under 
taken the culture of the carp. Here is ove: 
* Kosse, Luwestoxe Counrr, Tex., } 
“June 28th, 1880. 

“ Dear Sir :—The German carp sent Samuel 
Bell and me last Fall sre doing as finely as any 
one could possibly ask. When they arrived 
there was very little waterin our pond, so we 
put them in a well, with about four feet of 
water in it, and connected the well with the 
tank by means of a small ditch, letting the 
tank-water Ol itup. The ditch was left open, 
80 that the water would not stagnate. We put 
five of them in the tank (or pond), and fed all 
of them on corn-bread and vegetables that had 
seed—such as tomatoes, squashes, etc.—all of 
which they ate. They seemed to like the 

uash best and preferred it baked. . . . 
They are now about four inches wide and a 
foot long. Corn-bread is their favorite diet, 
and by feeding them at the same plece every 
day they become accustomed to look for it; 
and row all we have to do, when we wish to 
look at them, is to tie a piece of stale breud to 
a string and float it on the water, when they 
come up all around it and scramble for it as 
hogs do for corn. Fish in this section are 
searce and high and the carp seems to be the 
fish. Yours truly, VoLNeY METCALF.” 

Letters are given showing in one instance a 
growth in three months from about three 
inches to from seven to ten inches ; in another, 
in five months, from half an ounce to two 
pounds or more; {fn another, in twelve months, 
from three inches in length to from fifteen to 
seventeen inches and six to seven inches in 
breadth ; but the most wonderful story comes 
from Georgia. A gentleman in Macon sends 
Prof. Baird the following slip and vouches for 
ite truth : 

“Yesterday Mr. E. Witkowsky, who owns 
the tan-yard on the old Confederate armory 
property, concluded to cut the dam and clean 
ont the pond, in order that he might introduce 
his pew German carp. ‘The pond cuntained a 
large number of smaller fish, and among them 
Mr. Witkowsky hoped to find his four carp, 
which had been put into the pond last May. 
He found three of the fish; but, to his aston- 
ishment, they were by actual measurement 
twenty, twenty-two, and twenty-five inches in 
length, respectively. The fourth escaped 
through the cut in the 4am. These carp were 
but two or three inches long when put in the 
pond and their growth is remarkable.” 

It is important that the ponds should have 
soft, muddy bottoms, and that they be fur- 
nished with aquatic plants, especially those 
producing seeds which will fall into the water 
when ripe. The carp spawns in the Spring 
and Summer, often extending its breeding 
season into the Fall months ; and, as the eggs, 
upon being freed from the body of the fish, 
attach themselves to the plants, where they 
remain exposed to the attacks of other fish, by 
whom they are greedily devoured, no fish be- 
sides the carp should be allowed in the ponds 
reserved for breeding purposes. It is very de- 
sirable that the ponds which are to be devoted 
to the cultivation of this fish should be so con- 
structed as to permit all the water in them to 
be drawn off at certain intervals. By this 
means the fish can be readily captured and 
assorted, without injury, when those intended 
for-breeding purposes shou!d be restored to 
the pond, and the remainder placed in tanks, 
from which to be subsequently taken, by the 
aid of dip-nets or small seines, as required for 
market or for home consumption.—St. Louis 
Republican, 





SWEET POTATOES. 





For the successful growth of this valuable 
esculent the first requisite is a warm, sandy 
soil. Nowadays the whole potato, or a part 
thereof, is not planted, as formerly or as at 
present is the Irish potato; but the smaller 
tubers, reserved and selected for that purpose 
at the time of digging and storing, are in the 
month of April or May (according to locality) 
placed in a species of hot-bed, that encourage 
the eyes to grow and make sprouts, which 
when they attain the size of cabbage-plants 
(which they slightly resemble) are taken out 
and transplanted into rows or bills, as the 
grower prefers. 

In the preparation of the bed for growing 
the plants the soil is excavated to the depth of 
twelve inches. Horse manure is then putin 
which has been taken directly from the sta- 
bles and that employed where there has been 
plenty of straw used for the bedding. Manure 
that has been thrown out from the stables and 
allowed to be rained on is not half as valuable 
for this purpose as that that has been kept in 
the stables until wanted. Forconvenience, the 
beds are made 12 feet long by 4 feet in width, 
with a slanting frame-place over them. The 
back side is made 9 inches higher than the 
front, so that when the covering of plank is 
placed on it will shed rain nicely. After the 
manure is put in, itis covered with three to 
four inches of fine, dry soil, then the potatoes 
are laid in, placing them side by side, but not 
to touch each other. The potatoes are now to 
be covered with about three inches of fine, dry 
sand (sand is much preferable to loam, as it is 
warmer and cleaner). There will be a differ- 
ence of a full week to ten days between beds 
covered with sand or loam, those covered with 
sand comingtheearliest. After the gand, then 
cover with as fine, dry straw or hay as can be 
procured ; then the beds shoald covered 
with boards, in such a manner as to shed rain. 

In about two weeks the plants or sprouts 





will begin to appear. -Then rempve the cover. 
ing of straw and expose the plants te all the 
sun and warm air that they can get, not for- 
getting at night to cover the beds with the 
planks. When the plavts attain ‘the hight of 
about three inches, draw out all the larger 
ones and transplant into the potato-patch. 
Prepare the ground by plowing shoal, then 
open light furrows three to three and a half 
feet apart and put in the manure. Good rotted 
étable-manure or well-worked compost should 
be used. After putting inthe manure, cover 
it by throwing a furrow over it from each side. 
Then take a hoe ora garden-rake and strike 
off all the top of the ridge. ‘Then drop the 
sprouts and transplant at a distance of about 
fourteen inches apart. Select the time for 
transplanting immediately after a rain or ona 
cloudy, showery day. Before drawing the 
plants, always observe that the beds have been 
well sprinkled. 

The cultivation consists in keeping the 
Plants free from weeds and grass until they 
begiv to run freely. Then turn the vines from 
side to side and billup. If the potatoes seem 
torun to vines too much, good results are 
often obiained by cutting them back. Some 
of the largest sweets I ever grew were from 
vines treated in this manner. If there is 
much rain, the vines will take root between 
the rows. This should be stopped by lifting 
them loose with a pitchfork. 

As soon as the first frost kills the vines, dig 
immediately. The potatoes iutended for 
storing should be placed at once where they 
are to remain, as sweets will not bear hand- 
ling, like the common potato. An ordinary 
crop of sweets is from 200 to 300 bushels per 
acre and in favorable seasons and localities 
there have been grown as high as 500 bushels. 
There is nothing so valuable for feeding cows 
and pigs as daily rations of sweet potatoes. 
By the use of sweets and good sound hay 
there can be made during the \Vinter season a 
fine golden-grained butter, that will sell at an 
extra price the moment it isseen. For fatten- 
ing pigs and making sweet pork sweet pota- 
toes are far superior to corn for cheapness 
and quickness in so doing. In growing sweets 
for stock-feediog, the red and white varieties 
are preferable to the yellow, as being much 
the heaviest yielders.—ALFRED ROSE, in ‘* The 
World.”* 





NOTWITHSTANDING the extremely unfavor 
able Summer, there were 100,000 more cases of 
tomatoes canned in 1881 than in 1880. The 
American Grocer, which has taken pains to 
collect the figures, says that there were in the 
whole country 1,635,966 cases packed, or 39,263,- 
184 cans, worth at the factory a total cf not lees 
than $3,400,000. In two years the country has 
absorbed 76,034,784 cans of tomatoes, which, at 
the average retail price of 15 cents per can, 
makes a total of $11,415,217 paid by consumers 
for this favorite vegitable, oran average of $5,- 
707,608 per annum. Large as the quantity 
seems, it means a per cupita consumption of 
about three-fourths of a can per year. or three 
and four-fifths cans per annum for every 
family of five persons. On this basis it is fair 
to presume that a pack double the size of last 
year’s would in five years go readily into con- 
sumption, provided prices were low and quality 
a It is believed that two million cans will 
be packed next Summer and find a ready 
market. Maryland and Virginia together 1e- 
port 500,000 cans ; New Jersey, 427,182; Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, 254,082 ; New York,141,- 
552; and California, 90,000. 

° cmaiiniien 

Cor Fiowers rm Paris.—The chief flowers 
forced for cutting in Winter are Hydrangea 
paniculata, White Lilacs, Lantanas, Violets, 
Stockgillies, ‘‘ Anthemis’” (which our growers 
would, perhaps, translate to ‘‘ Daisies”), Roses, 
Azaleas, New Holland Semen EY a gen 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Chinese Prim- 
roses, Ericas or Heaths, and ‘’Muquets” or 
Lilies of the Valley. It seems strange that so 
very Useful a plant as the Myrsiphyllum or 
‘‘ Smilax’? shouJd not be known there in con- 
nection with cut-flower work.—Gardener’s 
Monthly. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





$ 
ee 
ire 
359883 


e 
y to its strength and durability. 

t different princi 
Ss amp a by letters patent, and n0 
Fn O RICAN FENCING CO. 294 West 20th St... 8 


Hf 
Bg 


t- 
AMERICA .. 234 West N.Y. 








COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


A Specialty at these N Por Pants Obeap. 





urse’ 

Out-Door Plants, also Fine 
(rite ana ety of His y Send for BR, ate 2. 

Tu 5 
cides, W.B. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


NURSERIES AT FLUSHING, N.Y. 
R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


TAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
my N edicion and at large discounts. ror 


Catalogues 840 ANE, Ex’r, Flushing, N. ¥. 


RUSSIAN. WHITE 
Pist-proof. 11d. bets 
Sc. ; Sibs 1.005 
5 by freight or ex not 

paid, $2: Ww 


-» HOt pre 


DM. FERRY & OO., Detret, Mich 




















March 23, 1882.) 


Seeds, Seeds, Seeds, 


fm order to bring our reliable and GENUINE 
SEEDS*more prominently before the masses, we 
offer, prepaid by mail, for ashort time only, on the 
receipt of ONE ete following TW0-DOL- 
LAR ASSORTMENT of 
New Rainham Ca) Pestoct Gem Squash. 
fram head Savo Cabbage. White Beeded « Guinea 
Taillby’s Hybrid Cucumber. 
—— Gathering Let- ipuseinn A Oscar Wilde 


ow 
hide Christina Melon.'Dougia’s Spruce. 
Improy Deavers Coten. Weymouth Pine. 


im -leaved Pa: |E mecesy pens Globulus. 
Scarlet Turnip Glasgow Prize Cockscomb. 
Visotia, Spinach. New Bachelor's 


THE ASSORTMENT WILL NOT BE BROKEN OR 
SOLD SEPARATELY EXCEPT aT REGULAR 
CATALOGUE RATES, 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
BLISS’S 


WONDER 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Rev. Renry Ward Beecher says: ‘Your peas are wonderful ; 
none others $0 good. Another year, I donot mean to plant any 
otners, carly or late.’ 

Circular Civing full description mailed to applicants. 

_ CAUTION.—! As there { isan inferior Pea in the market 

ie merican Wonier,” be sure and et the genuine 
*"SLISSS AMERICAN . 

PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, ss cents; 

quart, $1.005 by mail, post-paid. . 











pTALOCyr 


gare EN FICLO an 
OW 
A) 
“aanDB s18),4 
P ‘alat: N SMALL FRUITS AND 
ARM & GARDE! 


CARDEN 


, Bi uss‘. 


LOWER SEFo 





ESTABLIBHED 1245, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive price-list of 2000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ctc., with useful information upon their cult- 

ure. tsopages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

A beautifully iustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 
tothe garden. Its contributorsare a!l acknowledged authorities 
on the subjects treated by 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. Vol. ITI. 
comamenced January, 18P2, 

$1.00 per year; 6 conics, $5.00; sample free. 


3B. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St. New-York. 


BIG 100 best sorts Plants. HEADQUARTERS FOR 
pines Manchester Strawbe' best of all Sou- 


BERRIES. hegan Raspberry still vetter, Free Cata- 
logue. G.H & J. H.Hale, So.Glastonbury,Ct. 


Rest is the 
THRESHERS 2: 
yt nee “be ne lis 
free. THE AULTMAN £TAYLORCU.,} 


MOCHESTER 
COMME RC tA PAL 











_NUR 5) SERS” 





trated Eee Tite spre nes, 6 cents. Fair 
ddress 






THE INDEPENDENT. 





Nursery Oata- 


lous SPE ac oe one? orrisville, Pa, 


MATTHEWS’ oan. 
DRILL. 
The standard of America 
Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and Market Gardeners 

perfect and reliable ‘Drill 44 
anos x jae i only by 


UVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 















Flower Seeds, Plante, 


— ek egetable 
Pa waluable toall, Send for it. Address, 
M: FERRY & CO. Detrett, Mich. 





GET THE BEST 


ANEW BUTTER WORKER 


We are now ready to offer to Dairymen and to the 
Trade a HAND BUTTER-WORKER, operating on the 
principle of direct and powerful pressure, instead of 
rolling, grinding, or sliding upon the butter. 

We claim that it is the only Butter- Worker which 
will certainly, quickly, and casily take out all the 
buttermilk, and which does not and cannot injure the 
grain of the butter. Jt works in the salt as easily 
and as well, 





Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Five sizes for 
Factory use» AH our goodsare of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship. They are strong, simple, eMf- 
cient, convenient, and durable. They continue to be 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 
“BLANCHARD BUTTER-WORKER,"” or a genuine “ BLaN- 
CHARD Cacry,” and, if he has none on hand, send 
postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 

THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHABD'S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 





benefitting 
out by hand. 
Reaper. Sp 


6 ai ‘snd ‘ull particulars Roune-the yemmutncdareen, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO. Syracuse. N.¥ 












STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York ay Rhy xyent Street, 
Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 





prices, ee) attention, and reliable stock. A 
LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


cular. 





tae" Wuen Farmers can buy a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for noes per ton at the factory, cash, it is folly wed am 5 out money for 
augh’s $25 Phospbate is of guaranteed stan 

€ past season eve 


the high-cost Fertilizers. 
every bag samé as on ase 


Analysis on 


own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 
BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 














every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well : 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Mane 
ufacturer’s order. 





here has clearly shown that the low-cost 
Ammoniated Fertilizers paid best on eorn, grass, and wheat. There has pever been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phospboric 


‘Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. ers can make their 





Toany ones « with Catarrh 

or Bronchitis who*earnestly 

desire relief, | canfurnish a 
Permanent and P 











NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Blood, and will com: ony y ange = blood in 
the entiresystem in th onths, 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to ftstieeke 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be possible, Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 
« 5. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 
y ane Me. 


’ 


81 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


stoi 
blood, quiets the nerves. It 
oO and Irritation of the 
t cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst s 8. 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It ~ go —- the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our — zh ch =a Y an. other, etiens. a 
ve anes lly wai ects on a es fro 

old age Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 

tle. Ard by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


BELLS. = 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & co. West Troy.N. ¥ 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Successors to Mencely & Kimberly, BELL Founprnrs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a pupestes ealiey of Bells. 
8 pecial attention given to Church 

gr Catalogues sent free to oe nee ding belle. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection wilh THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$38.00 per annum. 





These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 

We shali be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg, Price, 

American Agriculturist.. --$125 8150 

Atlantic Monthly..............0 3 50 4 Ww 
Century Magazine (formerly Serib- 

DES s capannacadcncks svocce OHO 400 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 


Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“  Weckly....... Es Se 350 409 
a errree 8 50 400 
‘* Young People (W eekly 135 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 275 
Littell’s Living Age......... 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 10 1 2 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... - 250 300 
Weekly Tritune.........ccccscocss 150 200 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon recelpt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver................ceccccsees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

EE itil lins sss on ondeknobonnes sadwacens 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Bugraver..................2...005- 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 10 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 





THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE 
THE CARBON METAL. 


more durable than erdiuary ye CE Sh Tron - Pp 


Manufactured by 


Pficr OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON r othe 


largely of Cast Seoel,, | is pack ter, and 


ows. 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.. Tlion, N. Y. 


B ‘ 
Franch Ofices: 57 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 So. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Te > ee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
360 pages. Price 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 








* PETER icabaneaca CO. 


re cn: Ott agh tt Grenabiean tof 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


RA DECAL 
he, hp are 
Privaig or Comme relal Garden =). but to thor- 
in Jersey Cit in 
enty men throug’! 


tthe year 


The Fnilependent, 


WE OFFER NO ‘NO PREMIU MS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


62 Numbers (gostane e@fre@).... .,..... +++ 83,00 

26 mos. ‘postage ‘treei. 7. 1.5¢ 

3 aa (3mos.) pckukeainil 75 

, a month). ne 35 

g * (2 weeks), + oanemerionas 20 

Rember (i we a *  ——s eteceese 10 

ne subscri bn PD. .. .cacctoevegneoreaes 5 00 
One subse: — wit ‘one NEW subscriber, in 

GMS TOMRIGLAMCE. 0 000900000 scccccccscgecvecvcrse- oe 00 
One ouseors tion with two new subscrilic rs, in 

a Nae remittance ietiisartie ano “aederesohes-=00kbe 3 $s 
e subscription three years....... ...-..+.s056. 
One subscript! fen with three NEW subecribers, 

in one remittance.. 5 


One subscription four’ years. 
One subscri ea with four NEw subscribers, in 
one remit 
ons qubscription five yea' 
Any number over five at the same Fate, invari- 
y with one remittance. 
Beginning January 1st, 182. THE INDEPENDENT will 
= ablished on the cash principle—that is, papers 
piring after January 1sf. 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upen application. 
t# Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When veither of 
these can be procured, send the mouey ina KeGis- 
TERED LETTER. ‘The present rexistiation system is 
virtually en absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are Oblixed to register 
letters whenever requested to do 

No names enter. € ou Wag subscription books with- 


‘out the monezin adva 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is alw: ays 
given on the yellow address la el on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper je fp oquevient receipt 
for the FIRST Es eg ioe money 
remitted 1o RENEW snbecri nas 7. 
the change in the date of expiration on tn ilitte ye! 
:ow ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is voomves. oo when 8 pocstas stomp is received 
he receipt w e sent by mall 
. Messrs SAMPSON N LOW &CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are on Ageme os London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O, Bex 2787, New York City, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
a1 ted Advertisements. 5 ooo Susinews itive 





ibe. 
H times ,one month), . .7He, i =: (one month... .» og 


13 (three monthsyic.|13 iepree months)s'e 
* * (six so ).0e./26 °° 
32 «(twelve * \.f'e. 52 ** (rueive “ the. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 









1 BhOME.. 00. ccccccceces 
4 times one month) be. 
4 ie Lh monthe). - We, 
~ a . § Besos ee 0+ BIC. 
se” )=«(twetve * Vecvccccccccccsecccccccce 30e. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES....ONK DOLLAR PER AGATE 
Lug, KACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NoOvIcEs.. tine. DOLLARS PER AGATS 
Re1igi0ocs NOTICES....... ee FTY CENTS A LINE. 


lines, $i. Over that, joa Cents a Line. 
ments for ad vera must be made in advance. 
Address al) letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Yor’ City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 

uite ornamental and soning, in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents cach. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





———<—————— 
GIVEN AWAY! : 


AN ELEGANT ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully llustrated and containing all the 
LATEST sTYLES 


fone, les’ Fe Children's Coctnmes 
a vise, = usli and Camb . 
Casts wear, ‘Bross G ffostory, 


2. Wa eee. a ress G 
e Curtains aad Drap 
The ostumattetend Guide of the ay "Mo iady 
who desires to Know what to wens and how to dress 
well can afford to be without 1 
akan Spring Number will +y ready about March 
ta Be sure to send postal card at once giving fall 
Bame, town, county, and state), when a Sam 
will be sent to you aa of charge. 


H, C. F. KOCH & SON, 
@th Ave. and oe 104, and 106 W. 30th &t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














ESTERBROOK’S *Fens. 
<—== 











SHONINGER 
Cymbella Concerto Organ, 
B. Shoninger Organ Co., 

Manufacturers of first-class 


UNIVERSAL 
CYMBELLA ORGANS 


Upright Piano - fortes. 
Established 1850. 
Over 60,000 in Use. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 14¥ pieces.g30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 7 Ov 
Fine Gold band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated Fr'h China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces bi 00; white 8 25 
White English Porcelain fnane | Sots, 100 pleces 14 00 
Silver plated Dinner Kn + REF rt] 
ALSO ALL HOU SEP NISHNG GOODS. 


lilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
applieation. Estimates furnished. 


«. t.. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


irders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge Sent C. 0. D. or P..O. Money Order. 


’ 
HE C 
—-——_ 
Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 





‘ 


ucture in its various patented improvements. 
Phe new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
larger results in power and purity, 

gth and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ung to be desired. * The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 


ing 


which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument and adapts it for use in any 


climate 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
156 Tremont-st. 


30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. , Boston. 








For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 


Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 


large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 

rders, including §$ilver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
tully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, | 


80} WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NOTHING BETTER 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS | 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


and Heating Drum. 


ONLY $3.50. 
“l Not 

















Warrant to Smoke or Smell. 


‘RL E, DIGHE, $4 and S6 Fulton Sh HT. 
PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to $200. Circulars 

Specimen Book of Type, 10 
56 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 

JOSEPH WATSON, 

19 Murray Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA apr. 


| Nos, 204 and ses Weat Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 











MANUFACTORY 
97 te 121 Chestnut &t.; 
OFFICE 
99 and 101 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 





Highest Honors at the U. §%. 
Centennial World’s Exhibition, 
1876, at 


Ceeecses made, with the novelt 
Chime of Belis, with P 
ects. 


at act 
a eh se 
pitied LLL 


th the greatest power 
ed the world, 
land Fair, with 






'ALABASTINE 


SUPERIUR TO 
K 


A LSOMIN E. 


Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
material and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a firm, durable,and 
om handsome finish and can be applied by any one. It is wnequaled. Alabastine is 
@ valuable discovery, and it will pay you to send for Sumple Card and Testi- 
Monials to SEELEY BROS,, 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 


AVERILL PAINT CO., 19 Federal 8 St., Besten, and 
177 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Il 


M. B. Cc HU RC H, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOMAL MIXED PAL. 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be oP by any one. (Nethan Hart, State 
Treasurer Connecticut Agricultural Associa’ = writes: “In all my experienee of 
over 20 years, I find the National Mixed Paint the best. It covers better and outlasts 
the best lead-and-oll paints.”) Sample Cards, showing shades, and a rule 

y estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL WIXED PALVT dete 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N. N. Y¥. 














for 








ee 


NEW K NIFE.—S-blade,Stag or Ebony Handle; long 
blade, as carefully made as a razor, Price, post 
paid, $1, All our goods hand-forged from rasor 
~~, steel, and replaced free if soft or 
~fawy. Our Farmers’ Extra 








241, 
TOLEDO, 


Monroe Street, 
OHIO. 








NGERSOL 


The only Paints that 
sun or fumes of burn 
Paints. Prices low, 
in the country. No 
users should write 
the Paint Itself, with 
Address, Factory, 


QUID 


defy moist 


UBBER 


or salt air 






















or water, the 
oy all other 
to any depot 
ivered. -All Paint 
tiful Color Card of 
St ocook one can Paint. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


cash requir 
and have se 

















tions how 
Plymouth 











PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALED IN 
Tone. Touch, Workmanship. and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


12 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE 

Best in the Market. 

Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

W.D. Turner & Co., 


GreNeva, Kase Co., fix. 


Graham & Haines, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
113 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 








Tt is what every bo 2 
and what every Sas 


ought to hare. 


a, Fon Amd for Catalogue 


Greene rte S0.. 
t.. Boston, 





Avenue, 
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[March 23, 1882, 
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aa TASPIRATER. 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 

Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta« 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 
THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR Co., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
gi PABDiak sb. BE TIMID. 


=. : a ad 
~p Fy and ening, is desirous of 
position fon. m2 dares 4. HARPER, Oak Grove, Melean 


‘BESTAN THE WORLD 
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WASTE SEWING SILE........ eat 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK ...40c. per oz. 

4 96-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & AKMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia, 





wi! -> 


“Imported ant Tiles, 


from Minton’s, Maw’ 5 & Boot 8. 
Suitable for Churches. 


ee gg 


PFlower- Furn ie 
ternal 








iture,and Ex- 
Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 
EDWARD BOOTKE, 
No. 11 East Nineteentn St., N. Y., BSS 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co, 
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THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send fore no Pint Card of their beautiful colo: 

There is manufactured anal } ahs it ts 
edgocen, Ke the and Any shade. 
es ‘ore vinsitations now on the market, 

above TRADE-MaRK is on each package, 
a chavoby get the GENUINE RusBER Parr. 
Wactegsen at 535 Weat St., New_York, and 
eveland, Chicago, and St. Leu is. 


BAR OUT. 
Pierre 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 

Branch W 
and 87 John St., 
end 197 Lake St. 








arehouses: 
hie York 
cago. 


. France, 
Vienna, Austria, in 
Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


LOngTeS Tir 


Cathartie and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges« 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse. irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby indue- 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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